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Foreword 



This third volume of Striving for Excellence represents the collective efforts of the sixteen 
clearinghouses that constitute the Educational Resources Information Center (ERIC). Each of the ERIC 
Clearinghouses covers a specific area of education, selecting materials for the database, developing 
publications, and responding to requests for information from educators and the public. In addition, 
clearinghouse staff regularly synthesize research reports, conference papers, books, journal articles, etc., 
and compile the information into short ERIC Digests. The eighty-two ERIC Digests in this volume 
provide an overview of issues, programs, and research related to the National Education Goals. They are 
grouped into eight sections corresponding to the goals and are organized alphabetically within each 
section. The materials in this volume are in the public domain and may be reproduced and disseminated 
freely. 

ERIC is a nationwide information system sponsored by the U.S. Department of Education’s Office of 
Educational Research and Improvement (OERI). As part of the National Library of Education (NLE), 
ERIC maintains the largest education database in the world, containing more than 920,000 bibliographic 
records of documents and journal articles. Since 1966, ERIC has provided users with ready access to this 
literature by collecting, analyzing, and distributing education information from local, state, federal, and 
international sources. The ERIC database is accessible on the Internet <http://www.aspensys.com/eric>, 
through commercial online vendors, on CD-ROM, and in print and microfiche indexes. Full-text ERIC 
Digests are accessible online as well <http://www.ed.gov/databases/ERIC_Digests/index/>. 

We encourage you to call ACCESS ERIC at 1-800-LET-ERIC (538-3742) for further information 
about the ERIC system and its products and services. For information about NLE’s services, call 
1-800-424-1616 or send e-mail to library@inet.ed.gov. In addition, you can visit the Library — located 
at 80 F Street NW, Washington, DC — weekdays from 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m. (EST). 



This publication was compiled by ACCESS ERIC, under contract #RK95 188001, for the Educational Resources Information 
Center, National Library of Education, Office of Educational Research and Improvement, U.S. Department of Education. The 
opinions expressed do not necessarily reflect the positions or policies of the U.S. Department of Education. 
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The National Education Goals 
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Goat 1: Ready To Learn 

. 


Goal 5: Mathematics and Science 




m 
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By the year 2000, all children in America will 
start school ready to learn. 


By the year 2000, United States students will be 
first in the World in mathematics and science 
achievement. 




• 

• 

# 

• 
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Goai 2: School Completion 

By the year 2000, the high school graduation 
rate will increase to at least 90 percent 

Goal 3: Student Achievement and 
Citizenship 


Goal 6: Adult Literacy and Lifelong 
Learning 

By the year 2000, every adult American will be 
literate and will possess the knowledge and 
skills necessary to compete in a global economy 
and exercise the rights and responsibilities of 
citizenship. 




• 

# 

• 

• 

# 

• 
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By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 
4, 8 , and 12 having demonstrated competency 
over challenging subject matter, including 
English, mathematics, science, foreign 
languages, civics arid government, economics, 
arts, history, and geography, and every school in 
America will ensure that all students team to 
use their minds well, so they may be prepared 
for responsible citizenship, further learning, and 
productive employment in our nation’s modem 
economy. 


Goal 7: Safe, Disciplined, and 
Alcohol- and Drug-Free Schools 

By the year 2000, every school in the United 
States will be free of drugs, violence, and the 
unauthorized presence of firearms and alcohol 
and will offer a disciplined environment 
conducive to learning. 




• 

A 




Goal 8: Parental Participation 
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• 
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• 
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Goal 4: Teacher Education and 
Professional Development 

By the year 2000, the nation's teaching force 
will have access to programs for the continued 
improvement of their professional skills and the 
opportunity to acquire the knowledge and skills 
needed to instruct and prepare all American 
students for the next century. 


By the year 2000, every school will promote 
partnerships that will increase parental 
involvement and participation in promoting the 
social, emotional, and academic growth of 
children. 
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Introduction 



In 1989, President Bush and the nation’s governors, led by then-Govemor Bill Clinton, convened in 
Charlottesville, Virginia, to address continuing concerns surrounding the academic performance of 
American students. The state-led education reform agenda of the 1980s had produced moderate but 
inequitable gains in student achievement, and Americans continued to lag behind their international 
counterparts, raising questions about the future economic viability of a globally uncompetitive U.S. 
workforce. The Charlottesville Summit acknowledged the need for— and represented the first step 
toward — formulating a national response to these and other education issues. 

Drawing on the combined talents of educators, politicians, business leaders, and other community 
members, leaders at the Summit reaffirmed the education objectives of the 1980s and urged the nation to 
reach higher in the 1990s. The collaborative, bipartisan effort challenged the states to raise their academic 
standards, prepare their students accordingly, and hold their schools accountable for the results. 

The Summit culminated in the establishment of the National Education Goals, a comprehensive 10-year 
education reform agenda that set goals in the areas of: school readiness; school completion; student 
achievement and citizenship; mathematics and science; adult literacy and lifelong learning; and safe, 
disciplined, and alcohol- and drug-free schools. In the early 1990s, two additional goals— teacher 
education and professional development and parental participation — were added to acknowledge two other 
concepts: first, that students are only as skilled as the teachers who educate them, and second, that parents 
play a critical role in preparing their children for life’s challenges. 

Congress formally signed all eight goals into law with the passage of the GOALS 2000: Educate America 
Act in 1994. To make the goals more attainable, the Act also established the federal government’s role in 
facilitating state and local reform activities. Some states — believing the Act would establish national 
standards, mandate educational practices, impose multiple rules and regulations, or otherwise seize control 
of local education — were initially reluctant to accept federal funds. To simultaneously dispel these myths 
and gamer state support, the federal government launched an information campaign that culminated in the 
amendment of GOALS 2000 with the 1996 Appropriations Act. As a result, attendant federal funding rose 
$247.3 million between 1994 and 1996, indicating the states’ willingness to participate in programs that 
allow them to design and implement their own solutions. 

These increases in federal funding are being spent in many different ways. For example, Kansas is utilizing 
part of its $3.1 million GOALS 2000 grant to recruit and develop staff in an effort to help students meet 
the state’s content standards. Delaware is focusing more than $940,000 of its funds on curriculum design 
and implementation. Other states — including Colorado, Nevada, and Texas — are using the grants to 
develop, evaluate, or revise their respective academic standards. New standards, of course, require new 
assessments to measure student performance. In turn, improved school accountability facilitates the 
execution of “triage” programs, allowing states to direct assistance to those districts demonstrating the 
greatest need. In Ohio, for example, 127 school districts have been targeted for special assistance based 
upon low fourth- and ninth-grade proficiency test scores. A state liaison then assists each district in the 
development of appropriate individual improvement strategies. New Mexico is also focusing strongly on 
accountability and, like Ohio, is evaluating student performance within the context of community-based 
standards, objectives, and improvement plans. Extensive employment of this results-oriented approach, 
rather than a compliance-driven model, highlights the states’ freedom to exercise individual initiative in 
pursuit of the goals. 
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As the millennium approaches, a question that naturally arises is, “Has any progress been made toward 
achieving the goals?” In an ongoing effort to answer this question, the National Education Goals Panel 
periodically collects statistics on twenty-five core education indicators and compares them with baseline 
figures established as close as possible to 1990, the year the goals were officially adopted. The Panel’s 
1996 Goals Report , the sixth in a series of annual publications, shows that the nation has advanced 
significantly in five areas and faltered in eight. 

Recent statistics show that high school seniors are graduating with weaker literacy skills (Goal 3): the 
percentage of twelfth-grade students meeting the Goals Panel’s performance standard in reading dropped 
from 40 to 36 percent between 1992 and 1994. Teacher preparation is also a major issue (Goal 4): the 
percentage of secondary school teachers holding an undergraduate or graduate degree in their main 
teaching assignment fell from 66 percent in 1991 to 63 percent in 1994. Participation in adult education 
continues to be tied to current educational level (Goal 6): the gap in program participation between adults 
with postsecondary or technical training and those without increased five percentage points between 1991 
and 1995. In addition, the gap in college completion rates between white and Hispanic students increased 
six percentage points between 1992 and 1995. Finally, the overall school environment is less conducive to 
learning (Goal 7): the percentage of tenth-grade students using illicit drugs increased from 24 percent in 
1991 to 36 percent in 1995, and the percentage of tenth-grade students offered illicit drugs at school, freely 
or for sale, rose from 18 percent in 1992 to 28 percent in 1995. Behavioral problems continue to plague 
our schools: over the 3-year period beginning in 1991, the percentage of public school teachers reporting 
that they were threatened or injured at school during the previous year increased from 10 to 15 percent. 
Moreover, the percentage of secondary school teachers reporting classroom disruptions that hindered 
teaching and learning increased from 37 percent to 46 percent over the same time period. In addition, no 
significant progress has been made in many other areas— including fourth- and eighth-grade reading' 
achievement, twelfth-grade mathematics achievement, and high school completion rate. 

On the positive side, children are in a better position to learn when they start school (Goal 1): between 
1990 and 1994, the percentage of infants bom with one or more health risks dropped from 37 percent to 34 
percent. Moreover, the percentage of preschoolers regularly read to by their parents increased from 66 
percent in 1993 to 72 percent in 1996. Our students are achieving more in mathematics (Goal 3): the 
percentage of fourth- and eighth-grade students meeting the Goals Panel’s performance standard in 
mathematics rose from 13 to 18 percent and from 15 to 21 percent, respectively, between 1990 and 1992. 
In addition, more college students overall and more females, specifically, are majoring in mathematics and 
science (Goal 5): over the 3-year period beginning in 1991, the percentage of students and females 
receiving math and science degrees increased from 39 to 41 percent and from 35 to 38 percent, 
respectively. Finally, our schools appear to be safer environments in one respect ( Goal 7): the percentage 
of tenth-grade students reporting that they were threatened or injured at school during the previous year 
dropped from 40 percent in 1991 to 35 percent in 1995. 

Setbacks are a natural part of any complex endeavor; they indicate a need for perseverance and heightened 
efforts. In this spirit. President Clinton, various state governors, and many respected business leaders 
assembled at the 1996 National Education Summit to renew the nation’s commitment to creating and 
attaining a new standard of excellence for its teachers, students, and schools, and to working together at all 
levels of society to accomplish the task. 

For more information, contact the National Education Goals Panel (NEGP) by calling (202) 632-0952, 
e-mailing negp@goalline.org , or writing to 1255 22nd Street NW, Washington, DC 20027; or visit the 
NEGP Web site <http://www.negp.gov/> to download the 1996 National Education Goals Report. 
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Assessing the Development of Preschoolers 

Lilian G. Katz 



It is only natural for parents to wonder occasionally if the 
development of their preschooler is going well. Questions 
such as, Is my child doing what he or she is supposed to at 
this age? and, Do all four-year-olds behave this way in the 
same situations? reflect a natural desire to be sure the child 
is progressing normally. Overthe years, psychologists have 
developed many normative scales to indicate how an 
individual child compares with others of a given age in 
similar populations. 

This digest focuses on the question of individual growth, 
namely, Is the individual child’s development going so well 
that he or she can be described as thriving? As parents 
look at their own young children’s behavior and 
achievements on the categories outlined below, they can 
address the question, What aspects of my child’s 
developmeit need special encouragement, support, or 
intervention right now? 

Categories of Behavior To Assess 

In the course of development, ups and downs are inevitable 
even for children whose physical and mental endowments 
are normal. Occasionally children require intervention to get 
them successfully through a "down" period. Parents can 
observe behaviors in the eleven categories listed below 
during periods when they suspect a bit of a downturn. Keep 
in mind that difficulties in any single category are no cause 
for alarm. Indeed, difficulties in several categories do not 
imply irreversible problems; rather, they help us notice 
those periods when the child’s life situation, for many 
possible reasons, is a bit out of adjustment with his or her 
emerging needs. 

For three-year-olds, a look at their behavior on the following 
criteria for a period of about three weeks is desirable. For 
four-year-olds, four weeks should give a reliable picture of 
the quality of the child's life. At five years, add another 
week, and so forth. Be careful not to judge their permanent 
behavior based on one day’s observation! All of us — chil- 
dren and adults — have the occasional really bad day! 

1. Sleeping Habits 

Does the child usually fall asleep easily and wake up 
rested, ready to get on with life? Occasional restless nights, 
nightmares, or grouchy mornings are all right. The average 
pattern of deep sleep resulting in morning eagerness is a 
good sign that the child experiences life as satisfying. 
Frequent insomnia or morning grouchiness for three or four 



weeks may indicate that a child is trying to cope with exces- 
sive stress, and a modification in life style might be tried. 

2. Eating Habits 

Does the child usually eat with appetite? Occasional 
skipping of meals or refusal of food is to be expected. 
Sometimes a child is too busy with absorbing activities to 
bother with food at mealtimes. Also, rememberthat children 
may eat a lot at one meal and hardly anything at the next. 
However, a preschooler win for several weeks eats as 
though famine were around the comer or who constantly 
fusses about the menu or picks at the food may be asking 
for comfort 

3. Toilet Habits 

Does the child have, on the average over several weeks, 
bowel and bladder control, especially during the day? 
Occasional "accidents" are all right, particularly under 
special circumstances, such as excessive intake of liquids, 
intestinal upset or an intense cone ntration with ongoing 
activity so that the child is too absorbed to attend to such 
"irrelevancies.” Children who sleep well often take longer to 
stay continent at night 

4. Range of Emotions 

Does the child show the capacity for a range of emotions 
such as joy, anger, sorrow, grief, enthusiasm, excitement, 
frustration, love, and affection? These need not be 
exhibited all in one day, of course, but should be seen over 
several weeks. A child whose emotions don't vary— who is 
always angry or sour or enthusiastic — may be in trouble. 
Note that expressions of sadness are not necessarily 
problematical; in appropriate situations, they can indicate 
the ability to really care about others. 

5. Friendship 

Can the child initiate and maintain satisfying relationships 
with one or more peers? A child who often plays alone is 
not experiencing a developmental problem as long as the 
cause is not insufficient social competence. A child who is 
fearful of peers or who frequently claims superiority over 
others may be seeking reassurance or may doubt his or her 
ability to meet parents' lofty expectations. 

6. Variations in Play 

Does the child's play vary, and does the child add elements 
to the play, even though the play Is with the same toys or 
materials? A child who ritualistically and repetitively goes 
through the same sequence of play, with the same 





elements and in the same way, may be emotionally "stuck 
in neutral," indicating perhaps that the child has insufficient 
inner security to "play with the environment' 

7. Responses to Authority 

Does the child usually accept adult authority? Cccasional 
resistance, self-assertion, protest, and objections, when 
followed by ultimate yielding to the adult, indicate healthy 
socialization processes. Unfailing acceptance of adult 
demands and restrictions without a peep suggest excessive 
anxiety. 

8. Curiosity 

Does the child occasionally exhibit curiosity, adventure, and 
even mischief? A child who never pries or snoops where 
forbidden may not be pushing against perceived boundaries 
enough for healthy development or may fear punishment 
excessively. On the other hand, frequent manifestation of 
these behaviors may indicate a search for boundaries. 

9. Interest 

Does the child occasionally become involved, absorbed, 
and interested in something outside of him- or herself? The 
emphasis here is on sustained involvement in "activities" 
rather than in "passivities" such as television. A preschooler 
who cannot become absorbed in an activity or who rarely 
stays with a project until completion may need help. 

10. Spontaneous Affection 

Does the child express spontaneous affection for one or 
more of those responsible for his or her care? Note that 
this criterion refers to spontaneous declarations of love, not 
such displays as the required goodnight kiss. Also, 
demonstrations of affection vary among families and 
cultures and must be taken into account on this criterion. 
Nevertheless, in culturally appropriate ways, a child who is 
thriving is likely occasionally to express affection toward 
caretakers and deep pleasure in being with them. Exces- 
sive expressions of this kind, however, may signal doubts 
about the feelings caretakers have toward the child. 

11. Enjoyment of the "Good Things of Life" 

Does the child enjoy the " good things of life?" For young 
children, playing with others; going to picnics, parties, 
festivals, and new places; and exploring new toys are parts 
of the good life. If a child has a problem such as shyness, 
fear of dogs, or food dislikes, but the problem is not so 
severe that it prevents him or her from enjoying childhood 
pleasures, then assume that the child will outgrow the 
problem. If, however, problems do prevent enjoyment of the 
good things of childhood, help is called for. 

Suggestions for Intervention 

The first three of these eleven criteria of sound 
development — sleeping, eating, and toilet habits — are 
particularly sensitive indicators of the child's well-being 
because only the child has control of them. The other 
criteria are more culture-bound and situationally deter- 
mined. When the pattern of a child’s behavior on about half 
of the criteria seems less than optimum over a period of 
about a month, some remedial action should be taken. 

While each individual case will require its own special 
intervention, some general approaches are worth trying right 
away. For example, no matter what the underlying cause. 



almost all young children respond well to spending time 
alone with an adult who is important to them. The important 
adult may be a parent, relative, caregiver, or anyone else 
with whom the child has a significant relationship. The time 
can be spent walking around the block, helping to tidy up a 
closet, gardening, baking a cake, or doing anything else the 
child really enjoys. The activity should be simple; it need not 
be an exotic trip to a faraway place. The main point is 
having someone special all to oneself. A few minutes a day 
for a few weeks' will invariably help alleviate whatever 
stresses the child has encountered. Once the level of stress 
is reduced and the child is more relaxed, he or she may 
then become more responsive to a parent's guidance arid 
suggestions about how to cope with the problem at hand. 

In some cases a child's development can get back on track 
when his or her daily routines are simplified. Many 
preschoolers have a hard time coping with frequent, rapid, 
changes in environments within a day or week in which they 
are expected to be responsive and cooperative, to exercise 
self-control, and to be self-sufficient For such children, 
reducing the number and rate of changes can go a long 
way to helping them "get back on the right foot." 
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Assessment of Preschool Children 

Nicholas A. Vacc and Sandra H. Ritter 



Assessment of Preschool Children 

With the enactment of the Education for All Handi- 
capped Children Act (PL 94-142) of 1975 and its amend- 
ments (PL-99-457 of 1986 and PL 101-476 of 1990), all chil- 
dren are entitled to appropriate free education and re- 
lated services regardless of disabilities. As a result ma- 
jor strides have been made toward providing services for 
developmentally delayed children. These services include 
transportation, case management, family training and 
couns elin g, home visits for counseling, health services. 



psychological services, social-work services, special class- 
room instruction, adapted physical education, audiology, 
and speech-language pathology. To gain access to these 
services, children who are suspected of having develop- 
mental or physical disabilities have to be referred to 
trained and qualified individuals or multi-disciplinary 
teams for assessment in cognitive, physical, language and 
speech, psychosocial, and self-help areas. 

Young children, however, are difficult subjects to as- 
sess accurately because of their activity level and distract- 
ibility, shorter attention span, wariness of strangers, and 
inconsistent performance in unfamiliar environments. 
Other factors that may affect a child's performance in- 
clude cultural differences and language barriers, parents 
not having books to read to their child and a child's lack 
of interaction with other children. Consequently, assess- 
ment of infants, toddlers, and young children requires 
sensitivity to the child's background, and knowledge of 
testing limitations and procedures with young children. 

Current Trends 

Assessment, differentiated from test administration 
and interpretation, is usually a comprehensive process of 
gathering information about a child across developmen- 
tal areas. Benner (1992) reported several continua along 
which assessments fall: (a) norm-referenced to criterion- 
referenced, product oriented to process oriented assess- 
ment; (b) formal to informal assessment, direct to indi- 
rect assessment; (c) standardized tests to handicap-accom- 
. modating t^ts; and (d) single-discipline approach to team 
approach. The present trend in preschool assessment is 
toward the latter perspective or each continuum with 
strengths being emphasized rather than deficits. 

Thus, current trends in preschool assessment in- 
clude a move away from a "single assessor" model to an 
environmental model which is designed for the individual 
child. Through a team approach, children are evaluated 



with family members present, and factors of the home 
and social environment are taken into consideration. 
Because of the increased situation-specificity of develop- 
mental tests, which can be administered by professionals 
other than practicing psychologists, their use is increas- 
ing (Niemeyer, J. A., personal communication, August 19, 

It has been recommended thatnonn-referenced tests, 
such as intelligence tests which historically have been 
used as a measure of ability and as an entrance criterion 
for programs such- as Head Start, be replaced with as- 
sessments based on multiple theoretical perspectives 
(Niemeyer, J. A. personal communication, August 19, 
1994). A more holistic evaluation of the child can be ob- 
tained by integrating tests of cognitive ability with other 
measures such as assessment of social and motor skills 
development. 

Characteristics of Preschool Assessment 

In identifying appropriate interventions at the pre- 
school level, there is less focus on testing and more on 
evaluating the individual child. Some of the more impor- 
tant characteristics are as follows: 

Criterion referenced and process oriented 

Criterion-referenced tests allow each child to be as- 
sessed as an individual. Comparing the child with de- 
velopmental milestones and selecting areas to reinforce 
allows interventions to be specifically tailored to a child. 
Attention is given to the process of the interactions (i.e., 
whether the assessment is being conducted in a way that 
optimizes tire child's demonstration of abilities). 

Informal, indirect, and naturalistic evaluations 

Informal, relaxed settings where the child can be as 
much at ease as possible are recommended when doing 
assessment. Assessing a child within the context of his 
or her community and the interacting social systems, and 
taking into account the family's needs, resources, and 
concerns affect both the evaluation and possible interven- 
tions. One of the most important developments in this 
area is Trans-disciplinary Playbased Assessment (Linder, 
1993), during which the child engages in play with a fa- 
miliar person and the interactions of the child with the 
adult are observed by a team. The assessment is con- 
structed so that the team can communicate with the play 
facilitator concerning unobserved skills (e.g., can the child 
stack three blocks). The combination of informal play- 
based assessment and more directed and structured ac- 
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tivities provides greater opportunity for a high level of per- 
formance (Bagnato Sc Neisworth, 1994). 

Handicap accommodating assessments 

Standardized assessment procedures present problems 
when a child has a handicap that impedes test performance 
even though the area being examined is not related to the 
handicap. Attention is bemg directed toward developing 
assessment procedures that accommodate for handicaps ana 
provide a more accurate evaluation of the child. 

Multi-disciplinary/trans-disciplinary approach 

Because single discipline evaluations provide a "snap- 
shot" from a limited perspective, assessments involving more 
than one discipline are recommended. Options include multi- 
disciplinary, inter-disciplinary, and trans-disciplinary assess- 
ments. Multi-disciplinary teams are based on the medical 
model where many disciplines evaluate individually and 
provide reports to a central figure. Inter-disciplinary team 
members assess the child individually and then convene to 
discuss findings and form joint recommendations. With a 
trans-disciplinary team, representation of all disciplines that 
are needed for a child (e.g., occupational therapy, speech 
therapy, medical doctor, nutritionist) are present, and the child 
is observed and discussed by all at the same time, thus pro- 
viding an evaluation of the total child. 

The Role of Mental Health Practitioners 

Many current methods for preschool assessment are de- 
signed to be convenient for both the assessors and the fami- 
lies, and to have all individuals involved with a child partici- 
pate directly in the evaluation process. Improvement is fos- 
tered when a holistic concept of the child is provided through 
a multi-disciplinary or trans-disciplinary assessment that is 
part of a larger set of conditions wnichpromote change, such 
as family system interventions (AAHE, 1992). In many in- 
stances, the mental health practitioners (e.g., counselors) will 
not be directly involved in the test administration, but will 
work with the family during the process. In particular, men- 
tal health practitioners can provide information on testing, 
legal requirements, and the merits and limitations of pre- 
school assessment methods. It is helpful for the parents to 
know that the principles of good assessment practice reflect 
a multi-dimensional, integrated understanding of learning, 
explicitly stated purposes, experiences that lead to results, 
and continuous intervention and re-evaluation. Mental health 
practitioners who are actively involved as part of the assess- 
ment team evaluating a referred child need to be familiar with 



the different assessment methods and their limitations, as well 
as current assessment trends and the reasoning behind them. 
This is especially important given that as few as 10% of tests 
administered to preschool children have been reported as ap- 
propriate to screen that population (Wortham, 1990). If men- 
tal health practitioners are not participants in the assessment 
process but are in the position of working with a child or the 
family after an assessment has been completed and a referral 
has been made, they need to evaluate whether the instru- 
ments employed, the assessment environment, and the way 
in which the evaluation was administered were appropriate 
for the particular child. 

Summary 

Major changes in the level of interest and evaluation 
methoas employed in preschool assessment have occurred 
in the past decade. The current trend is toward an ecologi- 
cal, child-centered approach which includes trans- or multi- 
disciplinary evaluations. Such approaches evaluate the "to- 
tal child" rather than a specific area. 
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BEGINNING READING AND PHONOLOGICAL 
AWARENESS FOR STUDENTS WITH 
LEARNING DISABILITIES 



Learning to read begins well before the first day of 
school. When Ron and Donna tell nursery rhymes to 
their baby, Mia, they are beginning to teach Mia to read. 
They are helping her to hear the similarities and 
differences in the sounds of words. She will begin to 
manipulate and understand sounds in spoken language, 
and she will practice this understanding by making up 
rhymes and new words of her own. She will team the 
names of the letters, and she will team the different 
sounds each letter represents. As she gets a little older, 
Ron and Donna will teach her to write letters and 
numbers that she will already recognize by their shapes. 
Finally, she will associate the letters of the alphabet with 
the sounds of the words she uses when she speaks. At 
this point, she is on her way to learning to read! 

When she tries to read books with her parents, at school, 
and on her own, Mia will leam how to learn new words by 
sounding them out. With more practice, she will begin to 
recognize familiar words easily and quickly, and she will 
know the patterns of spelling that appear in words and 
the patterns of words as they appear in sentences. She 
will be able to pay attention not just to the tetters and 
words, but to the meanings they represent. Ultimately, 
Mia will be able to think about the meaning of the text as 
she reads. 

Where does phonological awareness fit into 
this process? 

Key to the process of learning to read is Mia's ability to 
identify the different sounds that make words and to 
associate these sounds with written words. In order to 
team to read, Mia must be aware of phonemes. A 
phoneme is the smallest functional unit of sound. For 
example, the word caf contains three distinctly different 
sounds. There are 44 phonemes in the English 
language, including letter combinations such as Ah/. 

In addition to identifying these sounds, Mia must also be 
able to manipulate them. Word play involving 



segmenting words into their constituent sounds, 
rhyming words, and blending sounds to make words is 
also essential to the reading process. The ability to 
identify and manipulate the sounds of language is called 
phonological awareness. Adams (1990) described five 
levels of phonological awareness ranging from an 
awareness of rhyme to being able to switch or substitute 
the components in a word. While phonological 
awareness affects early reading ability, the ability to read 
also increases phonological awareness (Smith, 

Simmons, & Kameenui, 1995). 

Many children with learning disabilities have deficiencies 
in their ability to process phonological information. Thus, 
they do not readily leam how to relate letters of the 
alphabet to the sounds of language (Lyon, 1 995). For all 
students, the processes of phonological awareness, 
including phonemic awareness, must be explicitly 
taught. 

Children from culturally diverse backgrounds may have 
particular difficulties with phonological awareness. 
Exposure to language at home, exposure to reading at 
an early age, and dialect all affect the ability of children to 
understand the phonological distinctions on which the 
English language is built. Teachers must apply sensitive 
effort and use a variety of techniques to help children 
leam these skills when standard English is not spoken at 
home (Lyon, 1994). 

How is phonological awareness taught? 

To teach phonological awareness, begin by 
demonstrating the relationships of f. - rts to wholes. Then 
model and demonstrate how to segment short 
sentences into individual words, showing how the 
sentence is made up of words. Use chips or other 
manipulatives to represent the number of words in the 
sentence. Once the students understand part-whole 
relationships at the sentence level, move on to the word 
level, introducing multisyllable words for segmentation 
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into syllables. Finally, move to phoneme tasks by 
modeling a specific sound and asking the students to 
produce that sound both in isolation and in a variety of 
words and syllables. 

It is best to begin with easier words and then move on to 
more difficult ones. Five characteristics make a word 
easier or more difficult (Kameenui, 1996): 

1 . The size of the phonological unit (e.g. , K is easier to 
break sentences into words and words into syllables 
than to break syllables into phonemes). 

2 . The number of phonemes in the word (e g., it is 
easier to break phonemicaily short words such as no. 
see and cap than snort, sleep or scrap). 

3. Phoneme position in words (e.g., initial consonants 
are easier than final consonants and middle 
consonants are most difficult). 

4. Phonological properties of words (e.g., continuant, 
such as Is/ and ImJ are easier than very brief sounds 
such as IV). 

5. Phonological awareness challenges (e.g., rhyming 
and initial phoneme identification are easier than 
blending and segmenting). 

Examples of phonological awareness tasks include 
phoneme deletion (“What word would be left if the IVJ 
sound were taken away from cat?"); Word to word 
matching ("Do pen and pipe begin with the same 
sound?*); Blending (“What word would we have if we 
blended these sounds together: Iml lol /p/?*); Phoneme 
segmentation (*What sounds do you hear in the word 
hot?"); Phoneme counting ("How many sounds do you 
hear in the word cake?’); and Rhyming ("Tell me all of the 
words that you know that rhyme with the word cat?*) 
(Stanovich, 1994). 

Beginning readers require more direct instructional 
support from teachers in the early stages of teaching. 
This is illustrated in the following example: The teacher 
models the sound or the strategy for making the sound 
and has the children use the strategy to produce the 



sound. It is very important that the teacher model the 
correct sounds. This is done using several examples for 
each dime.ision and level of difficulty. The children are 
prompted to use the strategy during guided practice and 
more difficult examples are introduced. A sequence and 
schedule of opportunities for children to apply and 
develop facility with sounds should be tailored to each 
child's needs, and should be given top priority. 
Opportunities to engage in phonological awareness 
activities should be plentiful, frequent, and fun 
(Kameenui, 1996). 
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The Contribution of Documentation to the Quality 
of Early Childhood Education 

Lilian G. Katz and Sylvia C. Chard 



The municipal preprimary schools in the northern Italian city 
of Reggio Emilia have been attracting worldwide attention for 
more than a decade. The reasons are many and have been 
discussed by a number of observers and visitors (see 
Edwards, Gandini, & Forman, 1993, and Katz & Cesarone, 
1994.) While interest in what is now called the "Reggio Emilia 
Approach" is focused on many of its impressive features, 
perhaps its unique contribution to early childhood education 
is the use of the documentation of children’s experience as 
a standard part of classroom practice. 

Documentation, in the forms of observation of children and 
extensive recordkeeping, has long been encouraged and 
practiced in many early childhood programs. However, 
compared to these practices in other traditions, documenta- 
tion in Reggio Emilia focuses more intensively on children’s 
experience, memories, thoughts, and ideas in the course of 
their work. Documentation practices in Reggio Emilia pre- 
primary schools provide inspiring examples of the importance 
of displaying children’s work with great care and attention to 
both the content and aesthetic aspects of the display. 

Documentation typically includes samples of a child's work at 
several different stages of completion; photographs showing 
work in progress; comments written by the teacher or other 
adults working with the children; transcriptions of children's 
discussions, comments, and explanations of intentions about 
the activity; and comments made by parents. Observations, 
transcriptions of tape-recordings, and photographs of children 
discussing their work can be included. Examples of children’s 
work and written reflections on the processes in which the 
children engaged can be displayed in classrooms or 
hallways. The documents reveal how the children planned, 
carried out, and completed the displayed work. 

It seems to us that high-quality documentation of children’s 
work and ideas contributes to the quality of an early 
childhood program in at least six ways. 

1. Enhancement of children’s learning 
Documentation can contribute to the extensiveness and depth 
of children's learning from their projects and other work. As 
Loris Malaguzzi points out, through documentation children 
"become even more curious, interested, and confident as 
they contemplate the meaning of what they have achieved" 
(Malaguzzi, 1993, p. 63). The processes of preparing and 
displaying documentaries of the children’s experience and 
effort provides a kind of debriefing or re-visiting of experience 



during which new understandings can be clarified, deepened, 
and strengthened. Observation of the children in Reggio 
Emilia preprimary classes indicates that children also learn 
from and are stimulated by each other’s work in ways made 
visible through the documents displayed. 

The documentation of the children's ideas, thoughts, feelings, 
and reports are also available to the children to record, 
presen/e, and stimulate their memories of significant 
experiences, thereby further enhancing their learning related 
to the topics investigated. In addition, a display documenting 
the work of one child or of a group often encourages other 
children to become involved in a new topic and to adept a 
reprssentational technique they might use. For example, 
Susan and Leroy had just done a survey of which grocery 
stores in town are patronized by the families of their 
classmates. When Susan wanted to make a graph of her 
data, she asked Jeff about the graph displayed of his survey 
about the kinds of cereal their class ate for breakfast. With 
adult encouragement, children can be resourceful in seeking 
the advice of classmates when they know about the work 
done by the other children throughout the stages of a project 

2. Taking children’s ideas and work seriously 

Careful and attractive documentary displays can convey to 
children that their efforts, intentions, and ideas are taken 
seriously. These displays are not intended primarily to serve 
decorative or show-off purposes. For example, an important 
element in the project approach is the preparation of 
documents for display by which one group of children can let 
others in the class working on other aspects of the topic learn 
of their experience and findings. Taking children's work 
seriously in this way encourages in them the disposition to 
approach their work responsibly, with energy and 
commitment, showing both delight and satisfaction in the 
processes and the results. 

3. Teacher planning and evaluation with children 

One of the most salient features of project work is continuous 
planning based on the evaluation of work as it progresses. As 
the children undertake complex individual or small group 
collaborative tasks over a period of several days or weeks, 
the teachers examine the work each day and discuss with the 
children their ideas and the possibilities of new options for the 
following days. Planning decisions can be made on the basis 
of what individual or groups of children have found 
interesting, stimulating, puzzling, or challenging. 
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For example, in an early childhood center where the teachers 
engage weekly— and often daily as well— In review of 
children's work, they plan activities for the following week 
collaboratively, based in part on their review. Experiences 
and activities are not planned too far in advance, so that new 
strands of work can emerge and be documented. At the end 
of the morning or of the school day, when the children are no 
longer present, teachers can reflect on the work in progress 
and the discussion which surrounded it, and consider 
possible new directions the work might take and what 
suggestions might support the work. They can also become 
aware of the participation and development of each individual 
child. This awareness enables the teacher to optimize the 
children's chances of representing their ideas in interesting 
and satisfying ways. When teachers and children plan 
together with openness to each other’s ideas, the activity is 
likely to be undertaken with greater interest and 
representational skill than if the child had planned alone, or 
the teacher had been unaware of the challenge feeing the 
child. The documentation provides a kind of ongoing planning 
and evaluation that can be done by the team of adults who 
work with the children. 

4. Parent appreciation and participation 
Documentation makes it possible for parents to become 
intimately and deeply aware of their children’s experience in 
the school. As Malaguzzi points out, documentation 
"introduces parents to a quality of knowing that tangibly 
changes their expectations. They reexamine their 
assumptions about their parenting roles and their views about 
the experience their children are living, and take a new and 
more inquisitive approach toward the whole school 
experience” (Malaguzzi, 1993, p. 64). 

Parents’ comments on children’s work can also contribute to 
the value of documentation. Through learning about the work 
in which their children are engaged, parents may be able to 
contribute ideas for field experiences which the teachers may 
not have thought of, especially when parents can offer 
practical help in gaining access to a field site or relevant 
expert, in one classroom a parent brought in a turkey from 
her uncle's farm after she learned that the teacher was 
helping the children grasp what a real live turkey looked like. 

The opportunity to examine the documentation of a project in 
progress can also help parents to think of ways they might 
contribute their time and energy in their child’s classroom. 
There are many ways parents can be involved: listening to 
children's intentions, helping them find the materials they 
need, making suggestions, helping children write their ideas, 
offering assistance in finding and reading books, and 
measuring or counting things in the context of the project. 

5. Teacher research and process awareness 
Documentation is an important kind of teacher research, 
sharpening and focusing teachers’ attention on children’s 
plans and understandings and on their own role in children's 
experiences. As teachers examine the children’s work and 
prepare the documentation of it, their own understanding of 
children’s development and insight into their learning is 
deepened in ways not likely to occur from inspecting test 
results. Documentation provides a basis for the modification 
and adjustment of teaching strategies, and a source of ideas 
for new strategies, while deepening teachers' awareness of 
each child's progress. On the basis of the rich data made 
available through documentation, teachers are able to make 



informed decisions about appropriate way- to support each 
child's development and learning. 

The final product of a child's hard work rarely makes possible 
an appreciation of the false starts and persistent efforts en- 
tailed in the work. By examining the documented steps taken 
by children during their investigations and representational 
work, teachers and parents can appreciate the uniqueness of 
each child’s construction of his or her experience, and the 
ways group efforts contribute to their learning. 

6. Children’s learning made visible 
Of particular relevance to American educators, documentation 
provides information about children’s learning and progress 
that cannot be demonstrated by the formal standardized tests 
and checklists we commonly employ. While U.S. teachers 
often gain important information and insight from their own 
first-hand observations of children, documentation of the 
children's work in a wide variety of media provides compelling 
public evidence of the intellectual powers of young children 
that is not available in any other way that we know of. 



The powerful contribution of documentation in these six ways 
is possible because children are engaged in absorbing, 
complex, interesting projects worthy of documentation. If, as 
is common in many traditional Hassrooms around the world, 
a large propo tion of children's 'jme is devoted to making the 
same pictures with the same materials about the same topic 
on the same day in the same way, there would be little to 
document which would intrigue parents and provide rich 
content for teacher-parent or child-parent discussion! 
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Father/Male Involvement in Early Childhood Programs 

Brent A. McBride and Thomas R. Rane 



Parents, educators, researchers, and policymakers all assert 
the value of positive home-school partnerships. This focus on 
parental involvement in scnool settings comes at a time when 
early childhood programs increasingly consist of children from 
single-parent households, recombined or blended families, 
foster-parent homes, extended families with relatives, or a 
variety of other family situations (Epstein, 1988). A major 
challenge for family support professionals working in early 
childhood settings is to restructure program policies and 
practices aimed at increasing parent involvement to reflect 
the new realities of family structure, lifestyle, and ethnic 
characteristics. This effort is crucial as an increasing number 
of states and local public school systems move toward 
offering pre-kindergarten programs for children from 
economically disadvantaged and "high-risk" backgrounds 
(Karweit, 1993). 

Father/Male Involvement in Early Childhood Settings 

An important yet often overlooked strategy in the effort to 
increase parent involvement in early childhood programs is 
involving fathers or other significant male role figures. The 
notion that all fathers of children from low-income and 
high-risk backgrounds absent themselves from child rearing 
is a myth that permeates program development efforts in this 
area. For example, in a recent study of a pre-kindergarten 
at-risk program, McBride and Un (in press) found that a 
majority of the mothers surveyed reported their children had 
regular and consistent interaction with a father or other male 
role figure despite the high proportion of single-parent 
families being served by the program. In a nationwide survey 
of Head Start programs serving low-income families, Levine 
(1993) found that a man is present (whether the father, 
mother’s boyfriend, or other male relative) in approximately 
60 percent of Head Start families. Furthermore, in a similar 
nationwide survey of Head Start programs, Gary et al. (1 987) 
found that the majority of parents and staff members felt that 
emphasis should be placed on getting Head Start fathers 
involved in the program. 

The myths and stereotypes surrounding men in low-income 
and high-risk households have had a significant negative 
impact on policies relating to programs that benefit 
disadvantaged families (Levine, 1993). Generally these 
policies identify "parents" as targets for their outreach 
initiatives, yet program implementation typically discourages 
the participation of men in parent involvement activities. The 
lack of initiatives designed to encourage male involvement In 
pre-kindergarten programs for children who are at risk for 
later school failure does not build upon the strengths that 



many of these men can bring to the parenting 
situation — strengths that can be utilized in the development 
of effective home-school partnerships. When men become 
actively involved, they can have positive impacts on many 
aspects of children’s development (see Lamb, in press, for a 
comprehensive review). 

Getting Fathers/Males Involved 

Given the support for increased involvement of parents in 
their children’s schooling and the positive contributions men 
can make to their children’s development, it is important to 
reach out specifically to fathers or other significant males in 
parent involvement efforts for pre-kindergarten and early 
childhood programs. In doing so, however, it is important to 
recognize at the outset that several barriers must be 
overcome in order to successfully get men more involved. 
Levine (1 993) has outlined four factors that constrain Head 
Start and state-funded pre-kindergarten programs from 
encouraging father involvement (1) fathers' fears of exposing 
inadequacies; (2) ambivalence of program staff members 
about father involvement; (3) gatekeeping by mothers; and 
(4) inappropriate program design and delivery. Each one of 
these barriers must be overcome as programs attempt to 
encourage and facilitate increased involvement of fathers in 
their children’s school experiences. 

McBride and his colleagues (McBride, Obuchowski, & Rane, 
1996) have identified several key issues that need to be 
explored as early childhood programs struggle to build 
stronger home-school partnerships through the development 
and implementation of parent involvement initiatives targeted 
at men. 

1. Be Specific about Goals 

Early childhood educators need to be specific in their reasons 
for developing parent involvement initiatives targeted at men. 
Prior to developing such initiatives, educators must ask 
themselves why they think such efforts are important and how 
they can enhance the services being provided to children and 
families. There are clear benefits to encouraging male 
involvement in early childhood programs for enrolled children, 
their families, and the programs in general. Focusing on male 
involvement because it is currently a "hot" social issue 
increases the likelihood that such efforts will wane when the 
next big issue emerges. 

2. Acknowledge Resistance to Initiatives 

Not everyone will be committed to the concept of parent 
involvement initiatives targeted at fathers or other significant 
males. The lack of male involvement and "responsible” 
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fathering behaviors is often cited as a major reason for 
children's later school failure, and many people will question 
why resources should be targeted at these men when they 
are viewed as the primary cause of the problems facing 
children. This resistance may come from mothers, teachers, 
school administrators, and community leaders. Since support 
from these groups is critical to the success of parent 
involvement initiatives designed for men, educators will need 
to build a strong rationale for developing such initiatives, a 
rationale that can be clearly articulated to these groups in 
order to gain their support for such efforts. 

3. Identify the Significant Male Role Figures 
Educators will need ♦? be specific about whom to target in 
their efforts to encourage male involvement. Research data 
have indicated that children growing up in low-income and 
single-parent homes often have regular and consistent 
interactions with a father figure, although not necessarily their 
biological father. Focusing efforts on biological fathers will 
exclude a targe proportion of men who play significant roles 
in the lives of these children. The key for educators will be to 
identify who the men are in the lives of these children who 
can then become targets for these efforts. 

4 . Provide Training and Support Services for Staff 
Most early childhood educators have received little, if any, 
formalized education and training in the area of parent 
involvement. This is especially true in the area of male 
involvement in early childhood programs. If such efforts are 
to be successful, teachers will need staff development and 
in-service training experiences that will allow them to develop 
a knowledge base from which to develop and implement 
initiatives that are designed to encourage male 
involvement in their programs. 

5. Train Female Facilitators To Accept Male Involvement 
Although having male staff members provide leadership to 
initiatives designed to encourage male involvement in early 
childhood programs would be desirable, such expectations 
are not always realistic because the majority of professionals 
in this field are female. Women can be successful in these 
efforts, but they must acknowledge and build upon the unique 
strengths that men bring to the parenting realm and be 
sensitive to differences in the ways in which men and women 
approach parenting and interacting with young children. 

6. Don’t Neglect Mothers 

Research has indicated that mothers tend to be the 
"gatekeepers" to their children for fathers or other significant 
male role figures. As educators develop initiatives to 
encourage male involvement, they must not do so at the 
expense of efforts targeted at mothers. Mothers need to be 
involved in the development of these efforts from the 
beginning. They need to be made aware of why resources 
are being put into developing these activities and how they 
and their children will benefit. Eliciting the support and 
involvement of mothers in developing such initiatives can help 
insure the initiatives’ success. 

7. Go Slowly 

As with any other initiative, early childhood educators must 
proceed slowly in their efforts to encourage male involvement 
in their programs. The key to success for these efforts is in 
building a male-friendly environment that facilitates a culture 
of male involvement in the program. However, building such 
a culture is a long-term process, and educators shouldn't 



expect too much, too soon. They should start slowly and 
build upon their successes. 

8. Don’t Reinvent the Wheel 

Many early childhood programs serving children who are at 
risk for later school failure already include comprehensive 
parent involvement components, although they tend to be 
targeted primarily at mothers. When developing initiatives for 
male involvement, educators should first evaluate the parent 
involvement components already in place and explore how 
they may be adapted to reach out to men in order to meet 
their unique needs. 

Conclusion 

Successful resolution of these issues will provide early 
childhood programs with a solid foundation from which to 
develop and implement parent involvement initiatives 
designed for men. Through such initiatives, men can become 
valuable resources as educators struggle to build stronger 
home-school partnerships aimed at strengthening family units 
that will help young children achieve success as they 
progress through the educational system. 
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HISPANIC PRESCHOOL EDUCATION: AN IMPORTANT OPPORTUNITY 



Young children learn many language, social, and practical 
skills in preschool that benefit them immediately and also en- 
hance their chances for future achievement. For poor chil- 
dren, preschool helps to offset the social, emotional, physical, 
and cognitive burdens that can result from their living situ- 
ation. For those who speak little or no English, preschool can 
provide a valuable bilingual education (Kagan, 1995). In rec- 
ognition of the benefits of early childhood education, in- 
creased Federal funds have recently become available for pre- 
school programs and for incorporating transition-to-school 
activities into them (Kagan & Garda, 1995). 

Nevertheless, Hispanic parents have been slow to over- 
come their historical reluctance to turn their young children 
over to non-family members for care. Nearly half of Hispanic 
mothers stay at home to raise their children. Even parents 
who need child care frequently prefer using relatives rather 
than a preschool, given the size and strength of extended His- 
panic families and traditional deep concerns about child 
safety (Fuller et al., 1994). Also, many Hispanic families can- 
not afford private preschools. According to one survey, with 
findings similar to many others, less than 26 percent of the 
313,000 Hispanic 5- and 4-year-old children attended nursery 
school in 1994, whereas nearly 43 percent of all children in the 
U.S. did (Bruno, in press). Thus, Hispanic children may en- 
ter kindergarten without the academic preparation that their 
peers have, and without the good educational start that 
would provide them with a positive attitude toward school 
and a sense of themselves as intellectual beings (Valdivieso it 
Nicolau, 1992). Indeed, the dropout rate among Hispanic 
youth is among the highest of the ethnic groups in the U.S., 
and many of those who do graduate from high school have 
not acquired the kinds of skills that will lead to greater em- 
ployment opportunities. 

The educational boost that preschool provides is particu- 
larly important for the one-quarter of Hispanic families that 
are poor by Federal guidelines. While Hispanic families are 
like others in that they want their children to succeed in 
school, poverty can seriously impede children's academic 
success and their parents' ability to actively foster high 
achievement. 

This digest describes strategies and programs specially de- 
signed to meet the early education needs of Hispanic chil- 
dren, particularly those whose families suffer from poverty. It 
also reviews efforts to recruit the children; to involve their 
parents in activities that will enhance their children's learn- 
ing; and to provide parents with literacy, job, and other skills 
training, and a range of social services. Hundreds of such pro- 
grams, developed by community leaders and educators 
•around the country, are now operating. 



The review here examines preschool experiences in situ- 
ations where the vast majority of families are Hispanic but it 
offers insights applicable to preschools in communities with 
only a small Hispanic population. It is limited to programs 
committed to strengthening children's knowledge of the 
various Hispanic cultures and the Spanish language as they 
teach English, although not all preschool programs use a bi- 
lingual strategy to teaching English literacy. 

Outreach and Parent Involvement Strata - ; es 

Despite the initial reluctance of Hispanic families to send 
their children to preschool, many do ultimately decide on en- 
rolling them as a result of persuasive and culturally sensitive 
recruitment strategies. Similar strategies also promote parent 
involvement during their children's school attendance. In 
fact, parent involvement is frequently the only common de- 
nominator among successful education programs for all chil- 
dren (Lewis, 1993). 

Preschool recruiters in the Hispanic community are not 
necessarily associated with a particular school. They may be 
church leaders, members of community-based organizations 
(CBOs) or job training staffs, social service providers, or even 
pediatricians, but they share the goal of ensuring that young 
children receive an effective early education (Lewis, 1993). 

It is best for recruiters to communicate with parents about 
the benefits of preschool using the parents' native language if 
their English language skills are limited, in person, on the 
telephone, and in notes. Using their native language, even 
when parents are bilingual, promotes trust as well as better 
communication. Meetings should be held in conveniently lo- 
cated and neutral locations (i.e., not schools or other possibly 
intimidating environs), and child care, transportation, and 
snacks should be provided. Scheduling should take parents' 
work schedules into account. Face-to-face contact is most ef- 
fective, and home visits can be useful. Obviously, parents 
should not be made to feel as if their parenting is inadequate, 
or that there are not benefits to be derived from drawing on 
an extended family for child rearing. In fact, some families 
may assume that grandparents are included in all invitations 
from school. Recruiters should treat families as equals, be pa- 
tient, and expect to have several interactions before families 
become willing to enroll their children in preschool ("Consid- 
ering Ethnic Culture," 1993; Blakes-Greenway, 1994; Lander- 
holm, Rubenstein, it Losch, 1994; Espinosa, 1995). 

It is important for recruiters to recognize that some par- 
ents, particularly immigrant and poor parents, may not agree 
that children will benefit academically from early childhood 
education. Rather than try to change parents' beliefs, recruit- 
ers can initially emphasize advantages of preschool that re- 
spond to the way parents actually think about child behavior 
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(Zepeda & Espinosa, 1988). The Hispanic Development Pro- 
ject has produced parent materials on cognitive development 
in English and Spanish that offer useful suggestions for ways 
to help their children learn while they are engaging in every- 
day activities with them (Nicolau, Ramos, & Palombo, 1990). 

Showing parents how the whole family can benefit from 
their children's preschool attendance is also an effective re- 
cruiting strategy. Providing English language or other skills 
development classes for adults can bolster parents bebef in 
the value of the entire program, of which preschool is but one 
part, and can provide them with an education that can sig- 
nificantly improve the quality of their lives (McCollum & 
Russo, 1993). Project FLAME, a Federally-funded urban pro- 
gram for Mexican American families, not only teaches literacy 
cViiic to the parents and preschoolers, but encourages parents 
to draw on these skills for personal empowerment when 
dealing with the various public agencies in their lives. Other 
attractive parent programs include workshops on topics of 
great relevance, such as parenting skills, gang awareness, 
communication and study skills, and vocational training 
(McLeod, 19%; Espinosa, 1995). 

Offering comprehensive services, including case manage- 
ment, can be an important inducement to parents to enroll 
their children (McCollum & Russo, 1993). Even simply pro- 
viding parents with information about community medical 
and social services and with forms they need (i.e., food stamp 
applications) can promote interest in preschool programs. 
Surveying parents about their duld rearing concerns and so- 
liciting their views on what should be induded in the pre- 
school program are ways to demonstrate that their ideas are 
valued and will be carefully considered (Blakes-Greenway, 
1994). 

More general recruiting strategies, usually undertaken by 
preschools themselves, are media releases (in English and 
Spanish) and brightly colored leaflets distributed to churches, 
CBOs, and other places where parents can be found. Word- 
of-mouth is also effective, and parents can be encouraged to 
share the information about preschools that they receive (Ni- 
colau & Ramos, 1990; (Pequenitos en Accwn, 1991). 

Preschool Programs 

Types 

The term "preschool" is used to define a wide variety of 
programs in centers for young children. Some have educa- 
tional components that consist of just a few minutes a day of 
direct instruction in skills building of any kind (sometimes 
delivered by a video presentation). Others use a carefully 
constructed age-appropriate academic curriculum that fills 
the day. Some have staffs with degrees in early childhood 
education and with state certification; others employ com- 
munity members whose experience is limited to what they 
learned from rearing their own children. 

Some preschools are profit-making charge substantial tui- 
tion, and respond to a market demand in their program offer- 
ings. Others are non-profit, run on very little money by relig- 
ious or community organizations, and consider their child 
care function sufficient to attract families. 

While certain locally-funded preschools in poorer commu- 
nities may suffer from a lack of resources of all types, those 
with Head Start, Even Start, and other government funding 
may provide a better education than even the most expensive 



private preschools (Kagan, 1995). Head Start, the largest pub- 
lic preschool program, provides free services to poor children 
through CBOs, and sets standards for required educational 
and social and health service components. Staff must help the 
children meet specific school readiness goals, although each 
Head Start school is free to design its own program. For exam- 
ple, one goal is to help students develop English literacy 
skills, but it is left to the individual school to decide whether 
to provide bilingual or monolingual instruction. Similarly, the 
local projects that comprise Even Start, a Federally-funded in- 
tergenerational literacy program, have a mandate to work 
with Head Start, but each is free to choose its own instruc- 
tional strategy. 

Goals 

The most important goal of preschool programs is to de- 
velop "the whole child/' but most programs are also con- 
cerned with serving families. A corollary aim is to prepare 
teacl ers and other care givers to work sensitively and effec- 
tively with children from diverse backgrounds (Villarreal, 
1993). 

For Children . Goal 1 of the National Education Goals Panel 
established a set of domains related to the school-readiness of 
young children that emphasizes overall development but 
also recommends the early acquisition of literacy skills and 
some general knowledge. The approach taken by programs 
to meet the goals may differ considerably in their emphasis, 
however Some programs use the developmental approach 
advocated by the National Association for die Education of 
Young Children, focusing on personal, social, and intellectual 
development, rather than on academics or school readiness 
(Pequenitos en Action, 1991). Other programs are more con- 
cerned with ensuring that minority and Limited English 
Speaking students acquire the skills and knowledge that 
many other students have when entering school. Some pro- 
grams use a preestablished curriculum, while others equip 
their teachers with the principles of child development, 
awareness of the cultures that children bring to the school, 
and the techniques of child observation, and then allow the 
teachers to create their own curriculum based on what the 
children already know (Williams, De Gaetano, Sutherland, $t 
Harrington, 1985). 

Regardless of emphasis, most aim to develop many of the 
following characteristics and competencies in their students 
(Pequenitos en Action , 1991; Villarreal, 1993; Kagan, 1995): 

• A positive self-image. 

• Social and emotional growth. 

• Literacy and language development 

• Expansion of early concepts, independent thinking, and 
problem-solving skills. 

• Cognition and general knowledge. 

• Creativity. 

• Interest in the natural world, and aesthetic appreciation 
and expression. 

• Respect for human dignity, cultural and linguistic diver- 
sity, and the rights of others. 

• Motor development. 

For Families . Helping families learn how to help their chil- 
dren is universal among programs, but limited resources fre- 
quently force educators to choose among possible activities. 
As a result, staff is likely to believe that its first responsibility 
is to the children, not parents, when choices must be made 
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Also, intensive family programs that respond to the needs of 
parents challenged by poverty and other problems may sim- 
ply be beyond the ability, and even the will, of most preschool 
staff. Nevertheless, early childhood educators and policy 
makers believe that preschool is the obvious place for two- 
generation service programs. Therefore, preschool programs 
are increasingly seeking partnerships with other community 
programs and additional public and private funds (Kagan, 
1995). 

Program Philosophy 

It is generally agreed that young children learn most read- 
ily when instruction builds on what they already know from 
experience. Therefore, preschools that serve bilingual and 
multicultural students draw on the children's native cultures 
and languages. The philosophy of Project ALERTA, designed 
for use in a variety of preschool settings, is representative of 
many other programs in that it "rejects the notion that bilin- 
gual perspectives or perspectives that are multicultural are 
simple additions to a preconceived program. Instead, it main- 
tains that the development of such perspectives pervades the 
total process of human growth and development, multicul- 
turalism and bilingualism must be interwoven with the entire 
structure of the program in order to have real meaning for die 
persons — children or adults — participating in it* (Williams et 
al., 1985, p. ix). For example, in Hispanic families there are 
roles for children of all ages, siblings are not separated by age, 
and they are used to taking care of each other Therefore, mul- 
ticultural preschools can create opportunities for multi-age 
groupings where older children can develop caring skills for 
younger children and younger children can become accus- 
tomed to looking up to role models ("Considering Ethnic Cul- 
ture," 1993). 

Basic Skills Programs 

Most early education programs emphasize literacy devel- 
opment — monolingual in English or Spanish, or bilin- 
gual— in the belief that it is the key to overall cognitive devel- 
opment. Thus, the most effective instructional programs con- 
sist of a high level of functional communication between 
teachers and students, and collaborative learning where 
small groups of children work together on a project or to 
solve a problem. These programs discourage lecturing by 
teachers and individualized work tasks that limit student 
speech (Garcia, 1995). Some preschool programs integrate 
teaching skills to children and parents together in the belief 
that both will learn more readily when doing so together 

One effective literacy activity for children and adults is 
story telling and writing. Students create stories based on 
their culture and experiences with words, and illustrate them 
by drawing and cutting and pasting pictures from magazines. 
For parents unaccustomed to reading to their children, this 
lesson provides a way to ease them into an unfamiliar but im- 
portant home learning activity (Landerholm et al., 1994). At a 
Chicago preschool, family science lessons are planned 
around food so that Limited English Speaking students can 
see the items being discussed, learn their English names 
through multiple repetitions by the teacher, and leam the les- 
son even though much of it may be in an unfamiliar language 
(Landerholm et al., 1994) 
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Bilingual Instruction 

The primary goal of bilingual preschool programs is to 
help children develop their first language skills as fully as 
possible, and to help them leam a second language, which 
they may not know at all upon entering preschool or may al- 
ready be using to some extent. An example of this approach 
is Un Marco Abierto, which operates according to the belief 
that teaching in a child's first language builds esteem and 
pride in family and community (Pequenitos en Action, 1991). 
The National Association of the Education of Young Children 
has a particularly strong position on the importance of 
strengthening children's native language; a recent position 
paper asserts that 'loss of their home language may result in 
the disruption of family communication patterns, which may lead to 
the loss of intergenerational wisdom; damage to individual and com- 
munity esteem; and the children’s potential nonmastery of their 
home language or English “ ("NAEYC Position Statement," 1996, 
P-5). 

A common philosophy, exemplified by Project ALERTA, is 
that language learning is never taught separately from the 
content of learning activities. While children may use more 
than one language in a conversation while they are learning 
a second language, teachers use only one language per in- 
structional sequence, acting out meanings as they speak to fa- 
cilitate comprehension. Gradually, through repetition of 
words and phrases used in lessons based on their experiences 
and prior knowledge, children's comprehension increases 
(Williams et al., 1975). 

Staff Qualifications and Development 

Preschool staff members may vary widely in their educa- 
tion level, training, and experience, although schools that re- 
ceive public funding may have to employ teachers who meet 
certain credentialing criteria. Small preschools in poor areas 
serving predominantly minority children are more likely 
than others to have inadequately trained staff because they 
have access to fewer community resources and parents can 
pay only minimal amounts for enrollment Their staffs are 
likely to be comprised of female community members, some 
of whom do not have even a high school diploma and many 
of whom receive neither general child care training nor direc- 
tion about curriculum or learning activities (Reginatto, 1993). 
Some staff without formal teacher education training do com- 
plete a special preschool education program, however. 

Educators agree that, regardless of other competencies, 
teachers of non-native English speaking children should be 
able to communicate in the children's home language and 
must be sensitive to their cultural background because adults' 
cultural background affects the ways they communicate with 
children (Lewis, 1993; 'NAEYC Position Paper;' 1996). Most 
educators also believe that at least some members of the staff 
must share the native cultures of die students. 

Since it is inevitable that some teachers have misconcep- 
tions about the characteristics of particular population 
groups, and even prejudices, it is useful to confront such be- 
liefs directly in training in order to dispel them (Nicolau & Ra- 
mos. 1990). Becoming a role model for the celebration of cul- 
tural uiversity, and establishing a classroom climate of accep- 
tance, respect, and self-appreciation, should be key functions 
of teachers (Reginatto, 1993). 
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Along with more traditional preschool coursework, pre- 
and inservice training should indude strategies to improve 
family literacy (Mulhem, Rodriguez-Brown, & Shanahan, 
1994). Some specific training areas for working with children 
indude ( Pequenitos en Action , 1991; McLaughlin, Blanchard, & 
Osanai, 1995; "NAEYC Position Paper," 1996): 

• Working with young children. 

• Language acquisition. 

• Second-language learning. 

• Use of translators. 

• Working with diverse families. 

• Sodolinguistics. 

• Assessment of language development. 

• Cross-cultural communication. 

• The politics of race, language, and culture. 

• Community involvement. 

Conclusion 

Hispanic parents should be encouraged to enroll their chil- 
dren in preschool, both to provide them with important 
school readiness skills and to provide their families with a 
range of services that will improve all aspects of their lives. 
The programs must be family-friendly and affordable, and 
they must provide culturally sensitive, bilingual, and educa- 
tionally rich experiences for the children. 

— Wendy Schwartz 
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Lasting Benefits of Preschool Programs 

Lawrence J. Schweinhart 



More than other educational innovations, high-quality 
programs for young children living in poverty have 
demonstrated the promise of lasting benefits and return on 
investment. Various longitudinal studies have documented 
such benefits. Some of these studies have been intensive, 
i.e., they used a strict experimental design but studied fewer 
than 500 study participants at a single site. Others have been 
extensive, i.e., they used a less strict design but studied 
more than 500 study participants at multiple sites or over 
several years. Generally speaking, the results of intensive 
studies are clearly valid for the subject group studied but are 
harder to generalize to a larger population. The reverse is 
true for extensive studies. Both types of studies are important 
to well-informed public policy development. 

The programs examined in the longitudinal studies reported 
in this digest served young children living in poverty who 
were at special risk of school failure. Children entered the 
programs at some time before age five and remained in them 
for at least one school year. The studies examined a variety 
of high-quality early childhood programs that included either 
classes for children or home visits to parents and children or 
both. Some of the studies lasted only a few years, while 
others followed program participants into adulthood. 

Effects on School Performance 

All of the studies that collected data on early childhood 
intellectual performance found that their program groups had 
significantly better intellectual performance than their no- 
program groups during the program and for a year or two 
thereafter. A comprehensive meta-analysis identified 50 Head 
Start studies that found evidence of immediate improvements 
in children’s intellectual and sodoemotional performance and 
health that lasted several years (McKey et al., 1985). 

Some educators and others believe that, while preschool 
programs for children in poverty have positive effects, these 
effects fade away over time. However, clear evidence of the 
gradual disappearance of effects has been found only for 
gains in children's scores on tests of their intellectual 
performance, and not for other positive effects of programs. 

Several studies, including those by Gray et al. (1982), Irvine 
(1982). Levenstein et al. as reported in the Consortium for 
Longitudinal Studies (CLS) (1983, p.237-263), and 

Schweinhart et al. (1993), found that significantly fewer 
program participants than nonparticipants in a matched 
control group were ever placed in special education classes. 
In three studies by Gotts (1989), Irvine (1 982), and Palmer as 



reported in the CLS (1983, p 201 -236), significantly fewer 
program participants than nonparticipants were ever retained 
in grade. 

In several studies (Fuerst & Fuerst, 1993; Gotts, 1989; 
Schweinhart et al., 1993), the program group had a 
significantly higher high school graduation rate than the no- 
program group. When these findings were examined by 
gender, it was found that girls who had participated in the 
program had significantly higher graduation rates than girls 
who had not participated, but that a similar difference 
between participants and nonparticipants was not evident for 
boys. Nevertheless, in the one study with relevant data for 
adults (Schweinhart et al., 1993), men who had been 
program participants had significantly higher monthly 
earnings, higher rates of home ownership, and fewer lifetime 
arrests than men who had not participated in the program. 

Effects on Community Behavior 

One intensive study, the High/Scope study as repotted by 
Schweinhart et al. (1993), found evidence that program 
participation had positive effects on adult crime, earnings, 
wealth, welfare dependence, and commitment to marriage. 
For example, program group members averaged significantly 
fewer criminal arrests than the no-program group— 2.3 versus 
4.6 arrests. Only 12% of men who had participated in the 
program had been arrested five or more times, compared to 
49% of men who had not participated in the program. Only 
7% of the program group had ever been arrested for drug 
dealing, significantly fewer than the 25% of the no-program 
group. In the High/Scope study and one other (Lally et al., 
1988), program-group members spent significantly less time 
on probation than did no-program group members. 

The High/Scope study found that 29% of those who had 
participated in the program reported monthly earnings at age 
27 of $2,000 or more, significantly more than the 7% of 
nonparticipants who reported such earnings. For men, the 
difference was due to better paying jobs: 42% of participants 
as compared to only 6% cf nonparticipants reported such 
monthly earnings. For women, the difference was in 
employment rates: 80% of participants but only 55% of 
nonparticipants were employed at the time of the age-27 
interview. Significantly more of the program group than the 
no-program group owned their own homes (36% versus 13%) 
and owned second cars (30% versus 13%). Significantly 
fewer program group members than no-p*rogram group 
members received welfare assistance or other social services 
as adults (59% versus 80%). The study found that 40% of 
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women who had participated in the program, but only 8% of 
ttiose who had not, were married at age 27; while 57% of the 
births to program females were out-of-wedlock, 83% of the 
births to no-program females were out-of-wedlock. 

Return on Investment 

The 1993 Schweinhart et al. study also involved a systematic 
analysis of the costs and benefits of the preschool program 
and its effects, expressed in constant 1992 dollars discounted 
annually at 3%. The program returned to taxpayers $88,433 
per participant from the following sources: 

• savings in schooling, due primarily to reduced need for 
special education services, and despite increased college 
costs for preschool-program participants; 

* higher taxes paid by preschool-program participants 
because they had higher earnings; 

• savings in welfare assistance; and 

♦ savings to the criminal justice system and to potential 
victims of crimes. 

With most participants attending the program for two school 
years, the average cost of the program was $12,356 per 
participant. Thus, the program provided taxpayers a return on 
investment of $7.16 on the dollar, better than most other 
public and private investments. The program cost $7,252 per 
child per year, primarily because it provided one teacher for 
every five children. It probably would have had the same 
effects if it had had one teacher for every eight children and 
would then have cost $5,000 per child per year. Spending 
less than that, however, would have jeopardized the 
program's effectiveness and return on investment. 

Only High-Quality Programs Have Lasting Effects 

These studies suggest that high-quality programs for young 
children produce significant long-term benefits because they 
empower young children, parents, and teachers. 

High-quality programs empower young children by encourag- 
ing them to initiate their own learning activities. The idea that 
young children initiate their own learning activities rather than 
act as mere passive recipients of information from others is 
central to developmental^ appropriate practice for young 
children. Such active learning encourages children to solve 
their everyday intellectual, social, and physical problems and 
to assume a measure of control over their environment. 

Such programs empower parents by involving them as part- 
ners with teachers in supporting their children’s development. 
Most of the preschool programs found to have long-term 
benefits included weekly home visits or emphasized parent 
involvement in other ways. The programs strengthened 
parents' ability to view their children as able, active learners 
and to support their children’s development of a sense of 
control and of intellectual, social, and physical abilities. 

Such programs empower teachers by providing them with 
inservice curriculum training and supportive curriculum 
supervision, which help them engage in practices that support 
children and parents. Such training is most successful in 
promoting quality when agencies have supportive 
administrations and trained curriculum specialists on staff 
who provide teachers with hands-on workshops, observation 
and feedback, and follow-up sessions (Epstein, 1993). 



Too often, our response to the intractable problems of 
poverty, crime, drug abuse, unemployment, and welfare 
dependence is frustration and even despair. Whatever we do, 
it seems these problems will not go away. Nor will high- 
quality pre-school programs make them go away entirely. But 
the evidence suggests that providing such programs will 
significantly reduce the magnitude of these problems; and 
that is reason enough to provide them. 
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School Readiness and Children’s Developmental Status 

Nicholas Ziii, Mary Collins, Jerry West, and Elvie Germino Hausken 



Kindergarten is now a nearly universal experience for 
children in the United States, with 98% of all children 
attending kindergarten prior to entering first grade. 
However, the population of children that comes to 
kindergarten is increasingly diverse. Growing numbers of 
children in the United States come from different racial, 
ethnic, and cultural backgrounds; family types; parent 
education levels; income strata; and language 
backgrounds. The majority of children come to 

kindergarten with some experience in center-based 
programs (such as child care centers or preschools), but 
the percentage of children with such experience and the 
quality of these experiences vary across the backgrounds 
and other characteristics listed above. 

Schools in the United Stctes are expected to respond to 
this diversity in children's backgrounds and educational 
needs by providing all children with appropriate activities 
and instruction to ensure that each child begins his or her 
schooling with a good start. Knowing the range of 
developmental accomplishments and difficulties that 
children bring with them when they arrive at kindergarten 
can help us understand the demands being placed on 
schools to meet the needs of the en* ring children. 
Indeed, some of the difficulties discussed here are not 
experienced as difficulties until children enter school. 

Parents of a national sample of 4,423 children from 3 to 5 
years of age who had not yet started kindergarten were 
asked about specific accomplishments and difficulties of 
their children. Parents, usually the mother, were asked to 
rate how well their child demonstrated behaviors indicating 
emerging literacy and numeracy skills, such as pretending 
to read stories or counting to 20, and small-motor skills, 
such as buttoning clothes and holding a pencil properly. 
Parents were also asked to rate the extent to which their 
child showed signs of difficulties in physical activity or 
attention, such as restlessness and inattention, speech 
difficulties, and less than optimal health. These data were 
collected in early 1993 as part of a U.S. Department of 
Education study (Zill et al., 1995). 

Accomplishments and Difficulties 

Three- to five-year-olds. The percentage of children 
displaying signs of emerging literacy and small-motor skills 
increased with age within the 3- to 5-year-old population 



and within months of age among 4-year-olds. For 
example, the percentage of preschoolers reported as able 
to write their own name more than tripled between ages 3 
and 4, while the percentage recognizing most letters of the 
alphabet more than doubled. Other accomplishments 
showed more moderate age differences. Developmental 
difficulties showed much smaller changes across ages, 
and difficulties in some developmental areas showed no 
change. 

More girls than boys demonstrated each of the literacy 
and small-motor skills covered in the survey, and more 
boys than girls exhibited signs of difficulties with physical 
activity, attention, or speech. Though differences between 
boys and girls were widespread, they were not large. 

Hispanic preschoolers were reported to show fewer signs 
of emerging literacy and more indication of difficulties with 
physical activity or attention, and to be in less good 
general health than White or Black children. Controlling for 
related risk factors, such as a mother with limited 
education and minority language status, reduced these 
ethnic differences but did not eliminate them. Black 
preschoolers showed fewer signs of emerging literacy and 
were more likely to be reported as in less than good health 
than White preschoolers. Differences between races were 
wholly accounted for by related risk factors, such as low 
maternal education, poverty, and single parenthood. 

Four-year-olds. A majority of the 4-year-olds in the study 
displayed each of the small-motor skills and signs of 
emerging literacy asked about in the survey. The 
proportion of children displaying each of these behaviors 
varied greatly across specific accomplishments, however. 
More than 9 out of 10 were able to button their own 
clothes and hold a pencil properly, and more than 8 out of 
10 were able to identify the primary colors by name. 
Fewer, about 6 in 10, could count to 20 or recognize most 
letters of the alphabet. 

Much smaller proportions of preschoolers exhibited any 
developmental difficulties, although a substantial minority 
displayed signs of difficulties with physical activity or 
attention. At age 4, nearly 3 in 10 were reported to be very 
restless and fidgety and nearly 1 in 4 to have short 
attention spans. Nearly 1 in 8 was reported by their 
parents to be in less than very good health. About 1 in 13 
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were reported to stutter, stammer, or speak in a way that 
is not understandable to a stranger. 

Family Risk Factors and 4-Year-Olds 

Sociodemographic risk factors that have been found to be 
associated with problems in learning after children start 
school are also correlated with the accomplishments and 
difficulties children bring with them when they arrive at 
kindergarten. Five family risk factors were examined: 

• mother has less than a high school education: 

• family is below the official poverty line; 

• mother speaks a language other than English as her 
primary language; 

• mother was unmarried at the time Gf the child's birth; 
and 

• only one parent is present in the home. 

Half of today's preschoolers are affected by at least one 
of these risk factors, and 1 5% are affected by three or 
more of them. 

The t 'k factors are found to be associated with fewer 
accomplishments and more difficulties in children, even 
after other child and family characteristics are taken into 
account. The relative importance of individual risk factors 
varies across developmental domains. Nevertheless, low 
maternal education and minority language status are most 
consistently associated with fewer signs of emerging 
literacy and a greater number of difficulties in 
preschoolers. 

Attending Head Start, prekindergarten, or other center- 
based preschool programs was linked to higher emerging 
literacy scores in 4-year-olds. This correlation remained 
statistically significant when other child and family 
characteristics were taken into account. This benefit of 
preschool attendance accrued to children from both high- 
risk and low-risk family backgrounds. On the other hand, 
preschool attendance was found not to be associated with 
fewer behavioral or speech difficulties or with better health 
status in preschoolers. 

Conclusion 

The results of the study point to a need for innovative 
approaches in providing early education services for 
children from low-socioeconomic circumstances. As 
previous studies have shown, existing preschool programs 
have beneficial effects in the area of emerging literacy and 
numeracy. But they do not appear to be ameliorating the 
behavioral, speech, and health difficulties of preschoolers. 

The survey results also emphasize the value of a 
multifaceted concept of educational risk. Five different risk 
factors were employed in the present study. All were found 
to have some relationship to preschoolers’ 
accomplishments and difficulties, although the pattern of 
relationships varied across developmental domains. Many 
observers believe that low family income is the key factor 
behind educational failure, but the results of this research 
do not support this view. When compared to low family 
income, the risk factors of low maternal education, minority 
language status, and family structure were often as good 



or better predictors of the child's developmental ™ 

accomplishments and difficulties. A 

By showing the considerable variation that exists in the £ 

accomplishments and difficulties of children about to start m 

school, - the study highlights the challenges that W 

kindergarten teachers face in meeting the needs of a 

children who are not only demographically but also w 

developmental^ diverse. Teachers must maintain the 9 

interest and promote the growth of children who have a 

already demonstrated signs of early literacy and numeracy ^ 

while simultaneously encouraging the development of Q 

these behaviors in children who have not yet acquired ^ 

them. Similarly, they must meet the needs of children with ™ 

difficulties while reserving sufficient attention and effort for A 

those with few or no difficulties. Although theie has always ^ 

been variation in the characteristics of children entering W 

kindergarten, the commitment to meeting the educational A 

and developmental needs of all children in an increasingly 
diverse society presents great challenges to teachers, d 
schools, and communities. 
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Goal 2: School Completion 

By the year 2000, the high school ^aduation rate will increase to at 

least 90 percent: 

Objectives: 

• TheNation must dramatically reduce its school drbpout :ale, 
and 75percent ofthe students who do drop out will 
successfully complete a high school degree or its equivalent; 
and 

• The gap in high school graduation rates between American 
students from minority backgrounds and their non-minority 
counterparts will be eliminated. 
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Assessing Employability Skills 

Thomas H. Saterfiel and Joyce R. McLarty 



The term employability skills refers to those skills re- 
quired to acquire and retain a job. In the past employ- 
ability skills were considered to be primarily of a voca- 
tional or job-specific nature; they were not thought to in- 
clude the academic skills most commonly taught in the 
schools. Current thinking, however, has broadened the 
definition of employability skills to include not only many 
foundational academic skills, but also a variety of atti- 
tudes and habits. 

In fact, in recent usage, the term employability skills is 
often used to describe the preparation or foundational 
skills upon which a person must build job-specific skills 
(i.e., those that are unique to specific jobs). Among these 
foundational skills are those which relate to communica- 
tion, personal and interpersonal relationships, problem 
solving, and management of organizational processes 
(Lankard, 1990). Employability skills in this sense are 
valued because they apply to many jobs and so can sup- 
port common preparation to meet the needs of many dif- 
ferent occupations. 

The concept of employability skills originated with 
educators, primarily those working on programs specifi- 
cally designed to facilitate employment (e.g., vocational 
rehabilitation. Job Training Partnership Act). Employers, 
although the primary determiners of the skills that will 
actually enable an individual to acquire and retain a job, 
have traditionally focused on job-spedfic skills (e.g., those 
needed to spot weld or prepare a sales report). Assess- 
ments for employment, where used, most frequently have 
consisted of general ability and personality tests supple- 
mented by job-specific assessments (e.g., work samples). 

In recent years, that picture has changed dramatically 
with ever growing numbers of employers assessing foun- 
dational skills, primarily in reading and mathematics, 
prior to hiring (Greenburg, Canzoneri, and Straker, 1994). 
This is probably due to the joint effects of an increasing 
demand for these skills on the job and employer dissatis- 
faction with the levels of those skills demonstrated by 
applicants. Even today, however, educators show greater 
interest in employability skills assessment than do em- 
ployers. This is possibly due to employer concerns about 
the legal implications of any assessment that might have 
adverse impact (a detrimental effect on hiring rates) on 
gender or ethnic minority groups (Uniform Guidelines, 
1978). 



Much of the current impetus to teach and assess em- 
ployability skills results from concerns about this 
country's ability to compete in the world economy. Semi- 
nal work by Camevale (Camevale, Gamer, and Meltzer, 
1990) was followed by efforts by both public and private 
agencies to address the strongly felt need to improve the 
work-related skills of those entering the workforce. The 
work begun by the Department of Labor and its 
Secretary's Commission on Attaining Necessary Skills 
(SCANS) is continuing with plans to validate the skills 
they identified (U.S. Department of Labor,SCANS, 1992). 
Development of assessments for these skills will follow 
this effort. 

American College Testing's Center for Education and 
Work, through its Work Keys System, has developed 
large-scale assessments for seven employability skill ar- 
eas: Reading for Information, Applied Mathematics, Lis- 
tening, Writing, Locating Information, Applied Technol- 
ogy, and Teamwork. Assessments for additional skill 
areas are currently in development (American College 
Testing, 1994). The state of Ohio combined its job-spe- 
cific Ohio Compentency Assessment Program (OCAP) 
tests with the Work Keys assessments for a comprehen- 
sive assessment of foundational and specialized skills. 
The state of Tennessee is involving its high school se- 
niors in the Work Keys System to help it meet the em- 
ployability skills needs of all its students. 

Other notable efforts include the C 3 project in Fort 
Worth, Texas (Fort Worth Independent School District, 
1992) and the portfolio development and evaluation 
undertaken by the state of Michigan (Michigan Occupa- 
tional Information Coordinating Committee, 1992). 
These projects are distinguished by extensive use of busi- 
ness input for development and implementation. Al- 
though neither of these projects currently offers assess- 
ments for use by outside agencies, both are sources of 
valuable information on the development of employabil- 
ity skills. 

Of the many other efforts to provide employability 
skills assessments, the largest group focus on the basic 
literacy level, as did the earliest work on employability 
skills. Educational Testing Service, building on the work 
of the National Adult Literacy Study funded by the U.S. 
Department of Education, publishes tests measuring 






lower-level reading, mathematics, and document literacy. 
Additionally, tests once used only for assessing lower-level 
adult skills for academic purposes have now also been 
pressed into service to meet the growing demand for em- 
ployability skills assessment (e.g., TABE, CASAS). 

When selecting an approach for assessing employability 
skills, several criteria must be kept in mind. First, the valid- 
ity of an employability skills assessment rests on job analy- 
sis: a clear and validated relationship should exist between 
the assessment and the skills required for one or more jobs. 
This relationship should be based on a systematic analysis of 
the skills and skill levels required for the job(s) in question. 
It is not sutn^ent to observe, for example, that "reading" is 
required for the job; one must know which tasks require read- 
ing and the type and level of reading skill needed. The as- 
sessment must clearly mirror the nature of the skill required, 
and the score attained on it must accurately reflect the 
examinee's level of that skill. 

Second, the skill assessed should be teachable. Assess- 
ment of "intrinsic abilities" is valuable both for employers 
attempting to predict future job performance and for coun- 
selors working with students to identify jobs suited to their 
interests, values, and self-concepts. However, the essence of 
employability skills is preparation for the job, so the focus of 
employability skills assessments should be directed to those 
aspects of the relevant skills that can be taught. Since not all 
employability skills can be neatly packaged in the traditional 
academic disciplines, educators must make special efforts to 
ensure that they teach all the needed employability skills. 

The degree to which preparation for the workforce (i.e., 
employability skills development) and preparation for 
postsecondary education are congruous has been under con- 
siderable discussion. It is too early to determine whether 
integrated preparation for both provides as good a prepara- 
tion for each as separate programs or, if not, at what point in 
a student's career separate programs should begin. Institu- 
tions using separate programs for preparation generally be- 
gin that differentiation at grade 10 or 11. 

Finally, each assessment must be evaluated in the con- 
text of its purpose. If employers are going to use the scores 
to make personnel decisions, the employability skills assess- 
ment must meet strict reliability and validity standards, suf- 
ficient to provide a sound legal defense. This requires pains- 
taking attention to the psychometric quality of the instru- 
ment, to the standardization of the administration, and to 
the accuracy of the scoring. However, if the purpose of the 



assessment is to guide instruction, relevant psychometric cri- 
teria are more relaxed. The advantage of assessments which 
employers may use for personnel decisions is that the results 
are of immediate use to the examinees in making the transi- 
tion to the workforce. The advantage of assessments used 
only for low-stakes purposes is that drey may be constructed 
with greater emphasis on providing instructionally relevant 
experiences to students. It is also important to recognize that 
assessment instruments are needed to support the informa- 
tion needs both of school-age students as they enter the 
workforce and of adults making transitions into, or within, 
the workforce at later stages in their lives. 
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Cultivating Resilience: 

An Overview for Rural Educators and Parents 



by Mary Finley 

T he positive concepts of resilience and protection are 
less familiar to rural educators and to policymakers 
than the negative concept of risk (as in "at-risk stu- 
dents"). Perhaps this state of affairs is the result of an 
appropriate and longstanding research effort to under- 
stand the prevalent threats to children's well-being. But 
when it comes to actually helping children, educators 
need to understand more dearly what goes right even in 
risky circumstances, and why. Recent research suggests 
things schools and communities can do to protect children 
against the very real threats that confront families and 
individuals. 

This Digest interprets these findings for application in 
rural communities. The purpose here includes helping 
educators and policymakers to regard students not as 
problems to be "fixed," but as personalities to be protect- 
ed — and in which to nurture internal resilience to the prev- 
alent threats. Such a shift in thinking constitutes a radical- 
ly new way of looking at an old phenomenon. Garmezy 
(1991, p. 428) puts it this way; "To think of the appropriate 
role [for the school] is to think of oneself as a protective 
figure whose task is to do everything possible to enhance 
students' competence " Competence includes the capad- 
ty to deal with external threats, and all children need to 
develop such competence. 

At risk vs. Resilient— A Difference in Outlook 

"At risk," a term borrowed from the field of medicine, 
is used educationally in a wide variety of definitions — at 
risk of not graduating from high school, at risk of develop- 
ing alcohol and other drug abuse problems, at risk of 
failure in life. Through overuse the term loses meaning. 
One can easily show, for instance, that all children (indeed, 
all people) are at risk. Life inevitably entails threats, after 
all, no matter how comfortable one's drcumstances. 

But many educators are understandably suspidous of 
the negative implications of identifying and labeling chil- 
dren as being at risk for such conditions as "failure in life." 
Fortunately, researchers began studying infants bom to at- 
risk families years ago. They have discovered, in fact, that 
many Wants bom into risky drcumstances actually be- 
come healthy adults (Garmezy, 1993: Rutter, 1987: Werner 
& Smith, 1982, 1992). Some combination of drcumstance 
and temperament helped these individuals to withstand 
the threats that life handed them. 

Protective Factors 

"Resiliency" is the construct used to describe the quali- 
ty in children who, though exposed to significant stress 
and adversity in their lives, do not succumb to the school 
failure, substance abuse, mental health problems, and ju- 
venile delinquency predicted for them (Linquanti, 1992). 
The presence of protective factors in family, school, and 




community environments appears to alter or reverse pre- 
dicted negative outcomes and foster the development, 
over time, of resiliency. 

Key protective factors found in families, schools, and 
communities are identified by Benard (1991): 

• a caring and supportive relationship with at least one 
person; 

• consistently dear, high expectations communicated to 
the child; and 

• ample opportunities to participate in and contribute 
meaningfully to one's social environment. 

Protective factors help develop resilient children, who 
exhibit the following characteristics (Benard, 1991): 

• sodal competence that allows the individual to sustain 
relationships; 

• use of problem-solving skills in daily life; and 

• a clear sense of personal autonomy, purpose, and fu- 
ture. 

Garmezy (1991, p. 427) insists that the changed think- 
ing of educators needs to indude "die proud awareness" 
that their work in classrooms and schools is "the most 
worthy of societal enterprises — the enhancement of com- 
petence in their children and their tailoring, in part of a 
protective shield to help children withstand the multiple 
vicissitudes that they can expect of a stressful world." But 
where and how do rural schools begin to tailor a "protec- 
tive shield"? 

Where Do We Begin? 

Across the nation, rural communities and schools differ 
dramatically from one another. No single set of prescrip- 
tions could possibly cover rural communities of Mexican 
Americans, African Americans, American Indians, Alaska 
Natives, or Appalachians. Though the rural poverty rate 
is high and many areas suffer economically, writers have 
observed that rural communities persist. Rural communities 
can be much more cohesive than urban or suburban neigh- 
borhoods; for instance, strong kinship ties are common in 
rural communities. 

Sociologist James Coleman (1988) refers to the personal 
relationships in a community— particularly those that span 
the generations— as "social capital." Sodal capital repre- 
sents connections among people in a given place that 
allow them to care for one another— to look out for each 
other's well-being and for the well-being of one another's 
children. Rural areas can develop their comparatively 
greater sodal capital to help strengthen more children ar.d 
families against factors that might put them at risk. 

Although comparatively little R&D effort has focused 
on rural communities, Werner and Smith (1992) summa- 




rize several useful principles based on their 40-year longitudinal study of 
disadvantaged children and families in Hawaii. These principles are 
interpreted, next, in the light of rural circumstances. 

Set priorities. When resources are limited (as they axe in many rural 
commui , *s), efforts should be guided by an assessment of priority, 
based on tne most potentially damaging local threats. The question of 
priorities is very much a local one. Which local circumstances pose the 
greatest threats and to whom? The diversity of rural communities 
means that priorities will vary. 

Assess available capacity. As part of a community effort, schools 
need to be aware of— and use — existing services. The key idea to 
remember is that resiliency is best nurtured and ensured community- 
wide. A student who accesses protective factors anywhere in the com- 
munity benefits the whole community— and, in fact, contributes to an 
increase in the community's social capital (Linquanti, 1992). Schools' 
efforts, in both formal and informal activities, must therefore protect 
existing support systems. In fact, they should be designed to enhance 
existing support systems. 

Support and celebrate. Resiliency can be cultivated, according to the 
research, through a child's solid, meaningful connection with just one 
very caring individual (Benard, 1991). A child may connect with the 
right important individual in school, at church, at a youth or family 
center, at 4-H activities, or at a local clinic or agency. These people — in 
whatever capacity the child relates to them— become mentors (Cedi & 
Roberts, 1992; Fiaxman, 1992). They give the community's children a 
secure basis for the development of trust, autonomy, and initiative; and 
the community should support their efforts prominently. Some staff 
training may be necessary for mentors, but genuine celebrations of the 
relationships .between mentors and their proteges are also important 

Tear down turf boundaries. Obviously, jealously guarded institu- 
tional boundaries are not consistent with the theory and practice of 
cultivating resilience. Here is where rural communities have another 
advantage. Interdisdplinary arrangements between schools and social 
services first became operational in rural areas, where scarcity ot re- 
sources necessitated collaboration. The trend to work with other agen- 
ries continues to grow, as reflected in the literature (see Lutfiyya, 1993, 
ERIC/ CRESS Digest EDO-RC-92-9). 

Resources 

Research on specifically rural interventions is scanty. The reference 
list below indudes available resources that rural school leaders can 
review for ideas that have at least worked in urban settings. Benard 
(1991) and Linquanti (1992) provide particularly thorough introductions 
to the resiliency paradigm, both with extensive bibliographies. Crockett 
and Smink's (1991) guidebook on mentoring is excellent. Though few 
models for instituting a resiliency paradigm exist, Winfield's (1991) 
framework for planning school and community interventions can be adapt- 
ed for any size school district. At the classroom level , Hodges (1993) and 
Cedi and Roberts (1992) provide good starting places for teachers. 

A growing literature on service learning, which indudes community- 
wide efforts and mentorships of the sort considered above, is also rele- 
vant when thinking about resilience, protection, and social capital. The 
aims of service learning relate very dearly to the protective factors 
described in this Digest A three-volume resource series titled Combining 
Service and Learning (Kendall 6c Luce, 1990) features an extensive annotat- 
ed bibliography, descriptions of many programs, consideration of im- 



plementation issues and dilemmas, and original artides on a variety of 
topics related to the policy and practice of service learning. 

You can also contact rite National Service-Learning Clearinghouse at 
1/800-808-SERVE, via the Internet at serve@maroon.tcximrcedu, and 
via their gopher server address, gopherjiicsLcoled.ttznn.edu (note that 
"gopher" is part of die address) for resources and "nuts and bolts" 
contact information about service learning efforts (contacts for hundreds 
of service learning programs are available). 
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Drop-out Rates Among American Indian and Alaska 



Native Students: Beyond Cultural Discontinuity 

Richard St Germaine 



A LTHOUGH THE transition to high school poses diffi- 
culties for all students, American Indian/Alaska Na- 
tive (AI/AN) students regularly face additional obsta- 
cles that can impede their progress in school. Indeed, 
according to a recent study, 25.4 percent of AI/AN students 
v'ho should have graduated in 1992 dropped out of school — 
the highest percentage of all racial/ethnic groups in the U.S. 
(National Center for Education Statistics, 1994, p. 34). 
Educational theorists and researchers have provided vari- 
ous explanations for this high failure rate, each with its own 
set of prescriptions. Recently, much attention has focused 
on cultural discontinuity. This Digest suggests that address- 
ing cultural obstacles is an important but incomplete ap- 
proach to increasing AI/AN students’ success. 

What Theorists Suggest 

The diversity of the AI/AN community, as well as the 
great contrast between the urban and rural circumstances of 
Native people, makes it difficult to generalize the reasons 
for the high drop-out rate of AI/AN students. McLaughlin 
(1994) summarized various theories developed to explain 
minority language learners’ failure to thrive in existing 
school systems. These theories may provide ideas for 
understanding dilemmas faced by AI/AN youth. 

Education psychologists have focused on the individual 
learner who, they believe, arrives at school broken by im- 
poverishing home and community experiences. This deficit 
theory calls for helping individual students acquire mastery 
of skills before moving ahead, as well as providing enrich- 
ment to overcome deficits in background experiences. 

Organizational theorists have focused on schools and 
school systems, which they see as the primary culprits in 
school failure. These school effectiveness proponents call 
for school restructuring and systemic reform efforts, includ- 
ing rethinking such important issues as how time is used and 
who is involved in planning and decision making. 

Sociologists and anthropologists have focused on pow- 
erful economic and political structures that underpin all 
aspects of society and “create arrangements . . . that system- 
atically give voice to some and deny it to others” and are 
structured “around successful and unsuccessful competence 
displays such that winners and losers are inevitable** 
(McLaughlin, p. 53). These critical theorists call for teach- 
ers as coaches, pedagogy as problem solving, and a curricu- 
lum that addresses important themes connected to the lives 
of students. 

Lastly, sociolinguists have a narrower focus on the teach- 
er-learner interaction, where they find constant miscommu- 
nication resulting from different cultural and linguistic pref- 
erences for interaction. Cultural differences theorists be- 
lieve solutions lie in teachers becoming knowledgeable 
about the culture and language of their students and adapt- 
ing curriculum and teaching methods to students* needs. 

The idea of cultural discontinuity contains elements of 
both of the last two theories just described. Increasingly, it 
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has become an explanation for the difficulties AI/AN stu- 
dents face in adjusting to and finishing high school. Cultur- 
al discontinuity theory was originally applied in relation to 
urban minority groups. But it also has been applied to rural 
minorities, including rural AI/AN students. 

Frequently in rural areas, there is little interaction be- 
tween neighboring Native and majority cultures. Rural AI/ 
AN students often attend small community or reservation 
schools in which they constitute the majority, if not the 
entirety, of the student population. In the transition to 
middle school or high school, however, many AI/AN stu- 
dents experience the reverse: They become a minority in 
schools that are predominantly White, with many AI/AN 
students experiencing their first prolonged contact with 
another culture. 

Cultural Discontinuity: The Clash of Cultures 

Theories of cultural discontinuity have their origins in 
the anthropological studies of ethnic minority groups within 
a dominant, majority culture. According to students of 
cultural discontinuity theory, minority children, having been 
initially raised in a distinctive culture of their own, are often 
thrust into a school system that promotes the values of the 
majority culture — not those of their own. If the resulting 
clash of cultures continues, the minority child may feci 
forced to choose one culture at the expense of the other. A 
tragic paradox emerges: Success (in school) becomes fail- 
ure (in the community), and failure becomes success. More- 
over, it has been argued that failure is not simply the passive 
act of neglecting to complete required tasks, but that it may 
be a status that is actively pursued by ethnic minority 
students in order to preserve their culture of origin. In other 
words, failure in school is a tacit cultural goal that must be 
achieved (McDermott, 1987; Spindler, 1987). 

Two Contrasting Case Studies 

Cultural discontinuity. In a study by Wilson (1991), 
Canadian Sioux students attended a reservation school 
through the elementary grades and were then bused to a city 
high school to complete grades 10 through 12. While in the 
reservation school, the students were described as having 
high expectations, as being attentive and interactive with 
teachers, and as having received good test scores and grades. 
But upon entering the large, predominantly White high 
school, they faced racial prejudice, isolation, low expecta- 
tions of teachers, and a “structure [which] appeared to them 
to have been designed for their failure, and they failed, 
practically overnight** (p. 371). Of the 23 reservation stu- 
dents who were enrolled in the high school when the study 
began, 18 dropped out. 

The study attributes much of the failure rate of Sioux 
students to cultural discontinuity, sometimes racist in na- 
ture. In the reservation classrooms, small groups of stu- 
dents were observed sitting at circular tables with the teach- 
er moving freely about the room, making contact with 




students. In comparison, the high school classrooms had students facing 
forward toward the teacher, who interacted with only a few White students 
seated in front and virtually ignored the Indian students congregated in the 
back. The study examined the school buildings for signs of cultural 
difference. The circular reservation school (designed by an Indian archi- 
tect to symbolize the circle in Indian spirituality) stood in contrast to the 
rectangular city high school. 

Cultural continuity. Reyhner (1992a) indicated the need for K-12 day 
schools, particularly in certain Native communities, and points to the 
success of small village high schools in Alaska. As a result of a lawsuit 
filed on behalf of 126 village communities, the state of Alaska has 
provided small village high schools to Native peoples sirice 1976. Previ- 
ously, Native students traveled fur from home to attend boarding schools. 
While small village high schools have advantages in keeping students 
close to home and providing a caring learning environment, they have 
definite limitations in course variety, the number of advanced courses and 
extracurricular activities offered, and exposure to the world outside the 
village. The village high school has not solved all problems, but, in terms 
of high school completion, it seems to have been successful. The gradua- 
tion rates of rural Alaskan high school students now exceed the national 
average (Kleinfeld, 1985). 

Is Cultural Continuity the Answer? 

While it seems dear that cultural discontinuity plays a major role in AI/ 
AN student failure, some researchers caution that this theoretical construct 
may be too narrow (Foley, 1991; Ogbu, 1987;Trueba, 1988; 1991). They 
argue that the research ignores "macrostnictural variables,” and further 
daim that "there is overwhelming evidence that economic and social 
issues ... not culturally specific to being Indian (although they may be 
specific to being a minority) art very significant in causing students to 
drop out of school” (Ledlow, 1992). Researchers question why cultural 
discontinuity has a greater impact on some students than on others. 
Pointing to evidence showing that Indian students from the most tradition- 
al homes seem to have the least trouble in school, some researchers 
condude that a "culturally non-responsive curriculum is a greater threat to 
those whose own cultural 4 identity ’ is insecure” (Deyhle, 1989). 

Addressing cultural discontinuity via the curriculum can thus be only a 
partial solution. Jon Reyhner (1992b) seems to have drawn from all of the 
theorists as he explored the issues of AI/AN education for the Indian 
Nations at Risk Task Force. The following is a summary of what he 
viewed as major problems involved in educating Indian youth, along with 
some suggested solutions. 

Large schools. Restructure existing large schools, using the school- 
within-a-school concept. Limit the size of new schools, taking as much 
care as possible to avoid the large, comprehensive high school of more 
than 1,000 students. 

Uncaring and untrained teachers and counselors. Encourage posi- 
tive teacher-student interaction. Recruit more AI/AN teachers and case 
restrictions that prevent qualified AI/AN individuals from teaching. 

Passive teaching methods. Too often, the complaint is made by AI/ 
AN youth that they are 4< bored out” of school. Active learning strategies 
should be employed, where students are encouraged to interact with peers, 
instructors, and their environment 

Inappropriate curriculum. Use a culturally relevant curriculum with 
materials designed for AI/AN students. 

Inappropriate testing and student retention. Use testing to locate 
student weakness for the purpose of adjusting instruction, not f o track 
students out of college preparatory programs. Avoid holding students 
back. 



Tracked classes. Hold high expectations for all students. Tracking 
stigmatizes students and restricts them from more challenging and inter- 
esting material. 

Lack of parental involvement Increasing parental involvement 
reduces cultural discontinuity between home and school. 

Finally, an additional concern is the high transfer rate of AI/AN 
students between schools. Many AI/AN students transfer between schools 
during the course of an academic year for a variety of reasons. This is 
possible because students have several options including public, federal 
day and boarding, and mission schools. Transferring creates difficulties 
for researchers in keeping track of Native students, but, so far, there is no 
conclusive proof that transferring is detrimental to their progress through 
school (Swisher Sc Hoisch, 1992). The issue needs further study, however, 
to determine both its cause and its effect on Native students' progress. 

Conclusion 

Cultural discontinuity is one of the obstacles AI/AN students face in 
completing a high school education, but it is certainly not the only one. 
Addressing cultural discontinuity by adjusting the curriculum, while help- 
ful, cannot address larger socioeconomic issues affecting Native children. 
Ultimately, the cultural factor that may need the most attention to improve 
life prospects for AI/AN and other minority high school students is the 
conflict caused by maintaining societal arrangements that produce sub- 
stantial poverty within a nation of affluence and concentrate such poverty 
in certain groups, including American Indians and Alaska Natives. 
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Dropout Intervention and Language Minority Youth 
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Youth from non-English-language backgrounds are 1.5 times 
more likely to leave school before high school graduation than those 
from English-language backgrounds (Cardenas, Montecel Supik, 
& Harris, 1992). High dropout rates among students from economi- 
cally disadvantaged and non-English-speaking backgrounds are 
among the major concerns of middle and high school educators in 
the United States. Though dropout rates have declined overall in 
recent years, especially among Blacks and Whites, the trend for 
Hispanic students is quite the opposite. According to the Census 
Bureau, in 1992 roughly 50% of Hispanicsages 16to 24 dropped out 
of high school up from 30% in 1990 (GAO, 1994). 

By the year 2010,Hispanicsareexpected to be thelaigest minority 
group in the United States, making up 21% of depopulation (OERI, 
1993). Thus, the increase in dropout tales among Hispanic high 
school students is cause for growing concern. Various dropout 
prevention programs have emerged as one response. 

This digest describes three programs for middle and high school 
students at risk of dropping out of school. The first two programs are 
specifically geared toward limited-English-proficientHispanic youth . 
The third, a vocational program, involves African-American stu- 
dents as well. 

Coca-Cola Valued Youth Program 

Developed by the Intercultural Development Research Associa- 
tion in Texas. Coca-Cola Valued Y outh Programs ( VYP) have been 
implemented in 60 schools in 8 states. The goals are to help Hispanic 
middle and high school students achieve academic success and 
improve their language skills. Othergoals are to strengthen students’ 
perceptions of themselves and school and to form school-home- 
community partnerships to increase the level of support for these 
students (Cdrdenasetal., 1992). 

Middle and high school students are paired as tutors with elemen- 
tary school students identified as being at risk of dropping out of 
schooLTutorsarepaidminimum wage fortheir work. Theprogram’s 
philosophy is that the tutors, by being placed in paid positions of 
responsibility and treated as adults, will improve their self-esteem 
and academic performance. As one tutor claimed, "When I’m 
helping thesekids.rmhelpingmyself.rmleamingthingswhenrm 
tutoring them” (Claiborne. 1994). In turn, the student being tutored 
will grow both academically and personally under the attention of 
the tutor and will be encouraged to remain in school until graduation. 

Cross-age tutoring, the main component of the VYP, takes place 
at the elementary school one hour aday , four days a week; on the fifth 
day , the tutors take a class on effective tutoring strategies (Robledo 
& Rivera, 1990). In addition to conducting the tutoring sessions, 
tutors must adhere to the employee guidelines of their host school 
and report toateachercoordinator, who monitors and evaluates their 
progress. Student tutors also attend classes in English as a second 
language and content areas. 



Field trips, conducted at least twice a year, are designed to 
broaden students’ horizons by exposing them to cultural and profes- 
sional possibilities in their communities. A student recognition 
component serves to instill a sense of self-worth in both tutors and 
tutees. This takes the form of a celebratory lunch or dinner, media 
attention, or presentation of merit awards for student efforts to stay 
in school and help others do the same. Finally, adults who are 
successful in their field, have the same language and cultural 
background as the students, and have overcome similar obstacles act 
as role models and provide guidance to both the tutors and the tutees. 

Project Adelaide 

Project Adelante, established in 1988 at Kean College, NJ, is 
currently implemented in three New Jersey school districts. The 
project's goals are to improve the high school graduation rate of 
Hispanic students (especially those still learning English), increase 
their opportunities for college admission, and increase the number 
who enter the teaching profession (CAL, 1994). 

Hispanic middle and high school students receive academic 
instruction, career and personal counseling, peer tutoring, and 
mentoring by Hispanic professionals. This takes place on the Kean 
College campus during an intensive five-week Summer Academy 
and at Saturday Academies during the academic year. Students 
usually enter the program in middle school and are encouraged to 
remain with it until they complete high school. 

. Academic courses include English as a second language, science, 
and math. Class size is kept at around 15 stud nts. Teachers are free 
to design courses that are interesting and appropriate for the stu- 
dents, to use both English and Spanish in the classroom and in social 
settings, and to adjust their class schedules as needed to accommo- 
date special projects or field trips. 

Personal and career counseling are key aspects of the program. 
Program counselors, like teachers, come from participating schools 
and participate in all events, so they know the students well. 
Students meet regularly with their counselors in one-on-one and 
small-group settings and take a full course taught by a counselor, 
which covers social and academic issues. The counselors also 
sponsor daytime and evening sessions for the parents to come to the 
campus and discuss issues selected by the parents. 

Peer tutoring furthers Adelante’s goal of encouraging students to 
enter the teaching profession. Tutors are Hispanic and African- 
American high school juniors and seniors and Kean College fresh- 
men and sophomores, many of whom are former Adelante students 
Each tutor is assigned a small group of students to meet with, work 
with in class, and interact with in written dialogue journals. The 
tutors serve as role models. At the same time, tutors receive 
intensive and ongoing training. They learn the tasks and responsi- 
bilities of teaching and are often inspired to pursue te aching careers. 
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The mentoring program involves a collaboration with HISPA, a 
service organization for Hispanic employees at AT&T committed to 
promoting the education of minority youth and children. Students 
meet with mentors regularly to socialize or to focus on academic and 
professional activities, such as visiting the mentor’s office, doing 
school work, or filling out college applications. 

California Partnership Academies 

TheCaMomiaParmership Academies Program represents a three- 
way partnership among the state, local school districts, and support- 
ing businesses. Grants from the stateaie matched by direct or in-kind 
support from the participating business and school district to set up 
an academy. Goals are to provide academic and vocational training 
to disadvantaged students and to decrease youth unemployment 
Participation in the program is voluntaiy. To qualify, students 
whose past records put them at risk of failing or dropping out of 
school must show that they “want to turn themselves around” 
(Stanford Mid-Peninsula Urban Coalition; 1990). Students apply 
and are interviewed in the second semester of 9th grade. Academy 
staff (teachers, administrators, counselors) andrepresentatives from 
the participating business then meet with parents of applicants to 
explain the goals of the program, answer questions, address con- 
cerns, and get permission for the students to participate. Selected 
students enter the program in the first semester of 10th grade. 

Partnership Academies function as a school within a school 
(Dayton & Stem, 1990). Through block scheduling, students enroll 
as a group in one technical class (designed with the collaborating 
business) and three academic classes (English, math, and social 
studies or science). Students spend the morning in their vocational/ 
technical and academic courses then join the test of the student body 
in the afternoon for extracurricular activities (Raby , 1990).Teachers 
invite outside speakers to share information on career selection, 
employment skills, and the importance of getting an education. 

In 11th grade, .each Academy student is matched with a mentor 
from the business community, who serves as arole model and offers 
guidance and information on succeeding in the workforce. In the 
summer following 1 1th grade. Academy students in good academic 
standing are given jobs with the participating business, with the goal 
of improving their employment skills and increasing their chances 
for gainful employment after graduation. 

Other aspects of the program are student recognition (awards for 
student of the month, excellent attendance, and academic and per- 
sonal achievement) and parental involvement, sought through ques- 
tionnaires to parents regarding meeting and workshop topics, invita- 
tions to accompany students on field trips, a newsletter, and constant 
personal contact with Academy staff. 

California Partnership Academies have had a positive effect on 
participating students. They report that being able to see the connec- 
tion between an education and work makes school more interesting. 
As one student reported, *Tm 1 8 and I’ve had three jobs— all of them 
at major companies. I’ve never tossed a fry or slapped a burger, and 
thanks to the Academies I won’t have to” (Raby, 1990). The goal is 
for 94% of Academy students to focus on long-range plans, such as 
continuing their education, pursuing careers, or both. 



language and cultural backgrounds of the students they serve and 
for the positive qualities students bring to school: the possibility of 
long-term involvement, from middle school through high school: 
a well-designed academic curriculum, developed by committed 
and experienced professionals who facilitate movement through 
the program and provide assistance in pursuing academic opportu- 
nities beyond high school; substantive work experience that pro- 
motes mature choices and access to high-quality jobs; a tutoring 
and mentoring component that provides intense personal attention 
and encouragement from successful and caring role models; and 
family and community involvement For language minority stu- 
dents, programs must also include appropriate components for 
native language support and English language development 
Dropout prevention demands attention from school and district 
staff in collaboration with local businesses, community colleges 
and universities, community-based organizations, and policymakers 
for any lasting impact to be made on reducing dropout rates among 
the nation’s language minority students. 

Program Contacts 

Project Adelante: Ana Marla Schumann. Dean. School of 
Education, Kean College of New Jersey, Union, NJ, 07083. 

Coca Cola Valued Youth Program: Linda Cantu, IDRA, 5835 Callaghan 
Road, Suite 350, San Antonio, TX 78228. 

California Partnership Academies: Stanford Mid-Peninsula Urban 
Coalition, 430 Sherman Avenue, Suite 305, Palo Alto, CA 94303. 
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Conclusion 

Dropping out of school results from many complex factors and 
long-term individual experiences (OERI, 1993). Successful dropout 
prevention programs for language minority students, like those 
described here, must have the following components; respect for the 
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Outdoor Education and Troubled Youth 

Dene S. Beiman and Jennifer Davis-Berman 



0 UTDOOREDUCATORS have explored the therapeu- 
tic uses of camping, expeditions, and challenge courses 
since die 1930s. This Digest provides a brief historical 
synopsis of the parallel development of both outdoor edu- 
cation and outdoor therapeutic programs in working with 
troubled and adjudicated youth. The Digestalso describes 
the rationale supporting the use of outdoor approaches, the 
findings from a recent study of outdoor therapeutic meth- 
ods, and the findirgs from the few research and evaluation 
studies that have been conducted to measure the effect of 
these approaches. 

Historical Roots 

Some of die earliest attempts using the out-of-doors as a 
healing environment took place in the *tent therapy* pro- 
grams at state hospitals during the early 1900$ (Davis- 
Berman & Beiman, 1994). For a brief period, a number of 
articles appeared in the psychiatric literature reporting the 
therapeutic benefits of moving certain psychiatric patients 
out of die buildings and into tents set up on the lawns of 
psychiatric hospitals. Although these programs provided 
anecdotal evidence of benefits for the patients, they were 
haphazard at best By 1920, such accounts disappeared 
from the literature. 

In the mid-1900s, more sophisticated camping programs 
for troubled youth began, some that included observation, 
diagnosis, and psychotherapy components. The University 
of Michigan Fresh Air Camp employed trained counselors 
and staff psychologists to treat campers selected because of 
their mental health problems. Similarly, the Salesmanship 
Qub Camp (Dallas, Texas) was founded in 1946 to serve 
emotionally troubled children. Its founder, Campbell Lough- 
miller, believed therapeutic wilderness programs should 
include the perception of danger and immediate natural 
consequences for lack of cooperation on the part of camp- 
ers: According to Loughmiller, successfully confronting 
danger builtself-esceem, and suffering natural consequences 
taught the real need for cooperation. 

A parallel development of experience-based program- 
ming also was taking place in schools and universities, 
beginning midcentuiy and continuing on into the 1970s. 
The two movements had many common influences, in- 
cluding early thinkers such as John Dewey (1938) and Kurt 
Hahn, an important figure in the international development 
of the Outward Bound program beginning in the 1940s. 
Hahn believed that it was essential to develop both the 
bodies and minds of students. He was also strongly com- 
mitted to the notion of community . id service (fames, 
1993). These early ideas helped shape Outward Bound as 
one of the most influential experiential programs operating 
to this day. The interested reader is referred to Miner and 
Boldt (1981) and James (1993) for a history of Outward 
Bound. 



From the decade of the 1970s to the present day, there 
has been growing interest in experiential learning and out- 
door programs. The Project Adventure program, bringing 
experiential methods and techniques into the public school, 
was founded in 1971. On an international level, the Associ- 
ation for Experiential Education was officially founded in 
1977, as was the Wilderness Education Association (contact 
information for these organizations is listed at the end of this 
Digest). 

Since the 1970s, there has been a dramatic increase in the 
number and types of outdoor programs geared specifically 
toward troubled youth. Prior to discussing these programs 
we will briefly review the rationale behind die use of the out- 
of-doors in working with troubled youth. 

Why Use the Out-Of-Doors? 

There are aspects of traditional program settings that 
inhibit the emotional growth and education of some indi- 
viduals. Most change efforts involve verbal interchanges 
between staff and participant. This is not an effective way of 
reaching many people, especially adolescents who may be 
resistant to talking or who lack trust in adult authority 
figures. Outdoor programs offer a physically active way for 
staff and participants to relate to one another, so the empha- 
sis is not solely on talk. 

Outdoor programs also place troubled youth in unique 
settings where they are often quite unsure of themselves. 
Moving out of the usual environment sometimes serves to 
reduce defensiveness and change relationships with adult 
leaders. Many programs incorporate an element of per- 
ceived risk, thereby encouraging participants to move be- 
yond their comfort zones and face their issues and fears. 
Finally, many outdoor programs use a small-group format 
and encourage interdependence among group members. In 
expedition programs, where participants and leaders ven- 
ture out into natural settings for extended periods of time, 
the 24-hour-a-day group experience becomes very power- 
ful. 

Varieties of Programs 

For purposes of this Digest, we define troubled youth as 
those who have mental health problems (diagnosed by a 
psychiatrist and considered in need of counseling) or who 
are in the juvenile court system. The vast majority of 
programs for youths fall under these two categories. 

Mental health programs. Information about mental 
health programs was solicited in a national survey conduct- 
ed by Davis-Berman, Berman, and Capone (1994). The 
results included several major findings: 

• programs can be categorized as inpatient, outpatient, 

residential, or expedition types; 

• the majority of all programs are offered by private agencies; 
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• most inpatient programs are also run by private agencies; 

• taken together, the programs deal with a wide range of problems and 
issues of youth; and 

• the most common problems and concerns include behavioral prob- 
lems, school and family problems, conduct disorders, self-esteem is- 
sues, depression, and suicidal ideation. 

The extent of the use of the outdoor environment varied among die 
mental health programs. Some programs, most notably those based in 
hospitals, use die outdoors primarily, through a ropes course experience. 
Other programs offer backpacking or canoeing programs for youth who 
live in the surrounding community (they return to their homes after trips). 
Still others offer more lengthy expeditions. Participants in expedition 
programs usually reside at a base camp, from which they travel 

The therapeutic approaches reported by these programs are often quite 
vague. Those programs that focus on substance abuse issues use a 12-step 
approach. Others mention “metaphor therapy,* while some rely on more 
traditional individual and group therapy approaches in their outdoor 
settings. 

Court Programs. There are far greater numbers of mental health 
programs than there are court-related programs for juveniles. However, 
there is a great deal of overlap between these categories. The majority of 
court-related programs are residential in nature and long-term in their 
approach. They are often designed as an alternative to traditional incarcer- 
ation, and usually involve expeditions led out of a more traditional treat- 
ment center setting. Some programs have juveniles living in a base camp 
setting year round, augmented by intensive wilderness outings run from 
the base camp. Other court-related programs use die outdoor environ- 
ment to a lesser extent These programs use some of the ropes course 
expenences or run shore wilderness excursions. 

Do These Programs Work? 

The effectiveness of outdoor therapeutic programs is a critical issue, 
particularly when such programs are used as alternatives to either incarcer- 
ation or hospi taliza tion for troubled youth. A comprehensive discussion of 
the research in this area is beyond the scope of this Digest The interested 
reader is referred to the literature for in-depth review and discussion of 
research issues (e.g., Davis-Berman & Berman, 1994; Gass, 1993; Miles & 
Priest, 1990). Generally, the research on outdoor programs has been sparse 
and has had some methodological difficulties. However, a number of 
good studies have been done, which have provided, evidence of the 
effectiveness of these programs: 

• Studies of mental health programs have shown widely reported increas- 
es in self-esteem of participants and a positive impact on self efficacy. 

• Evaluation studies on delinquency programs have shown similar posi- 
tive gains in self-esteem and reductions in recidivism rates compared 
with participants involved in traditional programs. 

• A recent meta-analysis (Cason & Gillis, 1994) of 43 research studies 
using experiential education techniques with troubled youth found 
effect sizes in the moderate range. 

These studies suggest generally positive results for outdoor programs for 
troubled teens, butmore researchneeds to be done. Presendy most mental 
health programs are not evaluating their effectiveness and those that do 
often have methodological problems. 



Critical Issues and Resources 

Unanswered questions in this field that would benefit from more study 
include the following: 

• What can adventure education contribute to therapeutic programs? 

• For which participants are outdoor approaches most effective? 

• To what standards should therapeutic programs be held accountable? 

• What should be the qualifications for professional staff in this field? 

Yet, enough anecdotal evidence from eady programs and evaluation 
results from recent programs exists to warrant positive statements about 
the usefulness of outdoor programs in addressing the needs of this com- 
plex and challenging group of young people. 
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SCHOOL DROPOUTS: NEW INFORMATION ABOUT AN OLD PROBLEM 




In the last few decades, both the personal and social cost of 
dropping out of school have increased. Concurrently, signifi- 
cant education resources have been applied to student reten- 
tion efforts. 

The primary source of information about dropouts is the 
National Center for Education Statistics (NCES) of the US. 
Department of Education, which collects statistics and con- 
ducts longitudinal studies. To present a picture of die current 
dropout situation, researchers at the Po licy In formation Cen- 
ter of the Educational Testing Service (ETS) have analyzed 
NCES information, data from state, city, and other sources, 
and results of surveys of recent high school students. The ETS 
report. Dreams Deferred: High School Dropouts in the United 
States , with a special focus on urban youth, is summarized in 
this digest. 

The Dropout Population 

The Dropout Rate 

Overall Calculating an accurate dropout rate is nearly im- 
possible, since some students return to school, and schools 
differ in their definitions and counting methods. Neverthe- 
less, the dropout rate appears to be declining, although about 
381,000 students left school without graduating in 1993. 
Nearly two-thirds of the dropouts leave before the tenth 
grade, 20 percent drop out by the eighth grade, and 3 percent 
do not even complete the fourth grade. 

Ethnic Differences . Hispanic students are slightly more 
likely to drop out than African Americans; Asian American 
and white students are less likely than both those groups. 
Nearly 40 percent of Hispanic students who drop out do so 
before the eighth grade. 

The Urban Rate. The dropout rate in large urban districts 
remains high, although it has decreased slightly in the last 
few years. In some districts it is double the national average, 
and in 1992-93 one out of four districts had a four-year drop- 
out rate greater than 35 percent. Also, as opposed to the na- 
tional trend, the rate for African American and Hispanic stu- 
dents is increasing in some urban areas. 

High School Equivalency Candidates. Each year, however, 
nearly half a million people get a high school equivalency 
General Educational Development (GED) certificate. In 1993 
the 450,000 people who passed the GED tests accounted for 
one-seventh of the population receiving a diploma. The aver- 
age age of GED candidates was 26 in that year, and more than 
60 percent of them planned to continue their schooling after 
receiving a certificate. 

Income and Earnings Potential 

In 1992 dropouts earned slightly under $13,000 on aver- 
age, about one-third less than high school graduates. 

With respect to lifetime wages, the gap between dropouts 
and more educated adults is widening steadily as opportuni- 
ties expand for higher skilled workers and disappear for the 



less skilled. For example, it is estimated that, overall, the 1993 
dropout pool will earn $212,000 less than high school gradu- 
ates, and $812,000 less than college graduates. Further, in the 
last 20 years, the earnings level for dropouts doubled while it 
nearly tripled for college graduates, a trend that is likely to 
intensify in the future. 

Dropouts comprise nearly half of the heads of households 
on welfare, and a similar percentage of the prison population. 

Characteristics 

Using data from surveys covering four years in the lives of 
students who began high school in 1988 (the National Educa- 
tional Longitudinal Study, NELS:88, Second Follow-Up), ETS 
identified characteristics common to many dropouts based 
on the youth's responses: 

Marital Status and Parenthood . In 1992, about one-fifth of 
the dropouts (approximate age 18) were married, living as 
married, or divorced, with females more likely than males to 
be married. Nearly 40 percent had a child or were expecting 
one. Nearly one- third of the females who dropped out cited 
pregnancy as the reason. Interestingly, some youth said they 
dropped out because they wanted to have a family: 12 per- 
cent of the females and six percent of the males. 

School and Home Stability . More than half the dropouts 
moved during the four-year study period, compared with 15 
percent of the graduates. Nearly a quarter of the dropouts 
changed schools two or more times. Twice as many dropouts 
as graduates ran away from home: twelve and six percent. 

School Experiences . A large majority of dropouts were en- 
rolled in a general high school program, with very few in a 
college preparatory program. Almost one-fifth were held 
back a grade, and almost half failed a course. They were also 
more likely than the persisters to have been enrolled in spe- 
cial education or alternative programs. Dropouts reported 
the following information about personal behavior during 
their last two years in school: 

• Almost one-half missed at least 10 days of school. 

• One-third cut class at least 10 times. 

• One-quarter were late at least 10 times. 

• One-third were put on in-school suspension, suspended, 
or put on probation. 

• Six percent were transferred to another school for discipli- 
nary reasons. 

• Eleven percent were arrested. 

• Eight percent spent time in a juvenile home or shelter. 

Attitudes and Expectations . Dropouts tended to believe 
that they don't have control over their lives, that chance and 
luck are important, and that something always seemed to 
stop them from getting ahead. Conversely, graduates felt that 
they had a great deal of control over their lives, a belief 
known to promote educational achievement. 
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Dropouts did not differ significantly from graduates in 
their sense of self-concept, with both expressing some nega- 
tive personal feelings. Nearly one-half felt "useless at times," 
one-third thought they were "no good at all," and nearly one- 
quarter "didn't have much to be proud of." 

Despite leaving school, 85 percent of the dropouts planned 
to attain at least a high school education. About one-fi fth ex- 
pected to attend a career education school; a third expected to 
attend college, with 11 percent looking forward to getting a 
degree; and five pet cent expected to get a master's degree. 

• Reasons for Dropping Out 

As reported, usually a variety of school problems and per- 
sonal factors combined to cause a student to drop out. Drop- 
outs cited the following reasons most frequently: 

School Factors 

• Didn't like school in general or a particular transfer school. 

• Was failing, getting poor grades, or couldn't keep up with 
school work. (Only 18 percent reported having passed 
their last year of school.) 

• Didn't get along with teachers and/or students. 

• Had disciplinary problems, was suspended, or expelled. 

• Didn't fit in. 

• Didn't feel safe. 

Personal Factors 

• Got a job, had a family to support, or had trouble manag- 
ing both school and work. 

• Got married, got pregnant (one-third were pregnant when 
they left), became a parent, wanted to have a family, or had 
a family to take care of. 

• Had friends who dropped out. 

• Wanted to travel. 

• Had a drug or alcohol problem. 

Interventions 

Schools 

The most frequent intervention by school personnel was 
trying to talk a student into staying, but even this effort was 
cited by only 39 percent of dropouts surveyed. However, 
since the dropouts' responses about interventions were based 
on a question about what happened "the last time" they 
stopped attending school, they may not have thought they 
should include earlier interventions. Further, the youth may 
not have even realized that some long-term interventions, 
such as remedial education, were actually dropout preven- 
tion measures. Among the concrete offers made to potential 
dropouts were these: 

• Help with making up missed work, tutoring, and/or 
placement in a special program. 

• Transfer to another school. 

• Help with personal problems. 

• Calls or visits home. 

Some schools indicated that they would permit a student 
to return if he or she got good grades, followed rules, or 
promised better attendance. Conversely, 17 percent of the po- 
tential dropouts reported being told that they couldn't come 
back to school, and 16 percent were expelled or suspended. 



Families 

Dropouts reported that parents and guardians were more 
opposed to their decision than were school personnel, with 
three-quarters indicating that their families had tried to talk 
them out of leaving school. However, a majority were also 
told that the decision was theirs. Among the offers made by 
families to encourage persistence were these: 

• Help with personal problems. 

• Counseling. 

• Help with making up school work. 

• Arranging for tutoring, a school transfer, and/or place- 
ment in a special program. 

About 20 percent of parents and guardians, particularly 
those with sons at risk of dropping out, also contacted prin- 
cipals, teachers, and counselors. The youth reported that an 
equal percentage of caregivers said that it was all right to 
leave, while 12 percent punished the dropout 

Conclusion 

Despite leaving school, most dropouts recognized that 
they needed further education and expected to acquire it. In- 
deed, eight percent of the youth surveyed already had ob- 
tained a GED certificate. Further, the career aspirations of 
many dropouts were high, although they were currently 
holding low-skill, low-paying, and possibly dead-end jobs. 
Such optimism suggests that they did not believe they were 
sacrificing their futures by dropping out. 

Since completing a high school education without inter- 
ruption is the best foundation for realizing the dreams of 
youth, it is crucial that both educators and families find ways 
to make it possible for all students — the pregnant and parent- 
ing, the ones who need to hold jobs, the failing, and even die 
most problematic student — to stay in school. 

— Wendy Schwartz 
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VOCATIONAL SUPPORT STRATEGIES 
FOR STUDENTS WITH EMOTIONAL DISORDERS 

Cathy Schelly. Pat Sample, and Julia Kothe 





Youths with emotional and behavioral disorders often face a range 
of compounding factors that may include poor socioeconomic sta- 
tus, limited education, single-parent households, dysfunctional 
family relationships, incest, sexual abuse, teen pregnancy, vio- 
lence in the home, and unemployment (Commission on Behavioral 
and Social Sciences and Education, 1 993). Their support needs 
are dramatic, and, if not addressed, result in behaviors that lead to 
dropping out or expulsion from school, termination from work, and, 
in many cases, incarceration (Marder & D’Amico, 1992). Wagner 
(1993) notes that youths with emotional disorders have the high- 
est arrest rate 3 to 5 years out of school and the highest dropout 
rate of all other disability groups. 

To address these behaviors and facilitate vocational suc- 
cess, youth empowerment, community-based services, and indi- 
vidualized help are necessary support strategies. Most impor- 
tantly, the process must give clear direction to support providers 
as to the unique needs of youths with emotional disorders and al- 
low these youths to be in charge of their lives and futures. 

Obstacles to Finding Employment 

This population consistently encounters certain barriers in finding 
and maintaining employment. Ineffective verbal and nonverbal 
communication and avoiding risk-taking experiences present 
challenges. After obtaining a job, they may have difficulties fol- 
lowing instructions, staying on task, accepting feedback, planning 
ahead, and demonstrating socially acceptable work behaviors. 

Difficulty with Verbal and Nonverbal Communication. Struggles 
with making phone calls and going through the interview process 
are common for youths with emotional disorders because they 
may have difficulties in verbal expression. Nonverbal communi- 
cation skills may also be underdeveloped as evidenced through 
poor posture; limited eye contact; voice tone; facial expressions; 
and inappropriate dress, hairstyles, or jewelry. This nonconform- 
ing appearance combined with limited communication skills often 
creates a negative first impression for employers and thus be- 
comes a barrier to obtaining employment. 

Avoidance of Risk-Taking Situations. While youths with emotional 
disorders may have a desire to obtain employment, they may also 
have a desire to avoid a perceived risk-taking situation, a'* 
demonstrated by a lack of follow-through with job search activities 
and l, cold feet - as they near possible employment. Further, the 
experience of success in any life area is often viewed as a risk- 
taking situation because it may be unfamiliar territory with in- 
creased responsibilities and pressures. Because of this fear of 
the unknown, potentially successful opportunities are often sabo- 
taged to avoid risky situations. 

Obstacles to Maintaining Employment 

Upon securing a job, youths with emotional disorders struggle with 
maintaining a job (Wagner, 1993). Following instructions and 
staying on task am an ongoing challenge. There often are difficul- 
ties taking instruction from someone considered to be an authority 



figure. Therefore, when instructions are given, the outcome may 
be a power struggle between youths and their employers, which 
may result in job loss. Many youths from this population are also 
multiply diagnosed with attention deficit disorder, attention deficit 
hyperactivity disorder, and learning disabilities, all of which may 
make staying on task and following instructions even more of a 
challenge (Hughes, Deshler, Ruhl & Shumaker, 1993). 

Accepting Feedback. A low sense of self-worth may contribute to 
an inability to deal with criticism and accept constructive feed- 
back. In addition, many youths with emotional disorders have 
trouble managing their anger in a confrontational situation. As a 
result, confrontation on the job may lead to an explosive situation 
and end in job loss. 

Planning Ahead. Reactive, impulsive behaviors often preclude 
ptanning ahead and anticipating undesirable consequences. On 
the job, these youths often act before they think, which may lead 
to negative consequences. 

General Lack of Socially Acceptable Work Behaviors. The collec- 
tive behaviors of youths with emotional disorders tend to indicate 
an overall lack of work ethic. Behaviors such as sticking with a 
job, taking initiative, coming to work on time, working to the best of 
one's ability, ending a job appropriately, or showing respect are of- 
ten not apparent. One reason may be that many youths have not 
had role models that demonstrate effective work skills. 

Strategies for Support 

Support strategies for this population might include the following: 

Functional Community Referenced-Assessment. A community- 
based assessment process assists youths with emotional disor- 
ders (as well as individuals with other types of disabilities) in 
choosing and getting a job. This highly individualized process 
identifies strengths, interests, barriers, and support strategies in 
the work, school, community, recreational, home, and social-emo- 
tional domains. An ongoing approach, offering volunteer, short- 
term work trials to youth, uses community-based resources for 
constant learning opportunities. M Hands-on M experiences create a 
greater sense of personal confidence and lower the risk associ- 
ated with acquiring a job. Assessment information targets specific 
behavior support needs for each youth, allowing for the immediate 
and ongoing implementation of functional behavioral support 
strategies. Assessment information provides direction for job de- 
velopment, vocational support strategies, and training needs. 

Modified Supported Employment. Many youths with emotional 
disorders need very little help with on-the-job skill acquisition and 
therefore typically will not benefit from a traditional job coach 
model. These youths need support with problem-solving, effective 
communication, and demonstration of appropriate behaviors in the 
workplace. Members of this population may be very concerned 
about fitting in with co-workers and peers and not being stigma- 
tized in any way. Therefore a modified version of supported em- 
ployment uses an employment consultant rather than a job coach. 
An employment consultant: (1 ) helps to educate employers; (2) 
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facilitates problem-solving and effective communication; and (3) 
provides "behind the scenes" support. 

Career Skills Preparation. Many youths with emotional disorders 
respond well to individualized support. Therefore, the employment 
consultant works with youths individually to develop effective re- 
sumes, fill out applications, and practice interview skills. This 
support combined with an experiential, community-based career 
skills curriculum is particularly effective (Bullis & Gaylord-Ross, 
1991 ; Groisser & Pennington, 1991) in preparing youths with emo- 
tional disorders for the job search process. 

Problemsolving Implementation. At the time of job placement, the 
youth, the employer, and the employment consultant sign a prob- 
lem-solving agreement. This agreement helps to facilitate open 
communication between ail parties and allows everyone to plan 
ahead for any future conflicts. If a problem arises, the agreement 
specifies a list of problem-solving steps. If the problem persists, 
the agreement provides for implementation of a behavioral con- 
tract. This tool also helps employers recognize the needs of this 
population and learn how to develop effective support strategies. 

Allowing Natural Consequences to Occur. As noted above, many 
youths with emotional disorders are experiential learners. Some of 
the most meaningful learning opportunities occur as the result of 
natural consequences. For example, if youths continually act out 
on a job and refuse to take steps to correct their disruptive behav- 
ior, the best option may be to experience the natural conse- 
quences of losing their job. In this situation, the employment con- 
sultant can turn an unfortunate circumstance into a learning op- 
portunity by helping youths process their experience and leam 
what to do differently in the future. 

Action Planning . Youths with emotional disorders can be empow- 
ered to be in charge of every aspect of their lives through an ac- 
tion planning process. They look at each domain of their lives and 
decide what priority areas must be addressed to achieve success- 
ful employment outcomes. The employment consultant is avail- 
able to help establish a timeline and set realistic goals and objec- 
tives. This action plan is reviewed repeatedly to guide support 
services, check progress, and adjust goals. In this way, service 
provision is youth driven. 
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Goal 3: Student Achievement and Citizenship 

By the year 2000, all students will leave grades 4, 8, and 12 having 
demonstrated competency over challenging subject matter including 
English, mathematics, science, foreign languages, civics and 
government, economics, arts, history, and geography, and every 
school in America willensure that all students learn to use their 
minds well,: so they mayibejrrepared for responsible citizenship, 
further learning, and productive employment in our nation's modem 
economy. 



Objectives: 



and secondary level will increase significantly in every 
quartile,:snd the distribution of minority students in each 
quaitiie will more closely reflect the student population as a 
whole; 

• The j?en:enta|^ <>f aill students who demonstrate the ability 
to reason, solvi problems, apply knowledge, and write and 
communicate ^effectively will increase substantially; 

• AH students will be involved in activities that promote and 
demonstrate good citizenship, good health, community 
service, and personal responsibility; 

• All students will have access to physical education and 
health education to ensure they are healthy and fit; 

• The percentage of all students who are competent in more 
than one language will substantially increase; and 

• All students will be knowledgeable about the diverse 
cultural heritage of this Nation and about the world 
community. 
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Achieving History Standards in Elementary Schools 

by John D. Hoge 



Cone*™ over the quality and quantity of history instruction 
offered in many U.S. public schools has resulted in National 
History Standards for grades K-12. The National Standards, 
along with recent research on history learning, have influenced 
curriculum guides, textbook revisions, and new instructional 
materials in various formats. 

Research On Children’s Ability to Learn History. Children 
can and do understand historical time in a variety of ways 
(Downey and Levstik 1991). For example, children are capable 
of reconstructing patterns and se q uences of historical events as 
they are represented in story-form narratives (Levstik and Pappas 
1987). Children’s ability to understand cause and effect 
relationships taking place over time — a basic dimension of 
historical reasoning— increases throughout childhood and 
adolescence (Zacania 1978). By die end of 5(h grade, students 
have acquired a good grasp of historical tune terminology, can 
detect hi&orical anomalies, and show some understanding of trine 
periods in United States history (Hoge 1991). Research-based 
conclusions about the delayed (late adolescence) development of 
formal historical thinking ability still stand, though new studies, 
stimulated by new theories and improved research methodologies, 
suggest that this ability arises earlier titan indicated by older 
studies (Levstik and Pappas 1992). 

Different methods of teaching history produce different history 
learning outcomes. For example, children taught with a 
traditional textbook-worksheet-quiz routine leam mom names and 
dates compared to those taught in a topically focused, non-survey 
approach that employs a variety of instructional materials. 
However, students in the non-traditional approach develop better 
insight into the past, better historical reasoning abilities, and more 
positive at t i tu des toward the subject (Booth 1980). 

Downey and Levstik (1991) conclude that history instruction 
should (1) begin in the early grades, (2) focus on in-depth, 
sustained study of significant material rather than shallow 
coverage, and (3) make use of age- appr op ri ate learning strategies. 

National Standards and the Purposes of History Instruction in 
Elementary Schools. America 2000 set in motion a drive to 
establish national standards that would guide history instruction. 
The three-year effort of the National History Standards Project 
resulted in a detailed plan for teaching historical thinking skills 
and essential content understandings in grades K-12. The 
National Standards project divides thinking skills into five 
categories: (1) Chronological Thinking, (2) Historical 

Comprehension, (3) Historical Analysis and Interpretation, (4) 
Historical Research Capabilities, and (5) Historical Iseues- 
Analysis and Decision-Making. 

Content standards are divided into three sets: one for 
kindergarten through grade 4, one for United States history, ss it 
is taught st different levels in grades 5-12, and one for world 



history, as it is taught at different levels m grades 5-12. The set 
of nine content standards for grades K~4 is divided into the 
following five topics: (1) Living and Working Together in 
Families and Communities, Now and Lang Ago, (2) The History 
of Students’ Own State or Region, (3) The Nation, (4) History of 
Peoples of Many Cultures Around tire World, and (5) Historic 
Discoveries in Science &. Technology. 

Thirty-two content standards in U.S. history for grades 5-12 are 
distributed within tan periods or eras: (1) Three Worlds Meet, 
Beginnings to 1620, (2) Colonization and Settlement, 1585-1763, 
0) Revolution and the New Nation, 1754-1820s, (4) Expansion 
and Reform, 1801-1861, (5) CSvfl War and Reconstruction, 1850* 
1877, (6) Development of the Industrial United States, 1870-1900, 
(7) The Emergence of Modem America, 1890-1930, (8) The 
Great Depression and World War H, 1929-1945, (9) Postwar 
United States, 1945-eariy 1970s, and (10) Con t emp or ary United 
States, 1968-present. 

Thirty-six content standards in world history for grades 5-12 
are distributed within eight eras or periods: (1) The B eginning s of 
Human Society, (2) Early Civilizations and the Rise of Pastoral 
Peoples, 4000-1000 BCE, (3) Classical Traditions, Major Faiths, 
and Big Empir e s , 1000 BCE-300 GE, (4) Expanding Zones of 
Exchange end Encounters, 300-1000, (5) Intensifi e d Hemisp h eri c 
Interactions, 1000-1500, (6) Global Expansion and Encounter, 
1450-1770, (7) The Age of Revolutions, 1750-1914, and (8) The 
Twentieth Century. 

Readers of the National History Standards will have little doubt 
about what content they should teach, hi addition, the guide 
illustrates, with numerous examples, how teachers should address 
the standards at each of these grade levels: (1) K-4, (2) 5-8, and 
(3) 9-12. The standards will doubtlessly be used to support 
curriculum development and related testing efforts. 

Teaching of history inspired by the National Standards will help 
elementary school students achieve i mp o rtan t goals of history 
instruction such as (1) building knowledge of their heritage and 
cultures of people around die world; (2) developing an 
understanding of continuity, change, and chronology; and (3) 
gaining insights into their own lives and contemporar y events. 

Teaching Practices That Develop Historical Knowledge, 
Thinking Skills, and Interest Children’s success in history 
learning is related to the quality and quantity of history instruction 
provided in the school curriculum. Teachers can meet the 
National Standards only through systematic implementation of a 
well-designed curriculum; one that indicates what to teach and 
how to obtain the support ne eded to fulfill that responsibility. 
Beyond die fundamentals of quality curriculum |4—««g and 
t eacher support, there are a number of classroom 
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pryt i'-t ? r*n help students develop competenc e and interest 
ia die study of history. 

Teachers < ** t1 greatly history instruction by die use of 

children's literature. There is s substantial supply of demcntaty- 
level historical fiction, biographies, and special purpose 
reference works related to history. Teachers should work with 
their school media centers and public libraries to identify the 
titfcg of books that may be used to invigorate history learning. 
Such books should be displayed attractively, used frequently, and 
d iscussed as a part of the regular classroom routine. 

Instruction about the past is aided by the sounds and images 
of history offered through laserdiscs, videotapes, films, and 
Although overreliance on these resources is a fault, 
careful vrtecffo" and meaningful integration of them with 
«wi gning history instruction can do much to enhance students’ 
knowledge of die past 

Special experiences pump life into children’s history learning. 
Such experiences include field trips to museums and historical 
sites, historical ritmilgrimnc such as MECC’s Oregon Thai or 
Internet's Discovery 3, historical craft . and model-building 
experiences, in-depth National History Day projects, and the 
e xp er i ence of constructing an oral history of some local "big 
event.* When students are property prepared for such special 
history learning experiences, the depth of underst andin g gained 
more than justifies the extra effort entailed. 

With younger children it is important to begin teaching about 
history in die familiar contexts of their families, classroom, 
school, and neighborhood. As students construct familiar 
histories, ask them to explain— and attempt to justify— die 
significance of the events they have selected. Make timelines of 
Arir histories and help students include funny anecdotes and 
juicy details that will fuel interest in their stories. 

Sources of Additional Information and Ideas. As you 
experience success in your teaching of history, consider 
attending a state, regional, or national social studies conference 
to share your adventures, gam new resources, and leam about 
other teachers* experiences. Join the National Council for the 
Social Studies and the National Council for History Ed u c ation. 
Subscribe to HistoryLINK, a free Internet *listserv” supported 
by die National Council for History Education, by sending an e- 
mail subscription request to ae515@clereland.freenet.edu or 
call (216) 835-1776. 

Information about the National History Standards Project may 
be obtained from The National Center for History in the 
Schools, University of California, Los Angeles (UCLA), 10880 
Wilshire Blvd., Suite 761, Los Angeles, CA 90024-4108. 

Conclusion. It appears dud the traditional roles of history and 
geography as the leading subjects in elementary social studies 
will be farther strengthened as a result of the development of the 
National Standards. History has much to offer students who are 
striving to leam about their world and developing a sense of 
themselves in it. Skilled teachers can use tbe strategies discussed 
here to help their students leam history and love it! 
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Alternative Assessment and Second Language Study: What and Why? 

Charles R. Hancock , the Ohio State University (edo-fl-95-od 



Alternative assessment, authentic assessment, portfolio assess- discuss their respective assessments (tests and measurements), 
ment, self-assessment, self-monitoring, and the list goes on. Clearly, •Occasionally, some external monitor assesses the student’s (and 

assessment is a popular topic these days. Frequently encountered in perhaps the teacher’s* performance and discussesit with the teacher, 

professional publications, workshops, inservice training, and col- Assessment, then, should be viewed as an interactive process that 

lege courses, assessment meets the criteria for being a cutting-edge engages both teacher and student in monitoring the student’ sperfor- 

topic. Why is there such an emphasis on assessment in the 1990’s? mance. Criterion-referenced testing is clearly based on this way of 
What does an emphasis on assessment mean for language teachers, relating teaching-testing-assessment for congruence. Interested read- 

researchers, and students? This Digest looks at these questions and ers will find the 1994 Northeast Conference Report (Hancock, 

discusses some of the practical implications of assessing language 1994) a valuable resource on this topic, 

students differently than we currently do. what Is Alternative Assessment 

Assessment and Testing Contrasted <*nd Why Is It Needed? 

One useful way to think about assessment is to contrast it with Many of the reigning theoretical assumptions on which contem- 

testing, an ever-present factor that confronts teachers and students in porary testing and assessment rely are based on behaviorist views of 
all disciplines. Tests have come to be an accepted component of cognition and development. In the 1990’s, we have come to realize 
instructional programs throughout the world. Sometimes tests are that new, alternative ways of thinking about learning and assessing 
justified on the basis of accountability: are students learning what leamingare needed. Gardner(1993)arguesthatthereisaresurgence 
they are supposed to be learning? Decision-makers need this type of of interest in the idea of multiplicity of intelligences. He and other 
evidence in order to make judgments about bow to spend resources, researchers claim the existence of mental modules (i.e„ fast-operat- 
for example. Sometimes, tests are viewed as feedback for language ing, reflexlike, information processing devices). Fodor (1983) es- 
students concerning their progress. Oiler (1979, p. 401) stated that poused the view that there are separate analytic devices involved in 
‘•the purpose of tests is to measure variance in performances of tasks like syntactic parsing, tonal recognition, and facial perception, 
various sorts." In this sense, testing— typically achievement testing- Others (Sternberg, 1988, Perkins, 1981 , Gruber, 1985) have inves- 
-serves as a monitoring device for. learning. Tests are given at a tigated the concept of creativity. Their studies have shown that 
particular point in time to "sample” student learning. Most of us are creative individuals do not have unique mental modules, but they 
familiar with “paper and pencil” tests even if they take on a use what they have in more efficient and flexible ways. Such 
computerized format. Ordinarily, after the test is given some type of individuals are extremely reflective about their activities, their use 
reporting takes place, often in the form of a single score or grade, of time, and the quality of their products (Gardner, 1993). 

Sometimes, decisions are made based on test results (e.g., retake the So. while the operative is "alternative," we must ask alternative 

test, pass the course, go on to the next unit of instruction, etc.). A final to what? A case can be made in second languages for an alternative 

important aspect of testing is that the test is usually kept hidden from to conventional ways of monitoring students’ language progress and 

the students until it is administered, indicating a degree of secrecy in performance. Alternative assessment is an ongoing process invol v- 

order to assure confidentiality. ing the student and teacher in making judgments about the student’ s 

Let' s assume that this simple characterization of tests and testing progress in language using non-conventional strategies, 
is correct. Assessment then can be shown to be very different. Some A new assessment initiative in foreign andsecond language study 

important differences between testing and assessment become obvi- should acknowledge the effect of context on performance and 
ous. In an instructional program, assessment is usually an ongoing provide the most appropriate contexts in which to assess compe- 
strategy through which student learning is not only monitored— a tence, including ones that involve the individual in making self- 
trait shared with testing— but by which students are involved in assessments. Brecht and Walton (1993, p. 2) define competence as 
making decisions about the degree to which their performance “the capacity to perform a range of occupationally or professionally 
matches their ability. Spolsky (1992, p. 38) rightly argues that relevant communicative tasks with members of another cultural and 
diagnostic or formative assessment is typically curriculum-driven, linguisticcommunity usingthelanguageofthatcommunity, whether 
This type of assessment shadows the curriculum and provides that community is domestic or abroad.” They also call for a field- 
feedback to student and teachers. He wisely argues, too, for a specific language learning framework designed to guide the defin- 
multilevel system that combines testing and assessment. A para- ing of competencies and “how these competencies are best acquired 
phrase of this model (p. 37) would go something like this: so as to focus scarce resources in the most efficient manner possible 

* Students are provided opportunities before and after units of oncurriculardesign,thedevelopmentofinstructionalmaterials,the 
instruction to assess their own performance (self-assessment). application of new teaching methodologies, teacher training and 

•Teachers periodically assess students' performance and both assessment, and research related to language acquisition" (pp. 8-9). 
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And What About Authentic Assossmont? 

Wiggins (1994) has identified a set of criteria by which to 
distinguish authentic forms of testing. His list includes the impor- 
tant notion of making the criteria and standards clear— de-mystify- 
ing them-so that accurate self-assessment and self-adjustment by 
the student can be fostered. Yap (1993) reported the results of a 
research project involving thirty-five adult basic (ABE) and English 
as a second language (ESL) programs. Writing assessment, portfo- 
lio assessment, and classroom assessment were shown to be valid 
approaches to the type of authentic assessment called for within the 
profession. Pierce, Swain, and Hart (1993) reported on a study of 
500 eighth-grade students, suggesting that self-assessment was a 
valid and reliable measure of language proficiency. Pavis (1988) 
reported similar results for college students learning French based 
on a journal writing project in which students monitored their own 
learning and identified problems encountered as well as accom- 
plishments over the course of the term. Allwnght (1988) has argued 
that greater quality of learning can be ensured by putting the control 
over learning in the place where the learning is occurring, namely 
in the mind of the learner. According to studies such as these, 
alternative assessment that involves the learner in self-assessment 
is recommended, despite possible claims of subjectivity as a nega- 
tive factor in their use. Heilenmann (1990) and Blanche (1990), in 
separate research projects, reported results involving students in 
self-assessment. 

What Is Portfolio Assessment? 

Portfolio assessment is an ongoing process involving the student 
and teacher in selecting samples of student work for inclusion in a 
collection, the main purpose of which is to show the student’s 
progress. The use of this procedure is increasing in the language 
field, particularly with respect to the writing skill. It makes intuitive 
sense to involve students in decisions about which pieces of their 
work to assess and to assure that feedback is provided. Both teacher 
and peer reviews are important. Perhaps the greatest overall benefit 
of using portfolio assessment is that the students are taught by 
example to become independent thinkers, and the development of 
their autonomy as learners is facilitated. 

What Goes into a Portfolio? 

It is important to remember that a portfolio is much more than a 
simple folder of student work. A wide variety of portfolios exists: 
working portfolio, performance portfolio, assessment portfolio, 
group portfolio, application (e.g., for college admission) portfolio, 
and so forth. Depending on the purpose, one is likely to find any of 
these items: samples of creative work; tests; quizzes; homework; 
projects and assignments; audiotapes of oral work; student diary 
entries; log of work on a particular assignment; self-assessments; 
comments from peers; and comments from teachers. 

What Are Some Implications of Incorporating 
Alternative Assessment in Foreign and 
Second Language Programs? 

Even young students know that some of them simply do not do 
well on tests, often not because of a failure on their part to study or 
prepare. Because language performance depends so heavily on the 
purposes for which students are using the language and the context 
in which it is done, the importance of opportunity for flexible and 
frequent practice on the part of the students can not be overesti- 
mated. In the real world, most of us have more than one opportunity 



to demonstrate that we can complete tasks successfully, whether at 
work or in social settings. So, it makes sense to provide similar 
opportunities for students in instruction. 



Conclusion 

The call for increased use of meaningful (authentic) assessments 
that involve language students in selecting and reflecting on their 
learning means that language teachers will have a wider range of 
evidence on which to judge whether students are becoming compe- 
tent, purposeful language users. It also means that language pro- 
grams will become more responsive to the differing learning styles 
of students and value diversity therein. Finally, language programs 
that focus on alternative assessment are likely to instill in students 
lifelong skills related to critical thinking that build a basis for future 
learning, and enable them to evaluate what they ieam both in and 
outside of the language class. 
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Electronic Portfolios: A New Idea in Assessment 

by Anna Maria D. Lankcs 



Introduction 



Teachers and administrators are showing increased interest in be- 
coming part of a "new wave" of assessment in the classroom; as- 
sessment which includes authentic and performance-based mea- 
sures. These methods of assessment allow students to demonstrate 
desired performance through real-life situations (Meyer, 1992). Such 
methods of assessment are not limited to multiple-choice and stan- 
dardized tests, but include projects which require students to dem- 
onstrate their problem-solving skills as well as their skills in ana- 
lyzing and synthesizing information. Several school districts across 
the United States have reported improved student performance as- 
sociated with new assessment programs (Herman, 1992). Many 
schools are developing new methods for measuring students* 
progress in both the elementary and secondary classroom. One of 
these new assessment measures, the portfolio, has become increas- 
ingly popular, and technology is helping with its creation and man- 
agement. 



What is a Portfolio? 



A portfolio at the K-12 education level is essentially a collection of 
a student s work which can be used to demonstrate his or her skills 
and accomplishments. An educational portfolio is more than just a. 
group of projects and papers stored in a file folder. It includes 
other features such as teachers' evaluations and student self-reflec- 
tions. According to the Northwest Evaluation Association, a port- 
folio is "a purposeful collection of student work that exhibits the 
student s efforts, progress, and achievements. The collection must 
include student participation in selecting contents, the criteria for 
selection, the criteria for judging merit, and evidence of student 
self-reflection" (Paulson, Paulson, & Meyer, 1991). Aportfolio may 
be used to demonstrate a student's achievements in specific subject 
areas such as mathematics and science or it may be used across the 
curriculum to assess abilities in all subject areas. 



Why use a Portfolio? 



• Developmental portfolios. A teacher who is interested in docu- 
menting a student's improvements in writing or mathematics 
throughout a school year can have the student keep a develop- 
mental portfolio containing samples of the student's work along 
with self-evaluations of specific assignments. Such a portfolio 
provides specific documentation which can be used for student 
evaluations and parent conferences. 
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• Teacher planning. Teachers may use an existing portfolio sys- 
tem in order to receive information about an incoming class of 
students. The teacher may gain a better understanding of the ability 
levels of his or her students prior to the start of the school year 
and plan accordingly. 

• Proficiency portfolios. Central Park East Secondary School in 
New York City uses portfolios as a means for determining gradu- 
ation eligibility. Students at this school are required to complete 
fourteen portfolios which demonstrate their competence and per- 
formance in areas such as science and technology, ethics and so- 
cial issues, community service, and history (Gold & Lanzoni, 
1993). 

• Showcase portfolios. A showcase portfolio can document a 
student's best work accomplished during an entire educational 
career. It can include the research papers, art work, and science 
experiments which best represent the student's skills and abili- 
ties. 

• Employment skills portfolios. Businesses across the countiy 
are increasingly interested in viewing student portfolios in order 
to evaluate a prospective employee's work readiness skills. Stu- 
dents in the Michigan public schools, for example, are creating 
employability skills portfolios to demonstrate their skills to pro- 
spective employers (Stemmer, Brown, & Smith, 1992). 

• College admission portfolios. Colleges and universities are us- 
ing showcase portfolios to determine eligibility for admission. 
By requiring portfolios from prospective students, college or uni- 
versity admissions officers are better able to assess applicants' 
potential for success at their institutions. 



Technology and the Creation of Computer-Based Portfolios 

How to store and manage portfolio materials is a concern shared by 
many educators interested in implementing portfolio programs. In 
order to keep portfolios which would include papers, projects, and 
video and audio tapes for a class of students for 13 years (K-12), a 
school would need several additional classrooms to store this wealth 
of information. Many educators have been reluctant to implement 
portfolio assessment programs in their schools because of storage 
concerns like these. A likely solution to this problem is the creation 
and storage of portfolios using computer technology. 

The terms "computer-based portfolio" and "electronic portfolio" 
are used to describe portfolios saved in electronic format. Elec- 
tronic portfolios contain the same types of information as the port- 
folios discussed earlier, but the information is collected, stored, and 
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students in a class. With more students creating multimedia projects, mation age." 
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Emerging Student Assessment Systems for School Reform 



Edward Roeber 



Currently, much discussion is taking place about the 
quality of American schools, the skills needed by students, 
and the ways we should be assessing these achievements. 
Student assessment is viewed nationally as the pivotal piece 
around which school reform and improvement in the 
nation's schools turn. For example, student assessment is 
the key piece of Goals 2000, as well as other federal legisla- 
tion such as the Elementary and Secondary Education Act 
(ESEA). 

The result is that substantially more assessment is likely 
to occur in our nation's schools, and to take place in areas 
traditionally not assessed (such as the arts), using assess- 
ment strategies (such as performance assessments and port- 
folios) not typically used. States and local districts are re- 
considering the models for systems of assessment and how 
assessment at the state and local levels can be coordinated 
to achieve the reforms desired in education. 

Why is School Reform Occurring? 

Widespread belief that schools are not helping all stu- 
dents achieve at the levels that are needed, has spurred ef- 
forts to reform our schools. Concerns have been raised that 
the ways we teach students, as well as assess them, do not 
lead students to acquire needed knowledge or skills, nor help 
them apply and use their knowledge and skills appropri- 
ately. At the national and state levels, content standards con- 
taining the types of knowledge, skills and behaviors now 
believed needed for all students to achieve at high levels are 
being developed. Starting with such efforts as tne National 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics' Curriculum and Evalu- 
ation Standards for School Mathematics (NCTM,1989), con- 
tent standards are being developed in the arts, civics, eco- 
nomics, English, foreign languages, geography, health edu- 
cation, history, physical education, science, and social stud- 
ies. 

School reform is also motivated by the belief that there 
are competencies needed for graduates to enter the workforce 
successfully. The Secretary 's Commission on Achieving Nec- 
essary Skills developed generic competencies and founda- 
tion skills that all workers will need in the future (U.S. De- 
partment of Labor, 1991). They include flexible problem solv- 
ing, respecting the desires of the customer, working well on 
teams, taking responsibility for one's own performance, and 
continuous learning and have been developed to guide the 
efforts of educational reform in the direction helping more 
students to make the transition to work successfully. 

Collectively, these standards represent substantial chal- 
lenges for the American schools. They imply that all students 
will need to achieve at much higher levels. New strategies 



for assessment are also implied by these content standards. 

How Does Reform of Assessment Fit 
School Reform? 

Student assessment is at the top of the list of things to 
tinker with by policymakers at the national and state levels, 
since it is viewed as a means to set more appropriate targets 
for students, focus staff development efforts for the nation's 
teachers, encourage curriculum reform and improve instruc- 
tion and instructional materials in a variety of subject mat- 
ters and disciplines (Darling-Hammond & Wise, 1985). As- 
sessment is important because it is widely believed that what 
gets assessed is what gets taught, and that the format of as- 
sessment influences the format of learning and teaching. 
(O'Day & Smith, 1993). The hope of policy makers is that 
changes in assessment will not only bring about the needed 
changes in students, but also in ways schools are organized 
(Linn, 1987, Madaus, 1985). Interest in performance assess- 
ment has also been justified on the basis that using such mea- 
sures will promote educational equity (National Center on 
Education and the Economy, 1989). Student assessment car- 
ries a heavy load these days! 

Of course, outside pressure external on testing programs 
can be ignored or resisted by local educators (Smith and 
Cohen, 1991). There is also ample evidence of the distortions 
in teaching that external testing programs can create 
(Shepard & Smith, 1988). Rather than encourage reform o; 
teaching, inappropriate teaching to the test may occur (as 
opposed to teaching to the domain covered by the test). 
Rather than creating opportunities for all students to leam 
to high levels, even new forms of assessment may lead to 
tracking and limiting opportunities for some students (Dar- 
ling-Hammond, 1994; Oakes, 1985.) 

Assessment reform should occur along with professional 
development, instructional development, and other strate- 
gies designed to assure that all of tne changes are mutually 
supported. Coordination of assessment reform at the national 
and state levels with assessments at the local level is also 
important, so that each will present a coherent view of stu- 
dent performance, not simply be "stuck" together. 

Types of Assessments 

New content standards may require different assess- 
ment methods. Among the assessment techniques now be- 
ing considered are short-answer, open-ended; extended-re- 
sponse, open-ended; individual interviews; performance 
events; performance tasks in which students have extended 
time; projects; portfolios; observations; and anecdotal 
records, in addition to multiple-choice exercises. A broader 





repertoire of techniques is increasingly being used. 

School Improvement Strategies 

The information about student achievement needed at vari- 
ous levels of the educational system is different. Parents have 
different needs that teachers, who in turn, have different needs 
than school principals. District administrators need broader, sys- 
tem-wid* information, while at the state level, there is concern 
about equity across districts and identification of state priori- 
ties. Nationally, policy makers are concerned about differences 
between states and how competitive American students are with 
their peers in other countries. 

Improving student achievement can take place at each of 
these levels. Teachers work with an individual student in a class- 
room, or revamp classroom-wide instruction based on an assess- 
ment. At the school level, educators use school information to 
set iong-and-short-range objectives and decide how to accom- 
plish these. At the district level, educators target particular ar- 
eas of the curriculum for attention. At the state level, incentives 
for improving instructional programs may be most important. 
School reform occurs at all levels of the educational system. 

Useful Assessment Designs 

Typically, student achievement is measured with available 
student test data, often using information from district or state 
testing programs. Information collected less formally in class- 
rooms is not typically included in school improvement plans, 
even though such information could provide valuable insights 
into student learning. 

The nature of information needs should form the basis for 
an assessment design. In a top-down model, policymakers de- 
velop an assessment design that meets th*ir needs, hoping the 
data may be useful by persons at lower levels. An alternative is 
to build the assessment system needed at the local level, aggre- 
gating the information upwards to the district, state and national 
levels. 

Another model, based on the assumption that multiple ap- 
proaches will allow different users' needs to be met, is to de- 
velop a comprehensive assessment system using different as- 
sessment formats to meet different users' needs. Various assess- 
ment strategies can be implemented together at the different lev- 
els to provide for the different information needs in a coordi- 
nated, coherent manner (Darling-Hammond, 1994). 

For example, local districts can adopt a portfolio system for 
improving instruction, while the state carries out matrix-sam- 
pling across important standards. The information collected by 
the state can become part of the student's portfolio, thereby 
strengthening the portfolio's quality. The state could also pro- 
vide opportunities for teachers to learn to score the open-ended 
written and performance assessments, thereby enhancing teach- 
ers' capabilities of observing and rating student performances 
in their classrooms. 

In this case, the elements of the system at the different lev- 
els build on and support the elements at other levels. It is also 
anticipated that information collected at the different levels can 
be reported in a more understandable manner, since the same 



standards apply in different ways.This assessment model en- 
hances the reforms of schools so many desire. 

Summary 

This is indeed a time when American schools are being chal- 
lenged to provide opportunities for students to achieve at much 
higner levels. Assessment is viewed as one of the essential ele- 
ments in assisting schools to address the standards now deemed 
to be important in a manner that will help all students to achieve 
them. The major challenge for assessment is to implement these 
additional assessments in a coordinated manner so that the 
amount of assessment is supportive of the changes needed, not 
overly burdensome to teachers or students. Models for coordi- 
nation assessment at the state, district and classroom levels ap- 
pear most promising. 
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Making the A: How To Study 
for Tests 

Diane Loulou 

ERIC Clearinghouse on Assessment and Evaluation 

Tests are one method of measuring what you have learned in a 
course. Doing well on tests and earning good grades begin with 
good study habits. If your goal is to become a successful 
stud en t, take the time to develop good study habits. 

This digest offers a plan to help you study for tests. It explains 
how to prepare for and take tests. Techniques for taking essay, 
multiple choice and other types of exams are reviewed. 
Although these techniques may help you improve your test 
scores, other factors, such as class participation, independent 
projects and term papers also contribute toward grades. 

Before the Test 

Organization, planning and time management are skills 
essential to becoming a successful student; so start studying as 
soon as classes begin. Read assignments, listen during lectures 
and take good classroom notes. Then, reread the assignment, 
highlighting important information to study. Reviewing 
regularly allows you to avoid cramming and reduces test 
anxiety. The biggest benefit is it gives you time to absorb 
information. 

Read difficult assignments twice. Sometimes a second reading 
will clarify concepts. If you are having difficulty with a 
subject, get help immediately. Meet with your instructor after 
class, use an alternate text to supplement required reading or 
hire a tutor (ask faculty members and other students for 
referrals). 

Review, Review, Review 

Plan ahead, scheduling review periods well in advance. Set 
aside one hour on a Saturday or Sunday to review several 
subjects. Keep your reviews short and do them often. 

□ Daily reviews— Conduct short before and after class 
reviews of lecture notes. Begin reviewing after your first 
day of class. 

□ Weekly reviews-Dedicate about 1 hour per subject to 
review assigned reading and lecture notes. 
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□ Major reviews— Start the week before an exam and 
study the most difficult subjects when you are the most 
alert. Study for 2-5 hours punctuated by sufficient breaks. 

Create review tools, such as flashcards, chapter outlines and 
summaries. This helps you organize and remember information 
as well as condense material to a manageable size. Use 3x5 
cards to review important information. Write ideas, formulas, 
concepts and facts on cards to carry with you. Study on the 
bus, in waiting rooms or whenever you have a few extra 
minutes. 

Another useful tool is a study checklist. Make a list of 
everything you need to know for the exam. The list should 
include a brief description of reading assignments, types of 
problems to solve, skills to master, major ideas, theories, 
definitions, and equations. When you begin your final study 
sessions, cross off items as you review diem. 

Study Groups 

For some subjects, study groups are an effective tool. Study 
groups allow students to combine resources; members share an 
academic goal and provide support and encouragement. Such 
groups meet regularly to study and leant a specific subject. 

To form a study group, look for d e di c a t ed students-studems 
who ask and answer questions in class, and who take notes . 
Suggest to two or three that you meet to talk about group goals, 
meeting times and other logistics. Effective study groups are 
limited to five or six people. Test the group first by planning a 
one-time-only session. If that works, plan another. After 
several successful sessions, schedule regular meetings. 

Set an agenda for each meeting to avoid wasting time. List the 
material that will be reviewed so members can come prepared. 
Also, follow a format. For example, begin by comparing notes 
to make sure you all heard the same thing and recorded 
important information. Spend 15-20 minutes conducting open- 
ended discussions on specific topics. Then, test each other by 
asking questions or take turns explaining concepts. Set aside 5- 
10 minutes to brainstorm possible test questions. 

Taking an Exam 

On exam day arrive early and get organized. Pay attention to 
verbal directions as tests are distributed. Read directions 
slowly. Scan the entire test, noticing bow many points each part 
is worth and estimate the time needed for individual questions. 
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Before you start answering questions, write down memory aids, 
formulas, equations, facts and other useful information in the 
margins. 

Check the time and pace yourself. If you get snick on a 
question try to remember a related fact. Stan from the general 
and go to the specific. Look for answers in other test questions. 
Often a term, name, date or other fact you have forgotten will 
appear somewhere else in the test. Move on to the next 
question if memory aids do not help. You can always go back 
to the question if you have time. 

Test-Taking Tips for Different Types of Exams 

Multiple Choice— Check the directions to see if the questions 
call for more than one answer. Answer each question in your 
head before you look at the possible answers. If you can come 
up with the answer before you look at the choices you eliminate 
the possibility of being confused by them. Mark questions you 
can't answer immediately and come back to them later. 

When taking a multiple-choice exam guess only if you are not 
penalized for incorrect answers. Use the following guidelines to 
make educated guesses. 

□ If two answers are similar, except for one or two words, 
choose one of these answers. 

□ If the answer calls for a sentence completion, eliminate 
the answers that would not form grammatically correct 
sentences. 

□ If answers cover a wide range (S, 76, 87, 109, 300) 
choose a number in the middle. 

For machine-graded multiple-choice tests be certain that the 
answer you mark corresponds to the question you are 
answering. Check the test booklet against the answer sheet 
whenever you start a new section and again at the top of each 
column. 

True-false— If any pan of a true-false statement is false, the 
answer is false. Look for key words, i.e., qualifiers like all, 
most, sometimes, never or rarely. Questions containing 
absolute qualifiers such as always or never often are false. 

Open book-When studying for this type of test, write down 
any formulas you will need on a separate sheet. Place tabs on 
important pages of the book so that you don't have to waste 
time looking for tables or other critical information. If you plan 
to use your notes, number them and make a able of contents. 
Prepare thoroughly for open-book tests. They are often the 
most difficult. 

Short answer/flll-in-the-blank-These tests require students to 
provide definitions or shon descriptions (typically a few words 
or a sentence or two). Study using flashcards with important 
terms and phrases. Key words and facts will then be familiar 
and easy to remember as you answer test questions. 




Essay-Wben answering an essay question, first decide ™ 

•precisely what the question is asking. If a question asks you to A 

compare, do not explain. Standard essay question words are ~ 

listed in Box I. Look up any unfamiliar words in a dictionary.. W 

Before you write your essay, make a quick outline. There are 
three reasons for doing this. First, your thoughts will be more w 

organized (making it easier for your teacher to read), and you A 

will be less likely to leave out important facts. Second, you will _ 

be able to write faster. Third, if you do not have time to finish V 

your answer, you may earn some points with the outline. Don’t A 

forget to leave plenty of space between answers. You can use 
the extra space to add information if there is time. w 

When you write, get to the point. Stan off by including pan of ^ 
the question in your answer. For example, if the question asks, 9 

"Discuss the benefits and drawbacks of universal health care a 

coverage to both patients and medical professionals. * Your first ^ 
sentence might read, "Universal health care will benefit 9 

patients in the following ways." Expand your answer with a 

supporting ideas and facts. If you have time, review your w 

answers for grammatical errors, clarity and legibility. ^ 

Further Reading ^ 

Boyd, Ronald T.C. (1988). "Improving Your Test-Taking a 

Skills." ERIC Digest No. 101. ERIC Clearinghouse on ^ 

Tests and Measurement. ERIC Document No. ED 302558. ^ 

Ellis, David B. (1985). Becoming a Master Student. Fifth a 

Edition. Rapid City, South Dakota: College Survival, Inc. ” 
Mercer County Community College (1992). Test-Taking Tips. 0 

Trenton, N.J. ERIC Document No. ED351S97. a 

Withers, Graeme (1991) Tackling that test: Everything You ™ 

Warned to Know about Taking Tests and Examinations. £ 
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Motivating Low Performing Adolescent Readers 



by Nonna Decker Collins 

The focus of this Digest will be on motivating the low performing 
adolescent in a remedial reading or subject area classroom. The premise 
is that students who are disengaged from their own learning processe s 
are not likely to perform well in school. 

Remedial Readers at the Secondary Level 

Remedial readers at the secondary level are often caught in a cycle of 
failure. They have frequently been involved in a heavy skills instruction 
program, and when “it* did not work, they were given more of the 
same. Thus, many disabled readers never saw reading as a language 
operation. They never saw reading as something they could do-it was 
something to be avoided. 

Readers who have negative experiences with reading generally view 
reading as a process of getting the word right rather than an act of 
making sense of the material. They do not hear a voice on the page; 
they do not know they can skip words; they do not know that they must 
do different things with different kinds of materials. 

Secondary teachers must help the low achieving or low performing 
student break the cycle of failure. Low performing students need the 
opportunity to revalue themselves. They need experiences with texts 
that are relevant. They need to acquire strategies that will result in 
comprehension. Building confidence is essential to improving the 
performance of secondary readers. Assisting and motivating low 
performing students is a requisite to improved performance. 

Ammann and Mittelstcadt (1987) recount how the failure cycle was 
broken for one group of high school students. By using newspapers 
instead of traditional reading skills material for classroom reading and 
writing activities, students who had failed for years as language users 
experienced success as readers. Through an intervention on the part of 
the teacher/researcher, students were provided strategies for reading. 
And for the rest of us, it shows how a teacher can make a difference in 
the secondary classroom. 

Lifelong Learning 

!n order for any student to become a lifelong learner, he or she must be 
able to handle print-environmental print, recreational print, and 
vocational print. 

Norma Decker Collins is an Assistant Professor of Language Arts at 
the University of Wyoming at Laramie. 



Unfortunately, the disabled reader has often been so removed from 
reading as a tool for living and learning, that he or she has given up. By 
helping students find personal reasons to engage in print, you help them 
realize the ultimate goal of reading-that of constructing personal 
meaning. Fuchs (1987) suggests, as a first step, that teachers select 
books for young people that reflect the actual interests of adolescents. It 
is also important for teachers to have suggestions available for parents 
who want to help their children become active readers. By 
understanding why some teenagers dislike reading, parents and teachers 
can embark on the difficult task of encouraging students to read in 
developmentally appropriate ways. 

Are Reading Problems Necessarily Reading-Specific? 

Language scholars Moffett and Wagner, in the book Student-Centered 
Language Arts end Reading K-13 (1983), contend that problems in 
reading are not necessarily reading-specific and that reading 
comprehension is not distinct from general comprehension. The skills 
required for comprehending texts, like identifying the main idea, 
recalling details, relating facts, drawing conclusions, and predicting 
outcomes, are operations that apply to activities in life. It is 
understandable that these skills have wound up as reading skills because 
they are demonstrated when a student reads. However, Moffett and 
Wagner feel that reading comprehension is merely comprehension. 

Based on this definition of comprehension, we must look outside of 
reading as well as toward reading for instructional strategies. We must 
look at all low performing students-not just those who have been 
identified as reading disabled. We will begin by looking at 3 major 
causes of incomprehension: poor motivation, lack of experience, and 
egocentricity. Any one of these or any combination is likely to be 
manifested in the reading of low achieving or low performing students. 
Frequently, students who are not successful in the classroom have not 
had experiences with language in meaningful, social situations. By 
listening to oral and recorded reading, asking questions, dictating 
stories, and working in small groups, students experience the 
communicative nature of language (Carr, 1995; Wallace, 1995). 
According to Moffett and Wagner, only widespread involvement in 
language can solve the problem of poor motivation. 

Because students at the secondary level are required to use textbooks, it 
is important for them to see what reading informational books has to 
offer. By browsing a variety of books and scanning them for something 
they want to know about, readers see the usefulness of reading. It is the 
job of teachers to construct situations where students can find personal 
reasons to make the effort to comprehend books. 
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By doing this* reading is reinforced as a useful language operation-not 
seen by the student as a testing ground for self worth. 

Another “reading problem" for the low performing student is lack of 
experiential background. When a text refers to things or concepts with 
which the reader has no familiarity* he or she will not comprehend the 
material. Films and television can help enlarge experience and supply 
vocabulary (Greenwood* 1989; Alex* 1988). If these options can be 
used to strengthen the basic competencies which students are expected 
lo develop through reading* they will play a valuable instructional role. 

Students also struggle with texts because of subjectivity. Certain words 
or phrases may trigger irrelevant associations for readers which interfere 
with an accurate reading. Irrelevant associations cause readers to ignore 
portions of a text or pay an inordinate amount of attention to others* so 
that relationships among statements are distorted and meaning is 
misconstrued. The learner needs to hear other viewpoints about a text 
and compare these to his or her own thinking. 

Small group discussions are important in this regard. When a reader 
finds out that others read a text differently* the leader may be helped to 
realize that his or her interpretation was limited by a subjective view. 
Decreasing egocentririty is necessary for improving student 
performance in reading. 

Necessity of a Wide Variety of Teaching Materials 

There an many reasons for students lacking motivation in reading. 
However, a wide variety of teaching materials and teaching techniques 
help provide for differences in students* ability to learn. Supplementary 
materials like newspapers, magazines, games, films, and audio and 
video tapes offer additional ways for students to acquire information. 

Any medium which stimulates students 1 interests and involvement is 
worthy of consideration. 

By asking students to complete projects at the end of their reading 
assignments, students may see a reason for reading. For example, 
developing a mural, making a diorama, or constructing a model 
encourages students to read a text for practical purposes. This is 
particularly successful when students are exploring subjects that are of 
interest to them. Projects or oral presentations also provide a chance for 
students to collaborate with others. Group work may reduce the 
apprehension poor readers frequently experience and motivate them to 
use language socially and purposefully. 

Students who are not performing at grade level may not be doing their 
part in the learning process. This is frustrating for teachers who wonder 
if motivation lies entirely within their domain. It is a “Catch-22" 
situation. Some students have developed an indifferent attitude towards 
learning. By the time they get to the secondary school, that negativism 
or indifference is pretty well embedded (Kos, 1991). Yet, to help the 
low performing student succeed in school, you must dismantle the 
behaviors (defense mechanisms?) that sunound the act of reading. 

Because teachers want students to achieve in the classroom, they must 
continue to create contexts which promote success. It takes patience and 
forbearance to establish an atmosphere of trust that will encourage risk- 
taking on the part of the low performing student. Allowing students to 
choose some of the instructional materials they it* , some of the topics 
to explore, and some of the assignments to complete enhances the 
likelihood that students will respond to the subject matter. 

Another step that you may take involves making reading assignments 
more accessible. By writing a brief introduction to explain how the 
assigned reading fits into the rest of the chapter, the unit, or the short 
story, you may improve the efficiency of students' reading. The 
following suggestions may do the same: providing an abstract to 
highlight important ideas; providing an outline or list of headings to 



identify major concepts; supplying a list of definitions for vocabulary 
development; and applying a directed reading activity. 

The only way to improve reading skills is to read. As educators, we 
must continue our efforts to motivate low performing students. Whether 
we make available appropriate reading material at the appropriate time* 
supplement students' reading processes with varied print and nonprint 
experiences, and/or individualize instruction in whatever way is realistic, 
the goal is to whet the low performing or low achieving student's 
appetite and foster an interest in reading that will contribute to the 
student's ability to lead a full* productive life. 
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The National Geography Content Standards 

by Joseph P. Stoltxoan 



Geography for Life: National Geography Standards 1994 
is a major contribution to social studies and geographical 
education. It specifies what students in American schools 
should learn and be able to do with regard to geography. 
There are six essential elements of geography into which 18 
standards are grouped. 

Element 1: The World in Spatial Terms. Maps, 
photographs, and satellite images are principal tools for 
investigating the relationships between people, places, and 
environments. When information is shown using those 
tools, it is in a spatial context. The spatial context for 
geography is the Earth. The geographically informed 
person knows and understands: (Standard 1) How to use 
maps and other geographic representations, tools, and 
technologies to acquire, process, and report information 
from a spatial perspective. (Standard 2) How to use mental 
maps to organize information about people, places, and 
environments in a spatial context. (Standard 3) How to 
analyze the spatial organization of people, places, and 
environments on Earth’s surface. 

Element 2: Places and Regions. People are attached to 
particular places and regions. Regions and places have been 
given meaning by people, and in turn those places and 
regions help people to organize and understand die complex 
world. The geographically informed person knows and 
understands: (Standard 4) The physical and human 
characteristics of places. (Standard 5) That people create 
regions to interpret Earth’s complexity. (Standard 6) How 
culture and experience influence people’s perceptions of 
places and regions. 

Element 3: Physical Systems. The Earth is always 
changing. Many of the changes are the result of physical 
processes. Geography includes four types of physical 
processes that are important to understanding die Earth. 
The atmosphere (weather and climate), die lithosphere (plate 
tectonics, erosion), the hydrosphere (oceans, water cycle), 
and biosphere (ecosystems, vegetation) are die physical 
systems that shape and change the surface of die Earth. 
The geographically informed person knows and 
understands: (Standard 7) The physical processes that shape 
the patterns of Earth’s surface. (Standard 8) The 
characteristics and spatial distribution of ecosystems on 
Earth’s surface. 

Element 4: Human Systems. Human systems are in 
constant change on the Earth. People migrate, increase, 



decrease, or stabilize their numbers in different places, and 
learn ways of living that distinguish a group from other 
groups. Human systems are comprised primarily of 
population, culture, settlement, and the cooperation, 
conflicts, and relationships among those components. The 
geographically informed person knows and understands: 
(Standard 9) The characteristics, distribution, and migration 
of human populations on Earth’s surface. (Standard 10) The 
characteristics, distribution, and complexity of Earth’s 
cultural mosaics. (Standard 11) The patterns and networks 
of economic interdependence on Earth’s surface. (Standard 
12) The processes, patterns, and functions of human 
settlement. (Standard 13) How die forces of cooperation and 
conflict among people influence die division and control of 
Earth’s surface. 

Element 5: Environment and Society. Human history has 
witnessed many different instances of people interacting 
with the environment. People sometimes adjust their lives 
to fit the environmental conditions, while in other settings 
the natural environment has been greatly altered to meet die 
needs of people. Some societies have benefited greatly 
from environmental resources and others have created 
environmental hazards and crises in die way die resources 
have been used. The geographically informed person 
knows and understands: (Standard 14) How human actions 
modify the physical environment (Standard IS) How 
physical systems affect human systems. (Standard 16) The 
changes that occur in die meaning, use, distribution, and 
importance of resources. 

Element 6: The Uses of Geography. Geography provides 
a means to look at the past- present and future. Events and 
issues, regardless of their past present or future nature, 
have a geographical context The geographical context is 
important to explaining what happened and where, and what 
the consequences were or might be, both historically and 
geographically. The geographically informed person knows 
and understands: (Standard 17) How to apply geography to 
interpret the past. (Standard 18) How to apply geography to 
interpret the present and plan for die future. 

Developing Geographic Skills. Five skill sett for 
geography are presented with the content standards. The 
skills are (1) asking geographic questions; (2) acquiring 
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geographic information; (3) organizing geographic 
information; (4) analyzing geographic information; and (5) 
answering geographic Questions. This distinction between 
skills and content is important. The standards make it clear 
that geography skills are the means to access and address 
the content in the standards. The five skills and suggestions 
for their inclusion focus upon critical thinking and 
incorporate such processes as knowing, inferring, analyzing, 
judging, hypothesizing, generalizing, predicting, and 
decision making. While the skills are clearly identified, 
they must be integrated within the numerous content 
standard suggestions across foe students’ K-12 experiences. 

Applying the Standards to Curriculum and Instruction. 
Across foe K-12 range of curricula, a serious effort should 
be made to include content standards from geography at 
every grade level. There are several compelling reasons 
why geography standards should be used: (1) The standards 
reflea foe scholarly contributions of geography to student 
learning in grades K-12. (2) There is considerable 
agreement among constituent groups that foe standards 
include what young people in foe United States should know 
and be able to do in using geography. (3) The universe of 
geographic content is reduced to a manageable level within 
the standards. (4) The standards may be mixed and matched 
in various scopes and sequences to provide for a content 
rich social studies. (S) The standards will link all schools 
that use them with common threads in the curriculum and 
will provide continuity in content selection for students who 
change residences and schools during their K-12 educational 
experience. 

The true test of using a content standard from geography 
is its application with students in classrooms. They are 
inclusive of foe five fundamental themes of geography that 
have been widely accepted and especially useful to teachers 
since 1984 (Joint Committee on Geographic Education). 
These themes are location, place, human/environment 
relationships, movement, and regions. 

Geography for Life: National Geograph Standards 1994 
is available for $9.00 from the National Geographic Society, 
Post Office Box 1640, Washington, DC 20013-1640. 
Credit card holders may call 800/368-2728 to place an 
order. 
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National Standards for Civics and Government 
by Charles F. Bahmueller 



It has been recognized since the founding of die American 
republic that education has a civic mission— to foster the 
development of informed, responsible, and humane cj tiran E who 
participate in democratic governance and are committed to the 
values and principles of constitutional democracy as practiced in 
the United States. In this view, the well-being of a free society 
ultimately depends on the character of its citizens— on their moral 
and civic capacities and virtues, on their willingness to fulfill their 
roles competently as the ultimate arbiters of the purpose and 
direction of the body politic of which they are members. To help 
achieve these goals, voluntary National Standards for Civics and 
Government for students in kindergarten through twelfth grade 
have been developed by die Center for Civic Education. More 
than three thousand teachers, scholars, parents, elected officials, 
and representatives of business and industry contributed to the 
Standards* development 

The Standards are organized around five central questions 
dealing with the following subjects: (1) the nature and necessity 
of government, (2) die foundations of American constitutionalism, 
(3) die functioning of American government and die place of 
democratic values and principles within it, (4) America’s relations 
with the world, and (5) die roles of die citizen. Each of the five 
questions is followed by. a statement which summarizes the 
standards that follow and presents reasons wh y citizens should be 
knowledgeable about them. 

The first of the five overarching questions: What are civic life, 
politics, and government? Students should know why politics 
and government are necessary and integral elements of any 
society. There are various views about why this is so. Aristotle 
believed that political society is the result of a natural process; 
others argue that government is necessary because without it 
people are unable to reach goals or deal with many common 
problems, such as the national defense or the regulation of 
domestic and international commerce. 

This standard also asks students to think about the purposes of 
government. Some governments seek to protect certain individual 
rights; others pursue such purposes as achieving a religious virion 
or promoting a secular utopian ideology. Students should see that 
the purposes adopted for government affect the relationships 
between the individual and government, and between government 
and society as a whole. Thus, the purposes served by the 
government determine whether a society is or is not free. 

The standards also emphasize the importance of constitutions 
and constitutionalism, beginning with the nature and purposes of 
constitutions. The Standards ask students to distinguish between 
limited or constitutional government and government, 

and between constitutions that are operational and that merely are 
f aca d es for despotic regimes. Students should know what *the 
rule of law - means, and why it is a characteristic of limited 
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government. They should also know that limited government 
p rotect s , within legal .boundaries, an autonomous, spontaneous, 
and aelf-oiganizmg social sphere known as "civil society," and 
they should understand how civil society can maintain limits 
go ve rnment Further, students should understand die relationship 
of limited government to political and economic freedom. They 
should know what conditions are required for consti tutional 
g ov ernm ent to flourish. Finally, students should be aware of 
alternative ways other countries organize constitutional 
government. 

The second of the Standards’ five principal questions: What 
are the foundations of the American political system? Students 
axe asked to consider die basic ideas of American constitutional 
democracy. The American idea of constitutionalism, for example, 
is that legitimate government is limited both in its purposes and 
the means employed to pursue these purposes. Students are asked 
to explore die intellectual and political background to these ideas 
from Magna Carta (1215) onward, including die development of 
popular sovereignty and die idea of constitutions as "higher law.* 
Students should also understand how die Constitution has shaped 
die character of American society and what the distinctive 
cha r act eri stics of American society are. T«i addition, 
to understand die character of American political culture, die 
unique features of national identity and political life. 

S tude n ts are to unde rst a nd two strands of civic values central 
to the American founding and influential thereafter. They are 
classical liberalism, which .h. of individual 

rights as a cental purpose of government; and classical 
republicanism, which emphasizes die primacy of civic virtue and 
the common good. Students are also to understand that conflicts 
arise among t hes e values. Private rights, for example, may 
conflict with prevailing conceptions of public good. They should 
realize that there are disparities, sometimes important ones, 
between American ideals and their realization. 

The third central question: How does the government 
esta b lish e d by the Constitution embody the purposes, values, 
and principles of American democracy? The Standards ask 
students to consider the ways and means the Constitution’ s 
framers devised to curb die potential abuse of power. The 
Constitution limits power by dispersing it Federalism diq w i * 
power by creating several layers of government. Further, power 
is separated and shared through a complex system of checks and 
b alances in which each branch of government shares some 
powers of the others so that none is unchecked. 
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It is essential that students grasp the basic functions and 
organization of the institutions of government. They should know 
what the major responsibilities of the federal government are in 
domestic and foreign policy, and how state and local government 
are organized and discharge their responsibilities. Because state 
and local government provide most of the services citizens receive 
and are often most accessible, citizens should be knowledgeable 
about them. 

Citizens should understand the function of law in a free society 
and its place in the American system. They should see how the 
federal structure of American government provides numerous 
opportunities to influence the making and executing of law. In 
viewing this complex process, they should understand what public 
opinion and the public agenda are, and how political 
communication via the mass media affect them. Finally, citizens 
should have some knowledge of political parties, campaigns, and 
elections in the political system; and they should know something 
about the many interest groups in American politics. 

The fourth central question the Standards address: What is 
the relationship of the United States to other nations and to 
world affairs? To meet these standards, citizens must first 
understand how the world is organized politically; that is, how it 
is divided into nation-states, and how these nation-states interact. 
They should also be able to identify the roles of major 
governmental and nongovernmental international organizations. 

Secondly, citizens need an understanding of the history of 
American relations with the world. They should know how 
domestic politics and constitutional principles affect the nation’s 
role in the world. They should know how American foreign 
policy is made, and the means and ends of foreign policy. For 
example, they should be able to explain the idea of the national 
interest, as well as the influence of constitutional values and 
principles on foreign policy. Finally, they should have a grasp of 
the reciprocal influence of the United States of America and other 
nations. 

The fifth and final question addressed by the Standards: What 
are the roles of the citizen in American democracy? This is the 
culmination of the document and focuses upon the ideal outcome 
of civic education. Democratic citizens are active; 'democracy is 
not a spectator sport.* If they are to consent to their roles, 
citizens must know what citizenship is, what their personal, 
political, and economic rights are, and what responsibilities those 
rights entail. Among these responsibilities are voting in public 
elections and otherwise participating in civic life as a volunteer in 
community organizations, and as a constructive critic of public 
institutions, officials, and policies. 

A key section of the Standards emphasizes how citizens take 
part in civic life. To understand the life of citizenship, they must 
be adept at civic arts and know the avenues available for 
participation. They need to understand the difference between 
social and political participation, and gnup such notions as the 
distinction between civil disobedience and revolution or rebellion. 
Above all, they must see how democracy depends upon attentive, 
knowledgeable, and competent citizens who care about their 
fellow citizens and their country. 

The National Standards for Civics and Government is available 
from the Center for Civic Education, 5146 Douglas Fir Road, 
Calabasas, CA 91302-1467. Call toll free, 800/350-4223 or 
FAX: 818/591-9330. You may order 1-9 copies for $12.00 per 
copy. Ten or more copies are $11.00 per copy. Add 10% for 



dripping and handling costs. 
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OPPORTUNITY TO LEARN STANDARDS: THEIR IMPACT ON URBAN STUDENTS 



Common sense dictates But in order for students to 
achieve they must have appropriate opportuniti es to le arn. 
The concept of "opportunity to learn" (OTL) 
first introduced several decades ago and was defined by a 
narrow set of instructional components. Since then, educa- 
tors and policy makers have incorporated many additional 
criteria into the OTL concept, some specifically to ensure an 
education for disadvantaged and minority students. 
Despite recent attention to OTL strategies, most schools do 
not view them as either standards to be met or as indicators 
of educational quality. In fact, a survey of schod districts re- 
vealed that most do not collect data related to OTL, and some 
are not even aware of the concept (Stevens & Grymes, 1993). 

Origins of OTL 

OTL as a Measurement Tool 

The original purpose of OTL measures, when introduced 
by the International Association for the Evaluation of Educa- 
tional Achievement (TEA), was simply to describe aspects of 
the education process. To determine whether cross-national 
differences in students' mathematics achievement were 
caused by differences in students' learning experiences rather 
than in their ability to master the subject IEA developed 
measures for quantifying the instruction that students had re- 
ceived in a subject prior to testing (McDonnell, 1995). 

Since that time, as the positive impact of well-designed 
OTL strategies on student achievement became dearer, they 
have been used to indicate overall educational Quality, and, 
more specifically, the availability and use of education re- 
sources. Further, comparing the wide OTL differences among 
schools in the U.S. and resulting differences in student 
achievement can demonstrate educational inequity (Guiton 
& Oakes, 1995). Thus, the Hawkins-Stafford Education 
Amendments of 1988 mandated the development of OTL in- 
dicators to measure the effectiveness of FederaUy-nmded 
educational programs. The resulting report by the Special 
Studv Panel on Education Indicators (SSPE1, 1991) induded a 
range of measurable indicators that covered both dassroom 
experience and the overall school environment 

OTL as a Set of Standards 

Many education policy makers believe that setting OTL 
standards will help schools, particularly those in poor urban 
areas, appreciate their essentiality to the educational infra- 
structure and make developing them a priority. Therefore, 
drafters of the voluntary education standards induded 
"school deliver^' standards in their reports. In particular, the 
National Council on Education Standards and Testing 
(NCEST, 1992), commissioned by Congress to determine the 
feasibility of national standards and assessments, asserted 
that OTL standards are necessary to help dose the achieve- 
ment gap between advantaged and disadvantaged students. 
The following year, the Clinton Administration's Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act also called for the establishment of OTL 
standards. 1 



OTL as Policy 

The willingness of policy makers to commit to OTL stand- 
ards varies widely. Some believe that the school infrastruc- 
ture should not be subject to Federal recommendations; a few 
even question whether it should be subject to state or local 
government policy. Also, some officials question the extent 
and effect of educational disadvantage experienced by urban 
and minority students (Elmore U Fuhrman, 1995). 

OTL supporters, conversely, consider the establishment of 
standards to "represent a social contract between schools and 
the larger community* (McDonnell, 1995, p. 312), and s ome 
argue that students should not be held to any performan^ 
standards at all unless their schools meet stringent OTL 
standards. A group in favor of OTL strategies but opposed to 
legislating standards points out that the best way for states to 
enhance OTL is to give local agencies the resources andfree- 
dom to reform schools overall (Elmore tc Fuhrman, 1995). 

There are several practical impediments to instituting 
standards. The largest is their likely cost Another is the threat 
of possible lawsuits arising from foe position that a school has 
violated foe OTL standards mandate. 

OTL standards remain in the draft stage at foe Federal 
level, and would be voluntary even if promulgated. Some 
states, however, such as New Jersey and Texas, have already 
legislated standards, though usually mandating nothing 
more specific than an "efficient" education. Lawsuits dealing 
with equitable distribution of education resources are wend- 
ing their way through state courts, and may ultimately result 
in the refinement of the states' ambiguous language about 
student educational rights (O'Day & Smith, 1993). In addi- 
tion, OTL standards may be instituted as foe result of lawsuits 
dealing with school finance, student assessment, or unequal 
opportunity (McDonnell, 1995). 

OTL as Assessment 

Evaluating a school's OTL can provide information about 
whether foe school has adequate resources, is deploying 
them effectively, and is providing equal educational access 
(Darling-Hammond, 1994). Comparing OTL evaluations 
across schools can help parents decide where to educate their 
children. OTL evaluation can also put data on student 
achievement into context, making it more comparable across 
student ethnicity and sex, as well as schools and school dis- 
tricts. 

The Nature of OTL Strategics 

Current general school reform programs use OTL strate- 
gies, since most strive to align all components of a student's 
educational experience in a way that maximizes learning 
(O'Day tt Smith, 1993). In addition, new cognitive science re- 
search providing insights on how students learn, and re- 
search suggesting the impact of race, discrimination, and seg- 
regation on learning, indicate ways to teach students with 
different learning styles and various ethnicities most effec- 
tively (Baratz-Snowden, 1993). However, many schools either 




do not consciously relate OTL strategies to student achieve- 
ment or reject them as luxuries they cannot afford. Some 
strategies, however, can be implemented fairly easily. 

Curriculum and Instruction 

Access to Courses 

All students should have access to high level courses that 
will allow them to meet performance and content standards 
and provide them with good career opportunities (Oakes, 
1989; Smith & Day, 1993). 

Curriculum 

Curriculum should: 

• meet the content standards for the subject, 

• be logically integrated with other coursework, 

• reflect the challenges of real life problems, 

• present material in a context relevant to students, and 

• be as free as possible from hidden bias (NCEST, 1992; 
SSPEI, 1991; Darling-Hammond, 1994). 

Time 

• Teachers should spend adequate time covering the content 
in class. 

• Students should have time to learn content on their own. 

• Schools should emphasize more important curricula by as- 
signing more class time for it. 

• Schools should provide students with time to do general 
academic work on the campus (Oakes, 1989). 

Teacher Competence 

Pre- and in-service teacher training should: 

• lead to mastery of course content and techniques to teach 
it meaningfully, with particular attention to the material in 
the content standards, and 

• include strategies for reaching diverse student populations 
and students with different learning styles (SSPe, 1991; 
NCESI1992). 

School Organization 
Resources 

• Schools should have enough physical space to accommo- 
date all their students safely. 

• Schools should have an adequate number of teachers and 
classrooms to ensure optimum class size. 

• Students should have access to textbooks and educational 
facilities. 

• Teachers should have the materials, time, private space, 
and support staff they need for lesson preparation and 
professional development. 

• Schools should establish curricular priorities, ensure ap- 
propriate teacher assignments, and provide students with 
needed supports (Oakes, 1989; SSPEI, 1991). 

Environment and Culture 

• The school building should be clean, safe from hazards, 
and in good repair. 

• The school culture should foster learning and demonstrate 
concern for students' well-being. 

• Schools should promote respect for diversity and protect 
student populations from discrimination. 

• Staff and students should be expected to behave respect- 
fully toward each other, and feel protected from potential 
violence (SSPEI, 1991). 



Ancillary Services 

Schools and communities must take a comprehensive ap- 
proach to student heal* and social service needs. 

Strategies should include immunization; physical and 
mental health care services; protection from unsafe and vio- 
lent environments; and substance abuse, sex, and pregnancy 
counseling. 

Schools or communities should ensure that teachers, coun- 
selors, social workers, and other professionals work together 
to best meet students' needs and to deliver comprehensive 
services (Jackson, 1993 ; Berry, 1993). 

Conclusion 

Whether or not educational standards are instituted, the 
debate can serve to increase public awareness of the relation- 
ship between opportunity to learn strategies and achieve- 
ment If schools are encouraged to focus on their ability to 
promote learning, student performance will improve even in 
the absence of national or state standards. 

— Wendy Schwartz 
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Portfolios For Assessment And Instruction 

fitdith A. Arter, Vicki Spartdel and Ruth Culham 



Portfolios are scarcely a new concept, but renewed inter- 
est, fueled by the portfolio’s perceived promise for both improv- 
ing assessment and motivating and involving students in their 
own learning, has recently increased their visibility and use. 
The definition of a portfolio varies some, but there seems to be 
a general consensus that a portfolio is a purposeful collection of 
student work that tells the story of student achievement or 
growth. (Portfolios are not folders of all the work a student does.) 
within this limited definition there are portfolio systems that: 
promote student self-assessment and control of learning; sup- 
port student-led parent conferences; select students into spe- 
cial programs; certify student competence; grant alternative 
credit; demonstrate to employers certain skills and abilities; 
build student self-confidence; and evaluate curriculum and in- 
struction. 

Because there is no single correct way to "do" portfolios, 
and because they appear to be used for so many things, devel- 
oping a portfolio system can spell confusion and stress, much 
coming from not realizing that portfolios are a means to an end 
and not an end in themselves. More specifically, confusion oc- 
curs to the extent there is lack of clarity on: (a) the purpose to 
be served by the portfolio, and (b) the specific skills to be devel- 
oped or assessea by the portfolio. 

It is important to keep in mind that there are really only 
two basic reasons for doing portfolios— assessment or instruc- 
tion. Assessment uses relate to keeping track of what students 
know and can do. Instructional uses relate to promoting learn- 
ing-students leam something from assembling the portfolio. 

Instructional Uses 

The perceived benefit for instruction is that the process of 
assembling a portfolio can help develop student self-reflection, 
critical thinking, responsibility for learning, and content area 
skills and knowledge. (It is important to point out that most of 
the evidence to support these claims comes from logical argu- 
ment and anecdotes. There exists very little "hard evidence 
that demonstrates the impact of portfolios on students.) 

These benefits aren't automatic; they have to be built into 
the portfolio svstem. Suppose you are a teacher of writing. You 
want students to improve their ability to write, and become 
skilled self-assessors to improve their writing. Using portfolios, 
what things would need to be in place? First, students need 
time and instruction in writing. But in addition, you and they 
need a clear and explicit vision of what it means to write well. 
How can students become skilled self-assessors if they don't 
know the target at which they are aiming? 

This vision is often expressed using criteria that define 
writing performance across a range of proficiency levels. Clear 
criteria might specify, for instance, that a strong piece of writ- 
ing would nave elaborated ideas, rich with vivid details; or an 
introduction that draws the reader in while setting up what is 
to follow; or engaging, expressive voice. These criteria, which 



describe what it means to write well, not only serve as a guide 
to revision, but they provide students with a vocabulary for 
dunking, talking and writing about writing. Students who in- 
ternalized these criteria could vise them to revise their work, 
reflect on it, and set goals. The student could then use a portfo- 
lio to create a collection of best writing, or diverse writing (po- 
etry, exposition, persuasive essays, journalism, stories), or apro- 
cess portfolio showing how one piece evolved from brainstorm- 
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her revision skills had improved. 

Ironically, the instructional benefits of portfolios are not j 
dependent on the portfolios. Close examination of work> com- 
parison over time, identification of strengths and weaknesses 
through good criteria that define quality, goal setting, connect- 
ing personal best or favorite work with who students are be- 
coming as learners: all can occur when the vision for success is 
dearly defined. What is really important is not the portfolio it- 
self so much as what students leam by creating. Students can 
review and reflect on their work regularly whether or not they 
make a portfolio. The portfolio is a means to the end, not the 
end itself. 

A classic example of an instructional portfolio system is 
the Arts PROPEL secondary creative writing, visual arts and 
music portfolios in Pittsburgh Public Schools. The goals are to 
increase achievement levels and have students take control of 
their own learning through systematic reflection on work : and 
goal setting. (See Yancey, 1992; Camp, 1992; and ASCD, 1992, 
for additional discussion of instructional uses.) 

Assessment Uses 

The perceived benefits for assessment are that the collec- 
tion of multiple samples of student work over time enables us 
to (a) get a broader, more in-depth look at what students know 
and can do; (b) base assessment on more "authentic" work; (c) 
have a supplement or alternative to report cards and standard- 
ized tests; and (d) have a better way to communicate student 
progress to parents. Large-scale assessment (assessment out- 
side of and across classrooms) tends to focus on reasons (a) and 
(b). Teachers tend to like portfolios for reasons (c) and (d). We 
will look at three common assessment uses of portfolios and 
then discuss some assessment issues. 

Certification of Competence. A "passportfolio" shows 
readiness to move on to a new level of work or employment. 
For example, the Science Portfolio is an optional part of the 
Golden State Examination (California State Department of Edu- 
cation, 1994), a large-scale assessment for high school students. 

It is produced during a year of science and contains a "problem 
solving investigation," a "creative expression" (presenting a sci- 
entific idea in a unique and original manner), a growth through 
writing" that demonstrates progress in understanding a scien- 
tific concept over time, and self-reflection that enlarges on the 
entries. Performance criteria have been developed to judge each 
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A higher stakes large-scale example is associated with "Cer- 
. tificate of Mastery " efforts in several states. Plans in Oregon call for 
portfolios to illustrate student progress toward (in the lower grades) 
or mastery of (by about grade 10) the state's eleven major goals for 
students. 



Tracking Growth Over Time. A growth portfolio is a chrono- 
logical collection that shows how skills, attitudes, etc. have changed 
overtime. Early works are contrasted with later pieces. A large- 
scale example comes from Juneau, Alaska-The Integrated Language 
Arts Portfolio used in the primary grades. The portfolio is designed 
to replace report cards and standardized tests as ways to demon- 
strate growth and achievement Growth is tracked using "devel- 
opmental continuums," which describe stages of development for 
reading, writing, speaking, and listening. Student status on the con- 
tinuum is marked at several designated times during the school year. 
Teacher judgments of developmental -stage are backed up with 
samples of student work. I 

Accountability. Accountability uses relate to demonstrating 
to the community the impact of the education. A large-scale example 
is Vermont's grade 4 and 8 math portfolios. Students place 5 to 7 
items in their portfolio to demonstrate their competence as problem 
solvers. The work is assessed using performance criteria tor prob- 
lem solving and math communication. An example at the classroom 
level is student-led parent conferences in which students prepare 
portfolios in order to demonstrate to parents what they have teamed. 
(See Little & Allen, 1988, for an example.) 

Assessment Issues. Assessment uses of portfolios, especially 
large-scale, high-stakes uses (for example, high school graduation), 
are not without controversy. Some of these issues are: 1. What is the 
extent to which we need to "standardize" the portfolio process, con- 
tent, and performance criteria so that results are comparable? 2. Is it 
feasible to accurately and consistently assess student skills through 
portfolios? Won't this be costly? (Rand Corporation's 1992 study 
of the Vermont portfolio system provides an intriguing analysis of 
mis issue.) 3. How do we get teacher buy-in? After all, teachers will 



i re f ] P,??? b i! c for "? akin S sure that portfolios get assembled prop- 
erly. 4. Will the conclusions we draw about students from their port- 
folios be valid? The work may not really be the students' best, or 
may be someone else's entirely. There are, as yet, no definitive an- 
swers to these questions, although many fear that high-stakes uses 
of portfolios will destroy their instructional usefulness. 

Consensual Points of View 

There appear to be several points on which most people agree: 

Portfolios are a means to an end, not an end in themselves. 
The user must have a clear vision of what the "end" is. 

Purpose will influence all other design and use decisions. 
Consider the two major purposes examined above. Portfolio sys- 
tems that have assessment as the primary purpose tend to: be more 
structured (there is more uniformity as to the items that are placed 
in the portfolio and the times at which they are entered); develop 
performance criteria primarily to allow "raters" to judge student 
status and monitor student growth; result in portfolios mat belong 
to the institution; use self-reflection to gain insight about student 
?f~u Ven } ent progress; and require more time and skills for 
teachers to manage. Portfolios that are used for instruction tend to: 
belong more to the student; be less structured; develop performance 
criteria for use by students for self-reflection; treat student self-re- 
HK^asessmtial for and require more time and skills 

tor students to manage. Once the purpose is clear, questions about 
what goes in, who decides, use of criteria, and how self-reflection is 
used are much easier and more logical. 

* be a clear vision achievement targets for stu- 

tor ™ ‘ m £ ortant question: What is my vision of success 



e- . Tbere "J 1151 h* involvement in the portfolio process. 

Studentmvolvement includes selecting portfolio content, develop- 
ing criteria for success, and self-reflection. Even those portfolios 
d «^ to ^ e assessment ' end of the continuum recognizethe ben- 
efit from involving students in the process. If teachers put portfo- 
lios together for students, not only is this a tremendous burden for 
thenv students learn nothing from the process. Some authors even 
take the position that if any other use takes precedence over instruc- 
tion, portfolios will fall victim tothe same issues as past large-scale 
assessment attempts. 6 

Clear and complete performance criteria are essential. For as- 
sessment purposes, we use criteria to generate scores or grades for 
students. However, the major value or criteria is that they assist us 
to articulate a dear vision of our goals for students and a vocabu- 
lary for communicating with students about these targets. Students 
could be partners in their development. 

Conclusion 

Strong portfolio systems are characterized by a dear vision of 
the student skills to be addressed, student involvement in selecting 
what goes into the portfolio, use of criteria to define quality perfor- 
mance and provide a basis for communication, and self-reflection 
through which students share what they think and feel about their 
work, their learning environment and themselves. 
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Practical Ideas on Alternative Assessment for ESL Students 

Jo-Ellen Tannenbaum, Montgomery County Public Schools (MD) 

, . cc . cc own drawing or on a diagram as an assessment of vocabulary 

icedures Sd techniques which can be used within comprehension of classroom material about types butte . 
„„„ h- «L«ilv incornorated into the their habitats, and their characteristics. 



Many educators have come to recognize that alternative assess- c 
ments are an important means of gaining a dynamic picture of i 
students’ academic and linguistic development. “Alternative assess- < 

ment refers to procedures and techniques which can be used within < 
the context of instruction and can be easily incorporated into the t 
daily activities of the school or classroom” (Hamayan, 1995, p. 2 1 3). 

It is particularly useful with English as a second language students 

because itemploysstrategiesthataskstudentstoshowwhatthey can 

do. In contrast to traditional testing, "students are evaluated on what 
they integrate and produce rather than on what they are able to recall 
and reproduce" (Huerta-Maci'as, 1995, p. 9). Although there is no 
single definition of alternative assessment, the main goal is to 
"gather evidence about how students are approaching, processing, 
and completing real-life tasks in a particular domain" (Huerta- 
Maci'as, 1995. p- 9). Alternative assessments generally meet the 
following criteria: 

• Focus is on documenting individual student growth over time, 
rather than comparing students with one another. 

• Emphasis is on students* strengths (what they know), rather 
than weaknesses (what they don’t know). 

• Consideration is given to the learning styles, language 
proficiencies, cultural and educational backgrounds, and grade 
levels of students. 

Alternative assessment includes a variety of measures that can be 
adapted for different situations. This Digest provides examples of 
measures that are well suited for assessing ESL students. 

Nonverbal Assessment Strategies 

Physical Demonstration. To express academic concepts without 
speech, students can point or use other gestures. They can also be 
asked to perform hands-on tasks or to act out vocabulary, concepts, 
or events . As a comprehension check in a unit on Native Americans, 
for example, teachers can ask students to respond with thumbs up, 
thumbs down, or other nonverbal signs to true or false statements or 
to indicate whether the teacher has grouped illustrations (of homes, 
food, environment, clothing, etc.) under the correct tribe name. The 
teacher can use a checklist to record student responses over time. 

Pictorial Products. To elicit content knowledge without requir- 
ing students to speak or write, teachers can ask students to produce 
and manipulate drawings, dioramas, models, graphs, and charts. 
When studying Colonial America, for example, teachers can give 
students a map of the colonies and labels with the names of the 
colonies. Students can then attempt to place the labels in the 
appropriate locations. This labeling activity can be used across the 
curriculum with diagrams, webs, and illustrations. 

To culminate a unit on butterflies, teachers can ask beginning 
ESL students to illustrate, rather than explain, the life cycle of 
butterflies. Students can point to different parts of a butterfly on their 



K-W-L Charts 

Many teachers have success using K-W-L charts (what I /enow/ what 
I want to know/what I’ve learned) to begin and end a unit of study, 
particularly in social studies and science. Before the unit, this 
strategy enables teachers to gain an awareness of students’ back- 
ground knowledge and interests. Afterward, it helps teachers assess 
the content material learned. K-W-L charts can be developed as a 
class activity or on an individual basis. For students with limited 
English proficiency, the chart can be completed in the first language 
or with illustrations. 

Sample K-W-L Chart 



Lincoln was 
important 

His face is on a 
penny. 

He’s dead now. 

I think Lincoln was 
a President 

He was a tall 
person. 



Why is Lincoln 
famous? 

Was he a good 
President? 

Why is he on a 
penny? 

Did he have a 
family? 

How did he die? 



Lincoln was President of 
thetLS. 

He was the 16th 
President 

There was a war in 
America when Lincoln 
was President 

He let the slaves go free. 

Two of his sons died 
while he was still alive. 



Before a unit of study, teachers can have students fill in the 
K and W columns by asking them what they know about the 
topic and what they would like to know by the end of the unit. 
This helps to keep students focused and interested during the unit 
and gives them a sense of accomplishment when they fill in the L 
column following the unit and realize that they have learned 
something. 

Oral Performances or Presentations 

Performance-based assessments include interviews, ora' re- 
ports, role plays, describing, explaining, summarizing, retelling, 
paraphrasing stories or text material, and so on. Oral assessments 
should be conducted on an ongoing basis to monitor comprehension 
and thinking skills. 

When conducting interviews in English with students in . the 
early stages of language development to determine English profi- 
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ciency and content knowledge, teachers are advised to use visual 
cues as much as possible and allow for a minimal amount of English 
in the responses. Pierce and O’Malley (1992) suggest having stu- 
dents choose one or two pictures they would like to talk about and 
leading the students by asking questions, especially ones that elicit 
the use of academic language (comparing, explaining, describing, 
analyzing, hypothesizing, etc.)and vocabulary pertinent to the topic. 

Role plays can be used across the curriculum with all grade 
lc' els and with any number of people. For example, a teacher can 
take on the role of a character who knows less than the students about 
a particular subject area. Students are motivated to convey facts or 
information prompted by questions from the character. This is a fun- 
filled way for a teacher to conduct informal assessments of students' 
knowledge in any subject (Kelner, 1993). 

Teachers can also ask students to use role play to express 
mathematical concepts. For example, a group of students can be- 
come a numerator, a denominator, a fraction line, a proper fraction, 
an improper fraction, and an equivalent fraction. Speaking in the first 
person, students can introduce themselves and their functions in 
relationship to one another (Kelner, 1993). Role plays can also be 
used in science to demonstrate concepts such as the life cycle. 

In addition, role plays can serve as an alternative to traditional 
book reports. Students can transform themselves into a f.hai-art<>r or 
object from the book (Kelner, 1993). For example, a student might 
become Christopher Columbus, one of his sailors, or a mouse on the 
ship, and tell the story from that character’s point of view. The other 
students can write interview questions to pose to the variouscharacters. 

Oral and Written Products 

Some of the oral and written products useful for assessing ESL 
students' progress are content area thinking and learning logs, 
reading response logs, writing assignments (both structured and 
creative), dialogue journals, and audio or video cassettes. 

Content area logs are designed to encourage the use of 
metacogniti ve strategies when students read expository text. Entries 
can be made on a form with these two headings: What I Understood/ 
What I Didn’t Understand (ideas or vocabulary). 

Reading response logs are used for students' written responses 
or reactions to a piece of literature. Students may respond to ques- 
tions-some generic, some specific to the literature-that encourage 
critical thinking, or they may copy a brief text on one side of the page 
and write their reflections on the text on the other side. 

Beginning ESL students often experience success when an 
expository writing assignment is controlled or structured. The teacher 
can guide students through a pre-writing stage, which includes 
discussion, brainstorming, webbing, outlining, and so on. The 
results of pre-wnting, as well as the independently written product, 
can be assessed. 

Student writing is often motivated by content themes. Narrative 
stories from characters’ perspectives (e.g., a sailor accompanying 
Christopher Columbus, an Indian who met the Pilgrims, a drop of 
water in the water cycle, etc.) would be valuable inclusions in a 
student's writing portfolio. 

Dialogue journals provide a means of interactive, ongoing 
correspondence between students and teachers. Students determine 
the choice of topics and participate at their level of English language 
proficiency. Beginners can draw pictures that can be labeled by the 
teacher. 



Audio and video cassettes can be made of student oral read- 
ings, presentations, dramatics, interviews, or conferences (with 
teacher or peers). 

Portfolios 

Portfolios are used to collect samples of student work over 
time to track student development. Tierney, Carter, and Desai 
(1991)suggest that, among other things, teachers do the following: 
maintain anecdotal records from their reviews of portfolios and 
from regularly schediiledconferences with students about the work 
in their portfolios; keep checklists that link portfolio work with 
criteria that they consider integral to the type of work being 
collected; and devise continua of descriptors to plot student achieve- 
ment. Whatever methods teachers choose, they should reflect with 
students on their work, to develop students' ability to critique rivri r 
own progress. 

The following types of materials can be included in aportfolio : 

• Audi o- and videotaped recordings of readings or oral presen- 
tations. 

•Writing samples such as dialogue journal entries, book re- 
ports, writing assignments (drafts or final copies), reading log 

entries, or other writing projects. 

• Art work such as pictures or drawings, and graphs and charts. 

• Conference or interview notes and anecdotal records. 

• Checklists (by teacher, peers, or student). 

• Tests and quizzes. 

To gain multiple perspectives on students’ academic develop- 
ment, it is important for teachers to include more than one type of 
material in the portfolio. 

Conclusion 

Alternative assessment holds great promise for ESL students. 
Although the challenge to modify existing methods of assessment 
and to develop new approaches is not an easy one, the benefits for 
both teachers and students are great. The ideas and models pre- 
sented here are intended to be adaptable, practical, and realistic for 
teachers who are dedicated to creating meaningful and effective 
assessment experiences for ESL students. 
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Priority on 
Learning: Efficient 
Use of Resources 



By Lori Jo Oswald 



B ecause school budgets are 

limited and becoming more j 
so, the wise use of school 
finances to enhance student learn- 
ing is imperative. This Digest looks 
at the ways public schools are redis- j 
tributing existing resources and 
changing policies to increase stu- 
dent academic achievement. 

What Are the Most Effective 
Means for Schools to Use Money? 

Determining the connection be- 
tween school inputs and student 
outcomes is a challenging task, and 
researchers have arrived at conflict- 
ing conclusions. According to 
Kazal-Thresher (1993), some early 
studies “showed a significant rela- 
tionship between inputs, such as 
teacher quality, class size or per pu- 
pil expenditures, and studentout- 
comes, while others did not.” 

Recent studies, using better data 
and more sophisticated analyses, 
have shown a correlation, says 
Kazal-Thresher. For example, dif- 
ferences in the quality of schooling 
accounted for between one-quarter 
and one-third of the variation in stu- 
dents’ standardized reading scores 
among school districts in Texas. 
Kazal-Thresher advises schools to 

This ERIC Digest has been adapted from Pri- 
ority on Learning: How School Districts and 
i Schools Are Concentrating Their Scarce Re- 
1 sources on Academics * by Lori Jo Oswald. Eu- 
! gene: Oregon School Study Council. April and 
May 1995. 



hire teachers with stronger literacy i 
skills, avoid exceeding a student- < 
teacher ratio of 18 to 1, and retain 
experienced teachers to “produce 
higher test scores in exchange for 
more money.” 

Good teachers and performance 
incentives that reward schools and 
teachers for improving student per- 
formance are two variables that lead 
to increased student achievement, 
Hanushek (1994) believes. 

Money matters, the Committee j 
on Economic Development (CED 
1994) concludes, “but only if 
schools are organized to use it ef- 
fectively to promote achievement.” 
School boards and superintendents 
; must “ensure that sufficient funds 
get to the classroom to improve 
learning.” According to the CED: 

• District policies should induce 

i schools to reallocate expenditures 
for more effective uses within cur- 
rent real spending levels. 

• Individual schools must have 
greater control of resources. 

• Increases in real resources 
should be tied to progress toward 
agreed-upon achievement goals in a 
school investment plan or perfor- 
mance contract with the district. 

• Such investment plans should 
take the different costs into account 
for schools to educate students of 
different backgrounds and needs. 

How Are Districts Cutting Costs? 

Critics say that increases in 
school expenditures are often ap- 
plied toward vague administrative 
i functions and goals instead of being 
i directly targeted for improving stu- 
, dent outcomes. School district ad- 
ministrators are responding to such 
complaints in several ways. 

One method is streamlining ad- 



ministration and support-service 
costs. For example, when site- 
based councils assume responsibil- 
ity for budgeting, personnel, mid 
curriculum decisions at the school 
site, fewer district administrators 
are necessary. New functions and 
personnel are not added without 
eliminating those that are “duplica- 
tive or no longer necessary” (CED). 
The Texas Office of the State 

! Auditor (1993) recently reviewed 
| spending and found that some $185 

I million could be saved annually by 
cutting costs outside the classroom. 
Examples include cutting travel ex- 
penses, buying the lowest cost sup- 
plies, soliciting bids for sendees, re- 
ducing excessive staff positions and 
salaries, and eliminating overgener- 
ous benefits. Such reductions do 
not directly affect the education of 
children. The auditor’s office com- 
pared district figures and found no 
correlation between higher costs 

j and student achievement. 

j 

I How Do State Policies Make a 
! Difference? 

State policies can sometimes im- 
; pede improvements at the district 
. and school levels. Hanushek and 

! colleagues (1994) find fault with 

state finance programs that dictate 
I overall resources, for such policies 
i often “penalize districts for saving 
money or for organizing schools in 
nonstandard ways. Worse, they 
sometimes reduce or remove funds 
i when student outcomes improve.” 
State policies must focus on school 
l outcomes through goal-setting in- 

stead of management. 

Lays (1991) argues that policy 
reforms of the last decade have fo- 
cused on the wrong things — in- 
creasing teachers’ pay, establishing 
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teacher competency testing, making 
graduation requirements stricter— 
instead of trying to “change the 
general way we go about educat- 
ing.” She concludes that state legis- 
latures need to “set goals and then 
lay off.” Odden (1994) agrees: “A 
serious results-oriented system 
would de-emphasize regulations 
and focus accountability on what 
students actually learned.” 

The traditional policies forced 
on schools, such as those specifying 
staffing, professional development, 
curriculum, time, resource use, and 
budgeting practices, cause schools 
to ignore student outcomes. Also, 
excessive curriculum mandates may 
make it impossible for schools to 
teach students everything that is 
mandated. 

What Needs to Be Done at the 
Distri ct Level? 

At the district level, policy-mak- 
ers need to refrain from limiting the 
principal’s authority and account- 
ability, limiting the implementation 
of such governance structures as 
school-based management, or pre- 
venting innovative teaching meth- 
ods or schedules. District policies 
that are too strict can prevent teach- 
ers, parents, and principals from 
having a voice in curricula, spend- 
ing, and personnel selection. 

The CED recommends that 
those who govern schools do the 
following: J 

• make it clear to the community 
that the fundamental goal of schools 
is learning 

• ensure that all policies .support 
learning and achievement and are 
“well-coordinated and coherent” 

• set goals for and monitor stu- 
dent achievement, using state and 
national standards 

• ensure that adequate resources 
are provided to schools to meet 
such goals 

• delegate responsibility and au- 
thority, as well as accountability, 
for making progresss toward 
achievement goals 



• provide incentives to teachers, 
students, and administrators for re- 
warding achievement 

• establish methods “for dealing 
with teachers and administrators 
who perform poorly” 

School boards can help ensure 
student success by reviewing exist- 
ing district polices that affect the 
use of instructional, planning, or 
inservice time; and investigating 
potential sources of funding for ex- 
tended-day programs such as state- 
supported programs, local founda- 
tions, or corporate support (New 
York State School Boards Associa- 
tion 1991). 

“Local school boards should 
abandon their penchant for 
micromanagement and concentrate 
on education policy”; they should 
avoid looking out for special-inter- 
est groups at the “expense of the 
majority of students,” says the 
ChiO. Instead, they must focus on 
student learning and achievement. 
Clune (1994) advises school boards 
! and other governing bodies to re- 
lease schools from many existing 
restrictions, thereby “allowing them 
to make the multiple adjustments 
necessary for optimal perfor- 
mance.” 

What Needs to Be Done at the 
School Level? 

Prager ( 1 993) advises principals 
to establish goals that focus on stu- 
dent outcomes, beginning with a 
school mission statement and cur- 
ricular content goals. 

Policies at the school site must 
be clear to students and teachers. 
Herbert M. Kliebard and Calvin R. 
Stone (1992) suggest that excellent 
schools have a community mandate 
“to strive for and achieve academic 
excellence,” and this mandate is 
carried out within the school 
through what types of courses are 
offered, the way students and teach- 
ers use time, the way academic 
problems are presented, and the 
availability of a “network of sup- 
port systems” that prevents most 



students from failing. 

The National Education 
Association’s Robert Barkley, Jr. 
says schools should select a specific 
content area or approach to improv- 
ing achievement and then decide 
what the indicators of improvement 
will be. All people must know 
what those indicators are and de- 
vote their resources to it. He says 
that “those schools that are effective 
are those that have reached a con- 
sensus in their school community.” 
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Student Motivation 
to Learn 

by Linda 5. Lumsden 

t _ 1 r 

I nfants and young children 

appear to be propelled by curi- 
osity, driven by an intense need 
to explore, interact with, and make 
sense of their environment As one 
author puts it, “Rarely does one hear 
parents complain that their pre- 
schooler is ‘unmotivated’ ” (James 
Raffini 1993). 

Unfortunately, as children grow, 
their passion for learning frequently 
seems to shrink. Learning often be- 
comes associated with drudgery in- 
stead of delight. A large number of 
students — more than one in four — 
leave school before graduating. 

Many more are physically present in 
the classroom but largely mentally 
absent; they fail to invest themselves 
fully in the experience of learning. 

Awareness of how students’ atti- 
tudes and beliefs about learning de- 
velop and what facilitates learning 
for its own sake can assist educators 
| in reducing student apathy. 

What Is Student Motivation? 

Student motivation naturally has 
to do with students’ desire to partici- 
pate in the lerming process. But it 
i also concerns the reasons or goals 
that underlie their involvement or 
noninvolvement in academic activi- 
ties. Although students may be 
j equally motivated to perform a task, 
i the sources of their motivation may 
differ. 

A student who is intrinsically mo- 
tivated undertakes an activity “for its 
own sake, for the enjoyment it pro- 
vides, the learning it permits, or the 



feelings of accomplishment it 
evokes” (Mark Lepper 1988). An 
extrinsically motivated student per- 
forms "in order to obtain some re- 
j ward or avoid some punishment 
I external to the activity itself,” such 
1 as grades, stickers, or teacher ap- 
proval (Lepper). 

The term motivation to learn has 
a slightly different meaning. It is 
defined by one author as “die mean- 
ingfulness, value, and benefits of 
academic tasks to the learner — re- 
gard-less of whether or not they are 
intrinsically interesting” (Hermine 
Marshall 1987). Another notes that 
motivation to leam is characterized 
by long-term, quality involvement in 
learning and commitment to the pro- 
cess of learning (Carole Ames 1990). 

What Factors Influence the Devel- 
opment of Students’ Motivation? 

According to Jere Brophy (1987), 
. motivation to leam is a competence 
acquired “through general experi- 
ence but stimulated most directly 
through modeling, communication of 
; expectations, and direct instruction 
' or socialization by significant others 
; (especially parents and teachers).” 

Children’s home environment 
shapes the initial constellation of at- 
titudes they develop toward learning. 
When parents nurture their 
\ children’s natural curiosity about the 
! world by welcoming their questions, 
encouraging exploration, and famil- 
j iarizing them with resources that can 
enlarge their world, they are giving 
j their children the message that leam- 
i ing is worthwhile and frequently fun 
I and satisfying. 

When children are raised in a 
home that nurtures a sense of self- 
worth, competence, autonomy, and 
j self-efficacy, they will be more apt 



to accept the risks inherent in learn- 
ing. Conversely, when children do 
not view themselves as basically 
competent and able, their freedom to 
engage in academically challenging 
pursuits and capacity to tolerate and 
cope with failure are greatly dimin- 
ished. 

Once children start school, they 
begin forming beliefs about their 
school-related successes and failures. 
The sources to which children at- 
tribute their successes (commonly 
effort, ability, luck, or level of task 
difficulty) and failures (often lack of 
ability or lack of effort) have impor- 
tant implications for how they ap- 
proach and cope with learning 
situations. 

The beliefs teachers themselves 
have about teaching and learning and 
the nature of the expectations they 
hold for students also exert a power- 
ful influence (Raffini). As Deborah 
Stipek (1988) notes, “To a very large 
degree, students expect to leam if 
their teachers expect them to leam.” 

Schoolwide goals, policies, and 
procedures also interact with class- 
room climate and practices to affirm 
or alter students’ increasingly com- 
plex learning-related attitudes and 
beliefs. 

And developmental changes 
comprise one more strand of the mo- 
tivational web. For example, al- 
though young children tend to 
maintain high expectations for suc- 
cess even in the face of repeated fail- 
ure, older students do not. And 
although younger children tend to 
see effort as uniformly positive, 
older children view it as a “double- 
edged sword” (Ames). To them, fail- 
ure following high effort appears to 
carry more negative implications — 
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especially for their self-concept of 
ability— than failure that results from 
minimal or no effort. 

Are There Advantages to Intrinsic 
Motivation? 

Does it really matter whether stu- 
dents are primarily intrinsically or 
extrinsically oriented toward learn- 
ing? A growing body of evidence 
suggests that it does. 

When intrinsically motivated, ! 
students tend to employ strategies ■ 
that demand more effort and that en- 
able them to process information 
more deeply (Lepper). 

J. Condry and J. Chambers 
(1978) found that when students 
were confronted with complex intel- 
lectual tasks, those with an intrinsic 
orientation used more logical infor- 
mation-gathering and decision-mak- 
ing strategies than did students who 
were extrinsically oriented. 

Students with an intrinsic orienta- 
tion also tend to prefer tasks that are 
moderately challenging, whereas ex- 
trinsically oriented students gravitate 
toward tasks that are low in degree 
of difficulty. Extrinsically oriented 
students are inclined to put forth the 
minimal amount of effort necessary 
to get the maximal reward (Lepper). 

Although every educational ac- 
tivity cannot, and perhaps should 
not, be intrinsically motivating, these 
findings suggest that when teachers 
can capitalize on existing intrinsic 
motivation, there are several poten- 
tial benefits. 

How Can Motivation To Learn Be 
Fostered in the School Setting? 

Although students’ motivational 
histories accompany them into each 
new classroom setting, it is essential 
for teachers to view themselves as 
"active socialization agents capable 
of stimulating . . . student motivation 
to learn" (Brophy 1987). 

Classroom climate is important. 

If students experience the classroom 
as a caring, supportive place where 
there is a sense of belonging and 
everyone is valued and respected. 



they will tend to participate more 
fully in the process of learning. 

Various task dimensions can also 
foster motivation to leam. Ideally, 
tasks should be challenging but 
achievable. Relevance also promotes 
motivation, as does 
“contextualizing” learning, that is, 
helping students to see how skills 
can be applied in the real world 
(Lepper). Tasks that involve “a mod- 
erate amount of discrepancy or in- 
congruity” are beneficial because 
they stimulate students’ curiosity, an 
intrinsic motivator (Lepper). 

Jn addition, defining tasks in 
terms of specific, short-term goals 
can assist students to associate effort 
with success (Stipek). Verbally not- 
ing the purposes of specific tasks 
when introducing them to students is 
also beneficial (Brophy 1986). 

Extrinsic rewards, on the other 
hand, should be used with caution, 
for they have the potential for de- 
creasing existing intrinsic motiva- 
tion. 

What takes place in the class- 
room is critical, but “the classroom 
is not an island” (Martin Maehr and 
Carol Midgley 1991). Depending on 
their degree of congruence with 
classroom goals and practices, 
schoolwide goals either dilute or 
enhance classroom efforts. To sup- 
port motivation to leam, school-level 
policies and practices should stress 
“learning, task mastery, and effort” 
(Maehr and Midgley) rather than 
relative performance and competi- 
tion. 

What Can Be Done To Help 
Unmotivated Students? 

A first step is for educators to 
recognize that even when students 
use strategies that are ultimately self- 
defeating (such as withholding ef- 
fort, cheating, procrastination, and so 
forth), their goal is actually to pro- 
tect their sense of self-worth 
(Raffini). 

A process called attribution 
retraining, which involves modeling, 
socialization, and practice exercises, 



is sometimes used with discouraged 
students. The goals of attribution 
retraining are to help students to (1 ) 
concentrate on the tasks rather than 
becoming distracted by fear of fail- 
ure; (2) respond to frustration by 
retracing their steps to find mistakes 
or figuring out alternative ways of 
approaching a problem instead of 
giving up; and (3) attribute their 
failures to insufficient effort, lack of 
information, or reliance on ineffec- 
tive strategies rather than to lack of 
ability (Brophy 1986). 

Other potentially useful strategies 
include me following: portray effort 
as investment rather than risk, por- 
tray skill development as incremen- 
tal and domain-specific, focus on 
mastery (Brophy 1986). 

Because die potential payoff — 
having students who value learning 
for its own sake — is priceless, it is 
crucial for parents, teachers, and 
i school leaders to devote themselves 
fully to engendering, maintaining, 
and rekindling students’ motivation 
to leam. 
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Goal 4: Teacher Education and Professional 
Development 

By the year 2000, the Nation's teaching force will have access to 






and the opportunity to acquire the knowledge: and skills needed to 
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Objectives: 



All teachers; will have access to preservice teacher education 
and continuing professional; development activities that will 
provide such teachers with the knowledge and skills needed 
to teach to an increasingly diverse student populadon with a 
variety of educational, social, and health needs; 

All teachers will iuve continuing opportunities to acquire 
additionalknowledgeandskillsneededtdteach challenging 
subject matter and to use emerging new methods, forms of 
assessment, and technologies; 

States and school districts will createintegrated strategies to 
attract, recruit, prepare, retrain, and support the continued 
professional development of teachers, administrators, and 
other educators, so that there is a highly talented work force 
of professional educators to teach challenging subject 
matter; and 

Partnerships will be established, whenever possible, among 
local educational agencies, institutions of higher education, 
parents, and local labor, business, and professional 
associations to provide and support programs for the 
professional development of educators. 
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Adult Literacy Practitioners as Researchers 



by Cassle Drennon 

Virginia Commonwealth University, Richmond, VA 

I in adult English as a second language (ESL) literacy education 
and staff development, practitioner inquiry has emerged as a 
powerful approach toward improving practice. A variety of activi- 
ties occurs under the umbrella of practitioner inquiry, all of which 
are grounded in the knowledge and questions held by practitioners 
(Fingeret and Cockley, 1992). Its characteristics intersect with 
those of other adult education concepts such as self-directed 
learning, reflective practice, leamer-centeredness, and action re- 
search. Lytle. Beizer. and Reumann (1992, p.16) define inquiry as 
a “social and collaborative process*' through which practitioners 
actually contribute new knowledge within programs and even to 
the larger adult education field. 

This digest examines thinking that underlies practitioner in- 
quiry, explains the phases of an inquiry process, and gives ex- 
amples of projects. It concludes by identifying concerns with the 
approach and by suggesting changes that must take place if inquiry 
is to be viably implemented as a staff development process. 

Some Underlying Assumptions 

Having traveled a long, circuitous path through the social 
sciences and K-12 education (see Holly, 1991 for an historical 
overview), practitioner inquiry has arrived relatively recently on 
the adult basic education (ABE) and ESL scenes. Proponents of 
practitioner inquiry in all fields of education tend to share the 
following views: 

• The knowledge transmission model of staff development is 
insufficient. Although traditional workshops expose partici- 
pants to new ideas and may renew enthusiasm for teaching, 
“there is little evidence that this approach works well and more 
reason to believe that it seldom leads to noticeable improve- 
ment or chan ge in professional practice’* (Osterman & Kottkamp. 
1993. p. 33). 

• Staff development should be consistent with what we know 
from cognitive science (Fingeret & Cockley, 1992); “Knowl- 
edge is useful only in so far as it enables persons to make sense 
of experience. It is gained from the inside" (Berlak & Berlak, 
1981, cited in Osterman & Kottkamp, 1993, p.37). 

• The voices of practitioners have been largely absent from the 
field of adult literacy education research, yet practitioners are 
uniquely positioned to provide an inside view of practice in 
adult literacy education (Lytle, Beizer, & Reumann, 1993). 

The Process of Inquiry 

A first step for those interested in inquiry might be to link with 
or establish a network among colleagues who share this vision. 
Inquiry can occur coilaboratively between university and field 
practitioners or between practitioners and students. The partici- 
pants in an inquiry project engage in the following activities: 



* Reflecting on practice and identifying a problem, issue, 
question, or concern; 

* Gathering information through observation; study groups; 
interviews; study of records, including student work; test scores; 
lesson plans: case studies; video and audio recordings of class- 
room life; professional reading; workshops and conferences; 

* Studying the information gathered — analyzing, interpreting 
or critiquing the information; 

* Planning some action to be taken such as a new approach, 
strategy, or other intervention; 

* Implementing the action plan; 

* Monitoring and evaluating the changes that occur and 
judging the quality of the changes: and 

* Sharing what has been learned through informal sessions with 
colleagues, facilitating workshops, or writing and publishing. 

The process described here is action-oriented; that is, it is 
expected that some changes will be implemented as a result of the 
reflection and study. However, inquiry can occur without initiating 
specific changes: rather, it might involve examining present cir- 
cumstances, exploring ideas, or developing one’s own theory. 
Lytle, Beizer, and Reumann (1993) add that practitioner inquiry is 
not field-testing the ideas of others, nor is it simply implementing 
a new strategy that one is already convinced will work. Instead it 
is a process of generating ideas through reflection and examination 
of practice, and exploring the implications of those ideas within the 
practitioner’s setting. Cockley (1993) provides a useful resource 
for practitioners interested in starting an inquiry' project. 

Practitioner Inquiry in Action 

A number of practitioner inquiry communities are developing 
around the nation. For example, Virginiaadopted an inquiry-based 
staff development system for adult educators in 1993. Throughout 
the state, groups of practitioners develop inquiry projects with the 
guidance of locally trained staff development facilitators. The 
Virginia Adult Educators’ Research Network promotes and sup- 
ports inquiry by organizing study groups; by training practitioners 
to review literature, conduct interviews, or analyze data: and by 
publishing practitioner research reports. Hundreds of practitioners 
in Virginia are exploring a broad range of questions such as “What 
are the factors that contribute to social bonding among ESL 
students, and what is the relationship between social bonding and 
student retention?” and “What happens when I use dialogue jour- 
nals with inmates in my detention center literacy class?” 

In Rhode Island, a group of ESL teachers were dissatisfied with 
tests available to measure learner progress. They initiated an action 
research process to address, among other things, ways to help 
learners see their own gains in literacy (Isserlis, 1990). Their 
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research efforts resulted in the development of an evaluation grid 
through which learning and change can be meaningfully gauged. 

In Philadelphia, practitioners from a number of adult literacy 
agencies are participating in the Adult Literacy Practitioner Inquiry 
Project ( ALPIP). As a field/university community of practitioner- 
researchers, the group’s purpose is to simultaneously implement 
and investigate inquiry-based staff development (Lytle, Belzer, & 
Reumann. 1993). During biweekly seminars teachers, volunteers, 
and administrators discuss adult literacy education research as it 
relates to their own inquiry projects. Some research questions being 
pursued through the ALPIP project are, "What happens when I 
facilitate collaborative writing workshops in my classroom?" and 
“What happens when I use African American literature rather than 
life skills or job-related reading materials to teach various con- 
cepts?” 

Challenges to Inquiry 

A number of practical concerns have been cited by practitioners 
implementing inquiry-based approaches. They include: 

• • Time — Although we speak of inquiry as an activity embed- 

ded in, rather than added on to practice, many claim that time 
must be built into practitioners’ schedules if they are to engage 
in reflection, meet with colleagues, study the literature and 
research of the field, analyze data, and document classroom 

activity. jt , . 

• Trust — Historically, teaching has been conducted largely in 
private. If practitioners are to be expected to make public the 
problematic aspects of their work lives, the culture of the 
education programs must change to invite greater levels of trust 
among teachers and between teachers and administrators. 

• Support — If inquiry is to inspire program-level innovation, 
support for the process and its outcomes must be clearly 
articulated and sustained by program administrators. Support 
includes not only exhibiting genuine interest and providing 
ongoing encouragement but also being willing to adopt new 
ideas. 

• Expectations — Some practitioners enter into the inquiry 
process with great expectations for bringing about significant, 
often long-awaited changes only to find that policies in the 
larger system constrain particular innovations. (Testing and 
assessment is one such area.) If practitioner inquiry does not 
provide an impetus for policy-level changes, it may serve to 
further discourage some already disenfranchised workers. 

The Promise of Practitioner Inquiry 

Practitioner inquiry has significant positive benefits that make it 

worthwhiletotakeonthechallengesitposes.Forexample,Goswami 

and Stillman (1987) describe what happens to teachers when they 

conduct research: 

• Their teaching is transformed in important ways: They be- 
come theorists — articulating their intentions, testing their as- 
sumptions, and connecting theory with practice. 

• They increase their use of resources, form networks, and 



• They collaborate with their students to answer questions 
important to both teachers and students, drawing on community 
resources in new and unexpected ways. 

Practitioner inquiry does not replace traditional staff develop- 
ment methods. However, it requires participants to interact in 
nontraditional ways with knowledge, resources, colleagues and 
programs (Drennon. 1993). Fitting inquiry into existing staff devel- 
opment structures is problematic. Educational work environments 
will have to be redesigned to accommodate the kinds of collabora- 
tion and collegiality that an inquiry approach demands. Further, the 
culture of the education workplace must adopt a stance that legiti- 
mizes practitioners as both researchers and reformers. In short, 
successful implementation within systems requires commitment 
on the part of all stakeholders to a set of values and beliefs honoring 

the vitality of practitioners as knowledge makers within the system. 
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become more active professionally. 

• They become rich resources for the profession by providing 
information not previously available. 

• They become critical, responsive readers and users of current 
research, less apt to accept uncritically others' theories, less 
vulnerable to fads, and more authoritative in their assessment of 
curricula methods, and materials. 
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Assessment Skills for School Counselors 



William D. Schafer 



Perhaps the most controversial area within counse- 
lor education is that of assessment. Following Shertzer 
and Linden (1979), assessment is used here to mean meth- 
ods or procedures that lire employed to obtain informa- 
tion that describes human behavior. The purpose of this 
digest is to describe school counselors' roles in the area 
of assessment. Following an historical review of testing 
in counseling, some findings of a study by Schafer and 
Mufson (1993) that described roles employers require 
school counselors to perform are discussed. Conclusions 
are related to improving quantitative literacy in counse- 
lor education. 

Historical Perspective 

Knowledge needed by counselors to obtain evidence, 
evaluate its usefulness, and interpret its meaning have 
long been and continue to be debated. According to Mi- 
nor and Minor (1981), that debate arose, in part, from the 
adoption of a humanistic perspective by many counse- 
lors and counselor educators, leading to a de-emphasis 
of models of counseling that entail quantitative assess- 



ties (Zytowski, 1982). However, in the early 19/u s, 
Goldman (1972) suggested, using a well-known meta- 
phor, that die marriage between tests and counseling had 
failed. At about that time, courts prohibited some estab- 
lished tests for certain purposes and legislatures passed 
bills to regulate aspects of the use of standardized tests. 
The validity and practical utility of all testing ard ap- 
praisal techniques were questioned and negative conse- 
quences of "iaoeling" were emphasized. 

Yet assessment remained commonplace in schools. 
Consider these findings in a survey by Engen, Lamb, and 
Prediger (1981) and reported by Zytowski (1982): 93% of 
secondary schools administered at least one test to all stu- 
dents; 76% administered achievement test batteries; 66% 
administered academic aptitude or intelligent tests; and 
16% administered inventories of school or social adjust- 
ment or personality tests. By the 1980's, vocational guid- 
ance, according to Zytowski (1982), had become a unify- 
ing force between counseling and testing. 

Zytowski (1982) described several changes that had 
been made in tests, themselves, and in their uses in coun- 
seling. One of these was an erosion of reliance on predic- 
tive validity and an accompanying emphasis on conver- 
gent and discriminant validity, along with construct va- 
lidity. He also described the value of an assessment in 
terms of its ability to guide and motivate a professional 
toward seeking additional information for decision mak- 



ing. De-formalizing assessment, another change, in- 
cluded increased use of one-item measures, inf ormed self 
estimates, and card sorts or inventories in which quanti- 
fied outcomes are less important than is the process the 
client engages in. Computers had become more instru- 
mental in testing, from primarily scoring and score re- 
porting to actual test administration and providing im- 
mediate feedback. Availability and interest in computer 
testing have clearly increased in the decade since 
Zytowski's summary appeared. 

The counseling community has become more aware 
of ethical issues in testing. An American Counseling As- 
sociation (ACA) statement titled Responsibilities of Us- 
ers of Standardized Tests (RUST), published in 1978 and 
revised in 1989, urges awareness of differing purposes 
for testing and reminds us to consider the limitations of 
tests for any purpose and to evaluate tne costs of not test- 
ing or using alternative methods of gathering the infor- 
mation needed. 

Job Descriptions of School Counselors 

In their study of skills needed by school counselors, 
Schafer and Mufson (1993) reviewed job analyses con- 
ducted by five school districts in five different states. They 
found a natural division of the job role expectations of 
school counselors into six areas: counseling (individual 
and group), pupil assessment, consultation, information 
officer, school program facilitator, and research and evalu- 
ation. There sue assessment-intensive aspects of each of 
these. 

The counselor's major function in the school is to 
counsel students individually and whenever practical in 
small or large groups. The counselor also is responsible 
for identifying students with special needs. These activi- 
ties include interpreting test scores and non-test data. 

Pupil assessment includes scheduling and preparing 
for testing, scoring them or sending them out for scoring, 
recording results, and scheduling for interpretation. 
Counselors are also responsible for assisting students in 
evaluating their aptitudes and abilities through interpret- 
ing standardized tests. They may be expected to aavise 
teachers who need to understand psychological evalua- 
tions and who are interested in improving their content- 
referenced testing skills. 

The third function is that of a consultant. The coun- 
selor consults with and advises teachers, parents, and ad- 
ministrators in guidance matters and test score interpre- 
tation. In some schools the counselor helps teachers with 
psychological evaluations and content-referenced testing 
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and advises school committees in selection of tests. 

The function of information officer includes informing 
parents, teachers, and staff about counseling services, inform- 
ing employers and colleges about students according to school 
policy, and ensuring two-way communication between school 
and home. Many of these activities involve test interpreta- 
tion. 

The fifth function is administrative, including school 
administration and counseling administration. Withm school 
administrative, the counselor is responsible for administer- 
ing tests. Within counseling administrative functions, the 
counselor is expected to analyze guidance services. Also, the 
counselor is often asked to participate in decision s about the 
instructional curriculum. 

The sixth function is research and evaluation. The coun- 
selor may be responsible for evaluating the school guidance 
program. The counselor is also expected to read and inter- 
pret literature to apply research findings to everyday 
counselees' situations and to improve his or her skills con- 
tinuously through evaluation of counseling techniques. 

The counselor responsibilities identified by Schafer and 
Mufson (1993) would likely be found in the large majority of 
school districts across the nation. Within the area of assess- 
ment roles include test interpreter, test developer, evaluator 
of programs, consultant, ana researcher. Several studies re- 
viewed by Schafer and Mufson (1993) were supportive of 
these roles. 

Assessment Skills Required by School Counselor Roles 

The roles that have been identified imply that counse- 
lors should have certain skills related to assessment. Schafer 
and Mufson (1993) organized these into three areas: doing 
pupil assessment, doing program evaluation, and using ba- 
sic research. 

Doing pupil assessment includes: types of assessment; 
assessment systems and programs; test administration and 
scoring; test reporting ana interpretation; test evaluation and 
selection; design, analysis, and improvement in instrument 
development; formal and informal methods of assessment; 
methods for using assessment in counseling; administrative 
uses of assessment; computer-based applications; and ethics 
of using assessments. 

Doing program evaluation includes: needs assessment; 
formative and summative evaluation; sources of evaluation 
research invalidity (instrumental, internal, and external); 
choosing evaluation designs; choices of and computational 
methods for descriptive and inferential statistics; writing 
evaluation proposals and reports; disseminating information; 
and research ethics. 

Using basic research includes: locating and obtaining 
relevant research reports; reading and summarizing research 
reports; evaluating validity of instruments and research de- 
signs; and purpose and assumptions of common inferential 
statistical procedures. 

Conclusions 

Schafer and Mufson (1993) generated aspects of school 
counselors' roles that are related to assessment. They also 
generated a list of assessment-related content areas in the 
CACREP standards that pertain to school counselor educa- 
tion programs. In order to study the fit of these two lists, for 
each job-definition role, they reviewed those CACREP con- 



tent areas that seemed supportive of it. They concluded that 
these CACREP skills, conscientiously presented in a counse- 
lor education program, would in most areas constitute an 
adequate preparation for a beginning-level school counselor. 

Focusing on the role of test interpreter, however, 
Goldman (1982) found little research evidence that tests as 
they have been used by counselors have made much of a dif- 
ference to the people they serve. He felt the reasons are that 
counselors have not been prepared adequately to understand 



information is inadequate to support individual interpreta- 
tion. He suggested that schools and other institutions should 
reduce the use of standardized tests and replace them with 
less formal and less quantitative methods. However, the 
implications for assessment in counselor education programs 
of such a shift are unclear. It seems unlikely that formal as- 
sessment methods will disappear from schools. 

Perhaps, as Daniels and Altekruse (1982) observed, lack 
of integration of assessment and counseling rests on counse- 
lor educators' failure to provide integrating guidelines in both 
assessment and counseling coursework. Among other rec- 
ommendations, they concluded that counselor educators 
should become more responsible for teaching assessment con- 
tent as well as for demonstrating its interrelations with coun- 
seling in their other courses. Shertzer and linden (1982) have 
suggested that a more systematic approach to counselor edu- 
cation at both the preservice and the inservice levels can pro- 
duce professionals who are more sophisticated in the prac- 
tice of assessment and appraisal. The same seems true in the 
areas of program evaluation and basic research. 
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Computer Skills for Information Problem-Solving: 
Learning and Teaching Technology in Context 

by Michael B. Eiscnberg and Dong Johnson 



There seems to be clear and widespread agreement among the pub- 
lic and educators that students need to be proficient computer users 
—students need to be "computer literate." However, while districts 
are spending a great deal of money on technology, there seems to 
be only a vague notion of what computer literacy really means. 

• Can the student who operates a computer well enough to play 
Doom be considered computer literate? 

• Will a student who has used computers in school only for 
running tutorials or an integrated learning system have the skills 
necessary to survive in our society? 

• Will the ability to do basic word processing be sufficient for 
students entering the workplace or post-secondary education? ■ 

Clearly not. In too many schools, most teachers and students still 
use computers only as the equivalent of expensive flash cards or 
electronic worksheets. The productivity side of computer use in the 
general content area curriculum is neglected or grossly underde- 
veloped (Moursund, 1995). 

There are, however, some encouraging signs concerning com- 
puters and technology in education. For example, it is becoming 
increasingly popular for educational technologists to advocate in- 
tegrating computers into the content areas. Teachers and adminis- 
trators are recognizing that computer skills should not be taught in 
isolation, and that separate "computer classes" do not really help 
students learn to apply computer skills in meaningful ways. This is 
an important shift in approach and emphasis. And it’s a shift with 
which library media specialists have a great deal of familiarity. 

Library media specialists know that moving from isolated skills 
instruction to an integrated approach is an important step that takes 
a great deal of planning and effort. Over the past 20 years, library 
media professionals have worked hard to move from teaching iso- 
lated "library skills" to teaching integrated information skills. Ef- 
fective integration of information skills has two requirements: 

(1) the skills must directly relate to the content area cuiTiculum 
and to classroom assignments, and 

(2) the skills themselves need to be tied together in a logical and 
systematic information process model. 

Schools seeking to move from isolated computer skills instruction 
will also need to focus on both of these requirements. Successful 
integrated information skills programs are designed around collat o- 



rative projects jointly planned and taught by teachers and library 
media professionals. Computer skills instruction can follow the 
same approach. library media specialists, computer teachers, and 
classroom teachers need to work together to develop units and les- 
sons that will include both computer skills, general information 
skills, and content-area curriculum outcomes. 

A meaningful, unified computer literacy curriculum must be more 
than "laundry lists" of isolated skills, such as: 

• knowing the parts of die computer 

• writing drafts and final products with a word processor 

• searching for information using a CD-ROM database. 

While these specific skills are certainly important for students to 
learn, the "laundry list" approach does not provide an adequate 
model for students to transfer and apply skills from situation to 
situation. These curricula address the "how" of computer use, but 
rarely the "when" or "why." Students may learn isolated skills and 
tools, but they will still lack an understanding of how those various 
skills fit together to solve problems and complete tasks. Students 
need to be able to use computers flexibly, creatively and purpose- 
fully. All learners should be able to recognize what they need to 
accomplish, determine whether a computer will help them to do so, 
and then be able to use the computer as part of the process of ac- 
complishing their task. Individual computer skills take on a new 
meaning when they are integrated within this type of information 
problem-solving process, and students develop true "computer lit- 
eracy" because they have genuinely applied various computer skills 
as part of the learning process. 

The curriculum outlined on pages 2-3, "Computer Skills for In- 
formation Problem-Solving," demonstrates how computer literacy 
skills can fit within an information literacy skills context (Ameri- 
can Association of School Librarians, 1995). The baseline infor- 
mation literacy context is die Big Six Skills process (see sidebar 
and Eiscnberg & Berkowitz cites). The various computer skills are 
adapted from curricula developed by the state of Minnesota (Min- 
nesota Department of Education, 1 989) and the Mankato Area Public 
Schools (Mankato Schools Information Literacy Curriculum Guide- 
line). These basic computer skills are those which all students might 
reasonably be expected to authentically demonstrate before gradu- 
ation. Since Internet-related skills are increasingly important for 
information problem-solving, they are included in this curriculum, 
and are noted by an asterisk. 
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Computer Skills 

for Information Problem-Solving: 
A Curriculum Based on the 

Big Six Skills Approach * 

copyright Michael B. Eisenberg, Doug Johnson & 
Robert E. Berkowitz 



1. Task Definition: 



The first step in the information problem-solving process is to 
recognize that an information need exists, to define the problem, 
and to identify the types and amount of information needed. In terms 
of technology, students will be able to: 

A. Use e-mail, and online discussion groups (e.g., listservs, 
newsgroups) on the Internet to communicate with teachers 
regarding assignments, tasks, and information-problems.* 

B. Use e-mail, and online discussion groups (e.g., listservs, 
newsgroups) on the Internet to generate topics and problems 
and to facilitate cooperative activities among groups of students 
locally and globally.* 

C. Use desktop conferencing, e-mail, and groupware software on 
local area networks to communicate with teachers regarding 
assignments, tasks, and information problems. 

D. Use desktop conferencing, e-mail, and groupware software on 
local area networks to generate topics and problems and to 
facilitate cooperative activities among groups of students 
locally. 

E. Use computer brainstorming or idea generating software to 
define or refine the information problem. This includes 
developing a research question or perspective on a topic. 

2. Information Seeking Strategies: 

Once the information problem has been formulated, the student must 
consider all possible information sources and develop a plan for 
searching. Students will be able to: 

A. Assess the value of various types of electronic resources for 
data gathering, including databases, CD-ROM resources, 
commercial and Internet online resources, electronic reference 
works, community and government information electronic 
resources.* 

B . Identify and apply specific criteria for evaluating computerized 
electronic resources. 

C. Assess the value of e-mail, and online discussion groups (e.g., 
listservs, newsgroups) on the Internet as pan of a search of the 
current literature or in relation to the information task. 

D. Use a computer to generate modifiable flow charts, Gantt charts, 
time lines, organizational charts, project plans and calendars 
which will help the student plan and organize complex or group 
information problem-solving tasks. 

3. Location and Access: 



After students determine their priorities for information seeking, 
they must locate information from a variety of resources and access 
specific information found within individual resources. Students 
will be able to: 



A. Locate and use appropriate computer resources and 
technologies available within the school library media center, 
including those on the library media center's local area network, 
(e.g., online catalogs, periodical indexes, full-text sources, 
multimedia computer stations, CD-ROM stations, online 
terminals, scanners, digital cameras). 

B. Locate and use appropriate computer resources and 
technologies available throughout the school including those 
available through local area networks (e.g., full-text resources, 
CD-ROMs, productivity software, scanners, digital cameras). 

C. Locate and use appropriate computer resources and 
technologies available beyond the school through the Internet 
(e.g., newsgroups, listservs, WWW sites via Netscape, Lynx 
or another browser, gopher, ftp sites, online public access library 
catalogs, commercial databases and online services, other 
community, academic, and government resources).* 

D. Know the roles and computer expertise of the people working 
in the school library media center and elsewhere who might 
provide information or assistance. 

E. Use electronic reference materials (e.g., electronic 
encyclopedias, dictionaries, biographical reference sources, 
atlases, geographic databanks, thesauri, almanacs, fact books) 
available through local area networks, stand-alone workstations, 
commercial online vendors, or the Internet 

F. Use the Internet or commercial computer networks to contact 
experts and help and referral services.* 

G. Conduct self initiated electronic surveys conducted through e- 
mail, listservs or newsgroups.* 

H. Use organizational systems and tools specific to electronic 
information sources that assist in finding specific and general 
information (e.g M indexes, tables of contents, user’s instructions 
and manuals, legends, boldface and italics, graphic clues and 
icons, cross-references, Boolean logic strategies, time lines, 
hypertext links, knowledge trees, URLs etc.) including the use 

1 . search tools and commands for stand-alone, 

CD-ROM, and online databases and services (e.g., 
DIALOG commands, America Online, UMI, Mead); 

2. search tools and commands for searching the 
Internet (e.g., Yahoo, Lycos, WebCrawler, Veronica, 
Archie).* 

4. Use of Information: ” ~~“~ 



After finding potentially useful resources, students must engage 

(read, view, listen) the information to determine its relevance and 

then extract the relevant information. Students will be able to: 

A. Connect and operate the computer technology needed to access 
information, and read the guides and manuals associated with 
such tasks. 

B. View, download, decompress and open documents and 
programs from Internet sites and archives.* 

C. Cut and paste information from an electronic source into a 
personal document complete with proper citation. 

D. Take notes and outline with a word processor or similar 
productivity program. 

E. Record electronic sources of information and locations of those 
sources to properly cite and credit in footnotes, endnotes, and 
bibliographies. 

F. Use electronic spreadsheets, databases, and statistical software 
to process and analyze statistical data. 

G. Analyze and filter electronic information in relation to the task, 
rejecting non-relevant information. 
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Students must organize and communicate the results of the 

information problem-solving effort. Students will be able to: 

A. Classify and group information using a word processor, 
database or spreadsheet. 

B. Use word processing and desktop publishing software to create 
printed documents, applying keyboard skills equivalent to at 
least twice the rate of handwriting speed. 

C. Cr ea te and use computer-generated graphics and art in various 
print and electronic presentations. 

D. Use electronic spreadsheet software to create original 
spreadsheets. 

E. Generate charts, tables and graphs I 
using electronic spreadsheets and 

other graphing programs. c - cl 

F. Use database/file management 1 ne mg Six aj 

software to create original Information 1 

databases. 

G. Use presentation software (e.g., copyright Eisenber; 
PowerPoint, HyperStudio, Aldus 

Persuasion) to create electronic The Big Six is an infc 

slide shows and to generate lum, an information { 
overheads and slides. and a set of skills wh 

H. Create hypermedia and multimedia effectively and effic 

productions with digital video and tion needs. The Big 
audio. be used whenever st 

I. Create World Wide Web pages and academic or person; 

sites using hypertext markup mationtosolveapro 

language (HTML).* complete a task. Thi 

J. Use e-mail, ftp, and other school, personal, at 

telecommunications capabilities to weU ^ ^ content a 

sham information, products, and grade levels. 'When ti 

files.* content area teacher 

K. Use specialized computer ^ objecti ves. it s 

applications as appropriate for J informatic 

specific tasks, e.g., music u 

composition software, computer The 

assisted drawing and drafting . * 

programs, mathematics modeling 1. Task Definition 

software. Define theta 

L. Properly cite and credit electronic problem) 

sources of information in footnotes, 1.2 Identify info 

endnotes, and bibliographies. to complete i 

information 

6. Evaluation: 2- Information Set 



L. l Drainsiunn * 

Evaluation focuses on how well the final 2 2 Select the b« 

product meets the original task 3. Location and A' 
(effectiveness) and the process of how 3.1 Locate sour< 

well students carried out the information 3.2 Find inform 

problem-solving process (efficiency). 4. Use of Informal 

Students may evaluate their own work 4.1 Engage in tl 

and process or be evaluated by others view, touch] 

(i.e. classmates, teachers, library media 4 2 Extract rele 

staff, parents). Students will be able to: 5 Synthesis 

5.1 Organize in 

A. Evaluate electronic presentations in sources 

terms of both the content and ^ 2 Present the 

format. . 6. Evaluation 

B. Use spell and grammar checking . ^ 

capabilities of word processing and _ . 

other software to edit and revise 62 Jud * e * c P 

their work. 



C. Apply legal principles and ethical conduct related to information 
technology related to copyright and plagiarism. 

D. Understand and abide by telecomputing etiquette when using 
e-mail, newsgroups, listservs and other Internet functions * 

E. Understand and abide by acceptable use policies in relation to 
use of the Internet and other electronic technologies. 

F. Use e-mail, and online discussion groups (e.g., listservs, 
newsgroups) on local area networks and the Internet to 
communicate with teachers and others regarding their 
performance on assignments, tasks, and infonnation-probleins * 

G. Use desktop conferencing, e-mail, and groupware software on 
local area networks to communicate with teachers and others 
regarding student performance on assignments, tasks, and 

information problems. 
g | H. Thoughtfully reflect on the use of 
electronic resources and tools 
throughout the process. 



The Big Six Skills Approach to 
Information Problem Solving 

copyright Eisenberg and Berkowitz, 1988. 

The Big Six is an information literacy curricu- 
lum, an information problem-solving process, 
and a set of skills which provide a strategy for 
effectively and efficiently meeting informa- 
tion needs. The Big Six Skills approach can 
be used whenever students are in a situation, 
academic or personal, which requires infor- 
mation to solve a problem, make a decision or 
complete a task. This model is transferable to 
school, personal, and work applications, as 
well as all content areas and the full range of 
grade levels. When taught collaboratively with 
content area teachers in concert with content- 
area objectives, it serves to ensure that stu- 
dents are information literate. 

The Big Six: 

1. Task Definition 

1 . 1 Define the task (the information 
problem) 

1 .2 Identify information needed in order 
to complete the task (to solve the 
information problem) 

2. Information Seeking Strategies 

2.1 Brainstorm all possible sources 
2 2 Select the best sources 

3. Location and Access 

3.1 Locate sources 

3.2 Find information within the source 

4. Use of Information 

4.1 Engage in the source (read, hear, 
view, touch) 

4.2 Extract relevant information 

5. Synthesis 

5.1 Organize information from multiple 
sources 

5.2 Present the information 

6 . Evaluation 

6.1 Judge the process (efficiency) 

6.2 Judge the product (effectiveness) 



Addendum: 

Included here are skills and knowledge 
related to technology that arc not part 
of the computer and information 
technology curriculum. These items 
should be learned in context, i.e., as 
students are working through various 
assignments and information problems 
using technology. Students will be able 
to: 

A. Know and use basic computer 
terminology. 

B. Operate various pieces of hard ware 

and software — particularly 

operating systems — and be able to 
handle basic maintenance. 

C. Understand the basics of computer 
programming. Specific courses in 
computer programming should be 
part of the school’s curricular 
offerings. 

D. Understand and articulate the 
relationship and impact of 
information technology on careers, 
society, culture, and their own lives. 



Note: Permission is granted for 
educational use or reprint of all or 
parts of this curriculum as long as the 
authors are properly and prominently 
credited. 

* Items are specific to Internet use. 
tThis curriculum guide is an excerpt 
from Computer Skills for Information 
Problem-Solving: Learning and 
Teaching Technology in Context, 
ERIC Digest (1996, March), prepared 
by Michael B. Eisenberg and Doug 
Johnson for the ERIC Clearinghouse 
on Information & Technology, 
Syracuse, NY. (ED number pending, 
IR055 809) 
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(continued front page 1). . . 

Some computer literacy "skills” competencies which do not 
seem to fit into this information processing model, and which may 
or may not be important to have stated include: 

• knowing the basic operation, terminology, and maintenance of 
equipment 

• knowing how to use computer-assisted instructional programs 

• having knowledge of the impact of technology on careers, soci- 
ety, and culture 

• computer programming 

• specialized computer applications like music composition soft- 
ware, computer assisted drawing and drafting programs, math- 
ematics modeling software, etc. 

Listing computer skills is only a first step in assuring all our chil- 
dren become proficient information and technology users. A teacher 
supported scope and sequence of skills, well designed projects, 
and effective assessments arc also critical. Many library media 
specialists will need to hone their own technology skills in order 
to remain effective information skills teachers. But such a curricu- 
lum holds tremendous opportunities for library media specialists 
to become vital, indispensable staff members, and for all children 
to master the skills they will need to thrive in an information rich 
future. 
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rnuMcrTiMO PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT TO INSTRUCTION: A 
comparimn%f E behaviorSl ASSESSMENT, MASTERY LEARNING, 
IRRICULUM-BASED MEASUREMENT, AND PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT 

Lynn S. Fuchs 



A major impetus for the performance assessment movement has 
been the need to reconnect large-scale and classroom assessment 
to learning so that assessment affects learning positively, enhancing 
instruction. 

In What Way* Can Aaaaaament Enhance Instruction? 

When teachers are better informed of the learning progress and diffi- 
culties of their students, they can make better decisions about what 
a student needs to learn next and how to teach that material in a 
manner that will maximize the student's learning. Teachers make 
three types of decisions using assessment results: 

1. Instructional placement decisions— what the student knows and 
where he or she should be in the instructional sequence i.e.. what 
to teach next. 

2. Formative evaluation decisions— information to monitor a stu- 
dents learning while an instructional program is underway— how 
quickly progress is being made, whether the instructional program i is 
effective, and whether a change in instructional program is needed to 
promote the student's learning. 

3. Diagnostic decisions — which specific difficulties account for the 
student's inadequate progress so the teacher can remediate learning 
progress and design more effective instructional plans. 

What Criteria Should AaeeeemenU Meet If They Are to 
Inform Instructional Decision*? 

These assessments should meet seven criteria 

1 . Measure important learning outcomes. 

2. Address all three purposes of assessment. 

3. Provide clear descriptions of student performance that can be 
linked to instructional actions. 

4. Be compatible with a variety of instructional models. 

5. Be easily administered, scored, and interpreted by teachers. 

6. Communicate the goals of learning to teachers and students. 

7. Generate accurate, meaningful information (i.e., be reliable and 
valid). 

How Do** P*rform*nc* A*»***m*nt Compare to Oth*r 
Method* of Unking A*****m*nt to Instruction? 

Other methods of linking assessment to instruction include behav- 
ioral assessment, mastery learning, and curriculum- based measure- 
ment. 

Behavioral assessment Behavioral assessment relies on direct ob- 
servation and recording of target behaviors, using repeated observa- 
tions in the setting where the behavior occurs. Environmental factors 
(i.e., the situations in which the behavior* occur) and their effect on 
the behaviors are examined. 

For example, if a teacher wanted to instruct a student in grocery 
shopping, she would first analyze the tasks associated with grocery 
shopping, put them in order, and design behavioral objectives that 
measure each task Tasks might include creating a shopping list, 
finding the items in the store, and finding the price of each item The 
teacher would then collect data on each task to identify those in 
which the student needed instruction. The teacher would begin 



instruction at the point in the task sequence where the student was 
unable to correctly complete the task. Or* ra the student could cor- 
rectly complete a task, the teacher would move on to the next step, 
moving through the sequence until all of the tasks were mastered. 

Behavioral assessment meets some but not all of the criteria for as- 
sessments listed above. It can inform the teacher about the studen- 
ts placement in the instructional sequence and can help the teacher 
reach formative evaluation and diagnostic decisions. It wmmum- 
cates dearly what the essential laaming content is, and it t$ feasible 
to administer, score, and interpret In addition, its repeated mea- 
surements support the reliability of assessments. However, behav- 
ioral assessment tends to focus on discrete tasks that do not neces- 
sarily add up to important outcomes. It is limited to observable be- 
haviors, and its small units of Instruction can be difficult for students 

to piece together and apply to real-world outcomes. Additionally, the 

assessment system dictates a behavioral approach to instruction. 

which can limit the teacher’s instructional options. 

Mastery teaming. In mastery learning, a curriculum is broken down 
into a set of subskills, which are then ordered in a hierarchy of in- 
structional objectives. For each step In the instructional hierarchy, a 
criterion-referenced test is designed, and a performance criterion in- 
dicating mastery of the subskill is specified. The teacher starts at 
the lowest step in the hierarchy, pretests, teaches the objective, and 
posttests on the material. If the student does not demonstrate mas- 
tery the teacher uses corrective strategies until mastery is 
achieved. The teacher then advances the student to the next, more 
difficult step in the hierarchy. 

Like behavioral assessment, mastery learning provides information 
for instructional placement, formative evaluation, and diagnostic de- 
cisions. It communicates clearly to teachers and students about 

what is important to teach and learn. However, mastery learning suf- 
fers from the same limitation as behavioral assessment It focuses 
on discrete behaviors in both assessment and instruction. Because 
little emphasis has been placed on its reliability or validity, users do 
not know what exactly is being assessed, how to interpret the result- 
ing infoimation, and how to use the measures effectively. Moreover, 
the measurement system dictates a specific approach to instruction, 
leaving the teacher few instructional choices. The focus of measure- 
ment changes each time a student achieves masteiy of a step in the 
curriculum, and the steps may be of unequal dfficulty. so progress 
cannot be judged overtime. Finally, because different students need 
to be measured simultaneously on different steps of the curriculum, 
masteiy learning systems can become unmanageable for teachers. 

Curriculum-based measurement (CBM). The focus of CBM is long- 
term. The teacher establishes a broad outcome for the student such 
as competently performing mathematics a* the third-grade level at 
the end of the school year. Then the teacher uses CBM methods to 
measure student proficiency: He or she creates a pool of equivalent 
assessments, each of which samples the key problem types from the 
third grade curriculum. Each week, the student completes one or two 
assessments. Because each assessment is of equal difficulty and 
incorporates all of the important problem types to be learned over the 
year, the CBM data base produces a total score graphed over time to 
show progress over the year. Analysis of the student's performance 
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on separate skills embedded in the assessment can also be con- 
victed for diagnostic problem-solving to improve the instructional 
program. 

CBM satisfies six of the criteria for assessments. It addresses the 
three purposes for assessment, and it incorporates standardized 
measurement techniques, providing reliability and validity. It offers 
detailed information on a student's performance on specific skills and 
can be used to determine how to improve an instructional program. 

Its measurement framework is not tied to any particular model of in- 
struction. so a broad range of instructional options can be used A 
teacher can use widely varying methods with the same child to see 
which method is most beneficial. Students know how they are evalu- 
ated and can set personal learning goals. In addition, the assess- 
ment demands are manageable in classroom settings, and to make 
them even more easly manageable, computer programs have been 
developed to administer assessments and manage the data 

However. CBM has two drawbacks with respect to the criteria for as- 
sessments. The system requires longer time periods to reveal 
growth, and the connection between assessment results and in- 
structional decisions is not as clear as with behavioral assessment 
or mastery learning. Controversy also exists about the importance of 
the learning outcomes associated with CBM. That is. it relies on 
penal and paper tasks in math and spelling and one-dimensional as- 
sessments in reading, while current discussions about outcomes 
stress the utility of multidimensional measures that can cut across 
curriculum areas. 

Performance assessment Three key features of performance as- 
sessment are: (1) students construct rather than select, responses; 
(2) assessment formats allow teachers to observe student behavior 
on tasks reflecting real-world requirements; and (3) scoring reveals 
patterns in students' learning and thinking. 

An example of a performance ass es s m ent task is provided below: 

A group of five families on your block is going to have a garage sale in 
which dothes, toys , and books will be sold. Your family has 12 items 
to sell and will need 18 square feet to display these items; the 
Hamletts have 13 items and need 20 square feet; the Phillips . 7 items 
and 10 square feet; the Garcias , 15 items and 15 square feet; the 
Nguyens , 10 items and 30 square feet Rental tables measure 6 feet 
by Z5 feet and cost $6.00 a day. The garage where the sale will be 
held is 20 feet by 30 feet. Newspaper advertising costs $1 1 for the 
first 10 words and $ 1.50 for each additional word. 

1 ber mny ** //>tW/ n0ed? Exp * ain to* y°u got this num- 

2. Draw a diagram showing how the tables can be arranged in the 
garage to aHow the customers to move about with at least 4 feet 
between tables. 

3. Write an ad for your sate that includes enough information . 

4. How much money do you have to earn from your sale for the 
families to break even? 

The students are aware of the scoring system and the criteria used to 
determine the scores. Their responses will be classified as exem- 
plary, competent minimal [ inadequate , or no attempt based on a 
rubric that specifies the characteristics of responses in each of 
these categories. 

This problem offers one version of what a teacher's use of perfor- 
mance assessment might look like. In practice, many varieties of 
performance assessment are used. This problem measures massed 
mathematical concepts that include addition, multiplication deci- 
mals, data analysis, perimeters, area, spatial sense, graphic repre- 
sentation, money, and communication about mathematics. Students 
take about 50 minutes for the assessment, and it can be completed 
individually or in small groups. The problem is anchored in a real-life 
age-appropnate situation and represents real applications of mathe- 
matics. 



How Well Does Performance Assessment Satisfy the 
Seven Criteria for Assessment? 

Today, performance assessment is relatively new, undeveloped and 
yet to be studied systematically. Many practitioners are experiment- 
ing with its use and contributing to its development and refinement 
Yet they are often in the undesirable position of interpreting vague 
design features and operationalizing those features into specific as- 
sessments on their own. These assessments take a variety of 
forms, some of which are closer than others in approximating the 
conceptual and theoretical underpinnings of performance assess- 
ment 

1. Measure important learning outcomes. The extent to which per- 
formance assessment measures important student outcomes de- 
pends on the specific assessment problem or task. Performance as- 
sessment tasks should reflect important real-world performances 
that are tied to desired student outcomes that are relevant to the 
workplace and everyday life. They should connect meaningfully with 
specific instructional methods that can be realistically managed in 
school settings. 

2. Address all three purposes of assessment It is unclear how 
performance assessment can be used to formulate instructional 
placement or formative evaluation decisions. Ideally, alternate forms 
of the problem could include the same concepts administered over 
time in order to yield information about individual students' progress. 
Although performance assessment offers the promise of addressing 
all three assessment purposes, specific methods for doing so have 
yet to be developed. 

3. Provide dear descriptions of student performance that can be 
linked to instructional actions. When performance assessment 
tasks address a variety of concepts in age-appropriate, real-worid 
situations, teachers can form a picture of student performance 
across skills and identify the student's problem-solving strategies. 
However, this depends on the teacher's skill in identifying student 
competencies, gleaning information about students* strategic behav- 
ior, and relating these observations to specific instructional tech- 
niques. Consultation methods or computerized strategies for gener- 
ating profiles of student competence are needed. 

4. Be compatible with a variety of instructional models. 

Theoretically, performance assessment could be used with a variety 
of instnjctional approaches. Teachers should experiment with a vari- 
ety of instructional methods as they implement performance as- 
sessment, especially with students who have serious learning prob- 
lems. 

5. Be easily administered [ scored, and interpreted by teachers. 
Performance assessment can require large amounts of teacher time 
to design and administer assessments and to scrutinize student per- 
formances. It is easy to see how this type of assessment could gen- 
erate so many different plans for intervention strategies for different 
students that teachers in a dassroom situation with 20 or 30 
students would be unable to manage. Performance assessment 
developers need to solve the problem of how to implement plans 
based on performance assessments within the constraints of 
classroom life. 

6. Communicate the goals of learning to teachers and students. 
When it is clearly apparent that an assessment is aligned with in- 
structional goals, teachers should be able to use that assessment to 
direct their instruction, and students should be able to use it to 
establish personal teaming goals. This depends, however, on the 
extent to which the scoring rubric used is clear, concrete and 
visible. 

7. Generate accurate, meaningful information (i.e., be reliable and 
valid). Performance assessment represents a vision that can shape 
the future direction of classroom-based assessment, but it requires 
much additional scrutiny and development before it can fulfill its 
promise. 
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Countering Prejudice Against American Indians and Alaska 
Natives Through Antibias Curriculum and Instruction 



.© 



by Deirdre A. Almeida 

T hroughout the 1990s, forward-looking educators have 
continued to call for major changes in US. schools, 
including changes that celebrate— rather than deni- 
grate— the diversity in American culture and language 
usage (Macedo, 1994). One result of this important reform 
movement has been the . development of an antibw per- 
spective in curriculum and instruction. Teaching from an 
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ing concept ot diversity mat , ' ‘ 

and discrimination. Antibias teaching goes beyond tracb 
tional multicultural education and gives students tools for 
iden tifying and counteracting the hurtful impact of bias on 
themselves and their peers (LeeKeenan, 1993). 

This Digest describes current inadequacies in teaching 
about Native Americans— even when teachers are matang 
an effort to portray American Indians and Alaska Natives 
respectfully— and suggests ways to avoid common pit- 
falls. The Digest provides guidelines for detecting anti- 
Indian bias in the curriculum and offers a brief list of 
Native American-controlled publications and resources. 

Current Teaching About Native Americana 

Three obstacles to providing better instruction about 
American Indians and Alaska Natives are (1) lack of 
trailing provided by teacher-training programs, (2) ongo- 
ing racist portrayals of Native Americans in the larger 
society, and (3) difficulties in locating sources of trustwor- 

^Non-Native educators, influenced by biased portrayals 
of American Indians in their own schooling and in the 
media, often view Native Americans as exotic, quaint, and 
even mythological. Unfortunately, too many teacher- 
training programs still do not include extensive study and 
research on Native Americans. At best, educators may 
have heard a lecture on developing instructional activities 
about Native Americans as part of a multicultural educa- 
tion workshop, or they may have briefly researched Native 

Americans as part of an anthropology course. Rarely is 
there the opportunity in college for a prospective educator 
to take a course focused on Native Americans taught by a 
Native American faculty member. The result is limited and 
often inaccurate knowledge on the part of teachers con- 
cerning American Indians and Alaska Natives. This com- 
: promised experience then gets handed down to the next 

generation. A 

Typically, when teaching about Native Americans, 
teachers favor two approaches in developing their lessons. 
T,..' first is the “dead-and-buried culture approach,” which 
portrays Native Americans as being extinct. Lessons tend 
to present information in the past tense, “Indians lived m 
tipis, they grew com and hunted buffalo, they were very 
a fr i otir, they lived in harmony with the land,” and so forth. 
Second is the “tourist approach,” where students “visit a 
different culture. Just like a vacationing tourist, they expe- 
rience only the unusual or exotic components of Native 
American cultures. Neither approach provides non-Native 
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students The tools they need to comfortably interact with 
American Indians and Alaska Natives. Instead, they teach 
simplistic generalizations about other peoples andleadto 
stereotyping, rather than to understanding (Derman-Sparks, 
1993-94). 

Native American stereotypes are prevalent throughout 
mainstream society and are a key component of contempo- 
rary racism. Teachers and students arc exposed to this 
racist stereotyping, often without being aware it is happen- 
ing Television and movies still tend to portray Nanve 
Americans only as historic figures, perpetuating false— 
often romanticized— images among non-Natives. Sport- 
ing events, with professional teams’ Indian mascots, also 
contribute to the trivializing of Native American cultures. 

Most people are not inclined to critically analyze these 
images of American Indians and Alaska Natives. Many 
young people accept as truth what they see on movie and 
television screens. Protecting children from racism is ev- 
ery bit as important as protecting them from dangerous 
chemicals; poison is poison. Once instilled, oppressive 
cultural attitudes are at least as hard to remedy as are 
imbibed cleaning fluids (DorrL, 1992 ). An antibias cumc- 
ulum can serve as an antidote, but unlearning Native 
American stereotypes is a lifelongsmiggle. Good teachers 
help students ieam by sharing the mistakes of the past as 
well as by sharing contemporary understandings 
. (Pewewardy, 1993). 

Still other obstacles remain. Finding resources about 
Native Americans that are not superficial and stereotypical 
remains a challenge to teachers in developing antibias 
lessons. Even the m<r,t culturally sensitive teacher often 
lauks the skills needed to evaluate curriculum materia* 
and does not know where to seek out better ones. 





Developing Antibias Native American Curriculum 
An individual’s approach to learning and to demon- 
strating (or teaching) v. hat he or she has learned is influ- 
enced by the values, norms, and socialization practices of 
the culture in which that individual has been eneulturated 
(Swisher & Deyhle, 1992). It is important, therefore < »t 
before teachers begin developing an antibus emnculum 
they examine their own ^deriving beliefc and ideologies 
about Native Americans. This usually involves anjmb*! 
period of critically questioning and analyzing most of what 
they have learned 'about American Indians and Alaska 
Natives. Reading books and articles written by Native 
scholars will help. Some excellent resources for beginning 

this process are listed at the end of this Digest. 

Once a teacher understands the influences that have 
helped shape his or her personal views of Native Ameri- 
cans, that teacher will be better prepared to *»ess 
knowledge and attitudes of his or her students. Thanks to 
television, picture books, and movies, children especial- 
ly younger ones— continue to be exposed to old, negative 
stereotypes of Native Americans. Once aware of the imag- 
cs their students bring with them to the classroom, teachers 




can use this knowledge to develop a curriculum that challenge studen t s 
to develop critical thinking skills in examining these cultural images 
There are dangers lurking in any process that leads to the breakdown of 
stereotypes. Teachers must guard against leading students from viewing 
£"• P^Wves or savages to regarding them as only 

noble and good. Romantrcmng Native Americans succeeds only in 
rcpkcwg *>ne unrealistic portrayal with another. 

any 



category includes the publication of private or sacred information— 
such as knowledge about pharmaceuticals or agricultural crop van- 

It is not always easy to detea these flaws when reviewing materials for 
classroom use. One way of minimizing anti-Indian bias in curricula 
materials is to use Native a j «_*?.» _ ... 



r . • •uumw. uac. vync way oi mmiramne anti-Indian Hi** ;» 

antibias learning into the entire curriculum at materials is to use Native American-^rtroUedSilishers 
y ucatipn level. One practical technique, called webbing, helps distributors whenever possible in exploring American Indian and Ai.*v» 
chers and students identify an array of possible topics for interdisci- Native themes with students. A list of some resources and dktrii^ 2 
phnary earning (Derman-Sparks, 1993-94). Webbing involves several 7°“ ma y want to consider appears at the end of this Digest 

• First, determine tk*» SV»n*a iv .« Conclusion 



First determine the center of the web. the theme to be studied. An 
example rs the agricultural techniques of American Indians of New 
England. 

Step two involves brainstorming possible issues that stem from the 

theme at the center nf tk* i « * 



. ^ wic speeme antibias . *hu /uasxa Natives is now 

r«ues of study . Depending on the grade level, develop an exercise or set ^ “ nUnuc to ^ an ongoing process, but one that holds great 

” qU ”“ StUdentS t0 &om indiv idual knowl. JJJ™? • . By weavu, S ^ “““I* Of shared human experience md 

edge (including stereotypes) of American Indians in the region. Stories Sf??, “ t0 311 as P ccts curriculum, the cune^generafcm 

or role-playmg can be used to stimulate discussions. f U ' S ' ,ca i chers and students could be the last one to struggle ana?™, the 

hclp brainstorm a list of possible activities that P"i udice *at have plagued Native Americans and weakraed 

the students and teacher can pursue to fill in the gaps in student tiie fabric of .American culture. 

knowledge. Incorporating the theme into all subject areas strenethens e . Jr , 

Suggested (Wo 

studenlscould rrnrch the varied* ’""roT””” w Ium, »v ijmj. 
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by Native pco^es. Mathematics studen^d^^^S 
produced by indigenous agricultural techniques. 

Detecting Anti-Indian Bias in Instructional Materials 
inflS^c ‘ cacher . bc 8 ins developing skills in detecting the cultural 
P 6 "* 15 ? 01 * 3011 belie*. anti-Indian bias becomes 
increasingly obvious, especially in instructional materials. There are 
several types of materials to avoid using with students: 

Materials that make sweeping generalizations about Native Amer- 
icans. Such materials fail to portray the tremendous diversity among 
N, ..e Ama. atom my m hmialiy. Mo* tnLSy 

“tS^^'^" dA1 “ kaNl,iVeSby ' h '" s ' ,edf - 

* ^erials that present only the colonizers’ perspectives. These 

* *2 Natl VC AmericM Pe'spcctive or voice. Such a lack of 
perepectrve is often referred to as Eurocentrum. U.S. histoiy textbooks 
*at begin with the European discovery of the Americas reveal a 
Eimxemiic bias that disregards the histories of the Indigenous nations 
of this hemisphere. Another example is world history corns es that cover 
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Creating a Professional Workforce in Adult ESL Literacy 



by JoAnn Crandall 

University of Maryland, Baltimore County 

T he challenges faced by many adult English as a Second 
Language (ESL) literacy teachers are great enough to work 
against the advancement of the profession itself. Classes are often 
large and made up of students of varying ability levels. Instruction 
may include basic literacy, family literacy, workplace literacy, or 
any number of specialized areas within the field. Funding is 
intermittent, limiting continuity of employment and opportunities 
for professional growth. At the same time, the demand for ESL 
instruction for adults is increasing (U.S. Department of Education, 
1991). Although it is clear that professional, well-prepared teach- 
ers are needed now more than ever, several factors mitigate against 
the development of such a workforce. The majority of adult ESL 
literacy instructors work part time, without contracts or benefits. 
Often they are volunteers. Many receive only the most limited 
professional preparation and then leave the field after ashort period 
of time (Crandall, 1993). 

This digest explores the issue of professionalism in adult ESL 
literacy. It describes the current conditions of the ESL workforce, 
it discusses the role credentialing and certification mightplay in the 
professionalization process, and it highlights several professional 
development models the field might consider to help create a 
professional workforce. 

Professional Development: Limited Opportunities 
Most adult ESL literacy instructors work part time. Many work 
in several programs at once, each requiring different knowledge 
and skills. Those who are full time are likely to function as both 
program administrators and teachets. Thus, it is not surprising that 
the turnover among ESL practitioners is great One survey of adult 
literacy practitioners in New York reported that a majority had been 
in the field for three years or fewer (Metis Associates, 1986). These 
educators reported being greatly concerned about the need for full- 
time employment with benefits, more job stability, better program 
resources, and more opportunities for professional development 
While most ESL literacy teachers have college degrees, the 
degrees may be in various fields. Those with degrees in education 
are likely to be prepared to teach children or adolescents, not adults. 
Those with degrees in reading may have had little preparation for 
teaching literacy in asecond language. And, until recently, even the 
M. A. programs for ESL educators (Teachers of English to Speak- 
ers of Other Languages (TESOL), Applied Linguistics) focused on 
the needs of elementary, secondary, or university students, not on 
adults with limited education. For many adult ESL teachers, staff 
development consists of voluntary attendance at workshops, con- 
ferences, or seminars for a day or two per year (Kutner. 1992; 
Tibbetts, Kutner, Hemphill, & Jones, 1991). Literacy volunteers, 
working in aone-to-one tutoring situation, often receive only 15 to 20 
hours of preparation during the first year of teaching, with even less 
training in subsequent years (Tibbetts, et aL 1991). 



The Role of Credentialing or Certification 
The great demand for adult ESL literacy education and the 
diverse needs of adult ESL literacy learners have forced the 
profession to engage in a delicate balancing act in deciding who is 
qualified to teach. While concerns about professionalizing teaching 
are add ressed by calls for strong academic credentials, credentialed 
teachers who understand literacy issues and have experience teach- 
ing language to minority adults are difficult to find (and to keep). 
The field grapples with ensuring competence and fostering profes- 
sionalism “without establishing rigid certification requirements 
that deny professional opportunities for good teachers who lack 
academic credentials” (Wrigley & Guth, 1992, p.196). 

The concern for professionalization of the field has led many to 
suggest the need for some kind of certification process involving 
participation in university courses. Others, however, point out that 
credentialing may be more appropriate for the field. Credentialing 
(involving demonstration of proficiency) wouldallow for multiple 
routes of access to adult ESL literacy teaching and would also serve 
to validate practitioners’ existing knowledge, skills, and experi- 
ences. Practitioners with what Auerbach (1992, p. 28) refers to as 
“formal qualifications,” including knowledge of theories of first 
and second language literacy, may have limited experience work- 
ing in linguistically and culturally diverse communities. Con- 
versely, members of these communities with informal qualifica- 
tions, including understanding learners and the potential uses and 
contexts for literacy in their communities, may have limited 
theoretical knowledge. Ideally, both types could learn from each 
other and create a workforce that “mirrors the diversity” [of adult 
ESL learners] “and the diversity of contexts in which they seek to 
leam” (Lytle, Belzer, & Reumann, 1992, p.9). 

Models for Effective Professional Development 

Although many believe that credentialing could play a valuable 
role in the field, there are few models of comprehensive profes- 
sional development for adult ESL literacy teachers that might lead 
to a credentialing process. This section uses a framework devel- 
oped by Wallace in his work with foreign language teachers (cited 
in Wrigley & Guth, 1992) to suggest three promising models for 
professional development They include a craft or mentoring 
model, in which inexperienced teachers are paired with experi- 
enced teachers: an applied science model, in which relevant 
research is linked with practical experience: and an inquiry-based 
model, in which research, teacher education, and teaching occur 
concurrently. Ways of combining these models to provide a true 
learning laboratory are also discussed. 

The craft or mentoring model relies on the knowledge of an 
experienced practitioner to mentor less experienced practitioners. 
In the refugee education programs in Southeast Asia, host country 
teachers collaborate with one another and with a master teacher to 
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develop lesson plans and share ideas for classroom activities. At 
City University of New York, master teachers open up their Adult 
Basic Education (ABE)ZESL classes to less experienced colleagues 
who are reimbursed for observing demonstration lessons. In K-12 
education, alternative or “fast-track" certification programs are 
available to attrac. both under-represented minority groups and 
math and science professionals to teaching. These programs in- 
volve a summer orientation followed by a series of mentoring and 
other support activities during the first year of teaching. Returning 
Peace Corps volunteers with extensive experience in fields such as 
English language teaching can also enroll in alternative certifica- 
tion programs. A comparable program could be developed for 
potential adult ESL literacy teachers who have undergraduate 
degrees in related fields but lack specific education or appropriate 
teaching experience, as well as for community members who have 
valuable teaching and cultural experience but lack a background in 
theory and research. 

The applied science or “from theory to practice” model links 
relevant research with teaching practice. The Adult ESL Teacher 
Training Institute, developed for California, has been implemented 
in many other states. Instruction consists of a series of sequenced, 
skill-based training sessions involving the use of video training 
packages by trainers who are experienced teachers and certified by 
the Institute (Savage. 1992). Video, satellite telecommunications, 
and other technology now make it possible for this model to be 
offered through distance education. Through video segments on 
teaching techniques and administrative strategies, Los Angeles 
County is using its Educational Telecommunications Network to 
provide training for adult ESL literacy teachers and administrators. 
A similar set of videotapes on exemplary programs has been 
developed by the author and her colleagues at the Center for 
Applied Linguistics. ( Sharing What Works is available from NCLE 
at the address on the preceding page.) 

The inquiry or “reflective teaching” model is an exciting 
approach in which teachers become active researchers — reading 
about, sharing, observing, critically analyzing, and reflecting upon 
their own practice in order to improve it This model involves 
teachers in all stages of research, from determining the questions to 
be investigated, identifying research methods, and analyzing re- 
sults. to reflecting on what changes in practice the results might 
indicate. At the Adult Literacy Practitioner Inquiry Research 
Project in Philadelphia (Lytle et al., 1992), teachers participate in 
an ongoing seminar where they share what they have learned from 
developing and using alternative assessment tools in the classroom, 
examining learning strategies of students, and completing other 
practice-based projects. At the University of Massachusetts Bilin- 
gual Community Literacy Project, teachers in three well-estab- 
lished, community-based adult literacy programs and faculty of the 
University of Massachusetts, Boston, research ways of creating 
closer links with the communities in which the programs are located 
and of involving more community members as teachers. 

Professional development schools provide an exciting example of 
how a combination of the three models in one setting brings together 
aspiring and experienced teachers, teacher educators, and others 
involved in education to learn from one another (President’s Commis- 
sion on TeacherEducation, 1992). Here,speciallydesignatedelemen- 
tary or secondary schools serve as loci for research and improvement 
of practice by teachers and other school personnel who work 



There is much to recommend the use of a combination model for 
the improvement of adult ESL literacy education. The principle 
would be the same — to bring together teachers and other practitio- 
ners at all stages of their development to provide a laboratory (in a 
community center, worksite, or adult education program) where 
they could demonstrate and expand their knowledge, skills, and 
experiences. TESOL teacher educators and applied linguists would 
have much-needed, authentic adult education contexts in which to 
test both theory andpractice; beginning teachers would be provided 
with both formal education and opportunities to learn from their 
experiences; and more experienced teachers would serve as men- 
tors, conduct research related to their own classes, and reflect upon 
and share their experiences. 

Conclusion 

Expanding the professional development opportunities available 
to ESL literacy teachers will require changes in adult education 
policy and practice. Good models of credentialing and certification 
and of comprehensive professional development do exist An 
exploration of these models leading to their implementation would 
help to create a better trained workforce while simultaneously 
building a much-needed research base in adult ESL literacy. In so 
doing, a major step would be taken towards achieving the profes- 
sionalism so needed in the field. 
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CREATING MEANINGFUL PERFORMANCE 

ASSESSMENTS 



Sternen N. Elliott 



Performance assessment is a viable alternative to norm-refer- 
enced tests. Teachers can use performance assessment to ob- 
tain a much richer and more complete picture of what students 
know and are able to do. 

Defining Performance Assessment 

Defined by the U.S. Congress, Office of Technology 
Assessment (OTA) (1992), as testing methods that require stu- 
dents to create an answer or product that demonstrates their 
knowledge and skills, performance assessment can take many 
forms including 

• Conducting experiments. 

• Writing extended essays. 

• Doing mathematical computations. 

Performance assessment is best understood as a continuum of 
assessment formats ranging from the simplest student-con- 
structed responses to comprehensive demonstrations or collec- 
tions of work over time. Whatever format, common features of 
performance assessment involve 

1 . Students' construction rather than selection of a response. 

2. Direct observation of student behavior on tasks resembling 
those commonly required for functioning in the world outside 
school. 

3. Illumination of students' learning and thinking processes 
along with their answers (OTA, 1992). 

Performance assessments measure what is taught in the curricu- 
lum. There are two terms that are core to depicting performance 
assessment: 

1 . Performance: A student's active generation of a response 
that is observable either directly or indirectly via a perma- 
nent product. 

2. Authentic: The nature of the task and context in which the 
assessment occurs is relevant and represents "real world* 
problems or issues. 



How Do You Address Validity in Performance 
Assessments? 

The validity of an assessment depends on the degree to which 
the interpretations and uses of assessment results are sup- 
ported by empirical evidence and logical analysis. According to 
Baker and her associates (1993), there are five internal charac- 
teristics that valid performance assessments should exhibit 

1 . Have meaning for students and teachers and motivate high 
performance. 

2. Require the demonstration of complex cognition, applicable 
to important problem areas. 

3. Exemplify current standards of content or subject matter 
quality. 

4. Minimize the effects of ancillary skills that are irrelevant to 
the focus of assessment. 

5. Possess explicit standards for rating or judgment 

When considering the validity of a performance test, it is impor- 
tant to first consider how the test or instrument "behaves" given 
the content covered. Questions should be asked such as: 

• How does this test relate to other measures of a similar 
construct? 

• Can the measure predict future performances? 

» Does the assessment adequately cover the content 
domain? 

It is also important to review the intended effects of using the as- 
sessment instrument. Questions about the use of a test typi- 
cally focus on the test's ability to reliably differentiate individuals 
into groups and guide the methods teachers use to teach the 
subject matter covered by the test. 

A word of caution: Unintended uses of assessments can have 
precarious effects. To prevent the misuse of assessments, the 
following questions should be considered: 

• Does use of the instrument result in discriminatory 
practices against various groups of individuals? 

• Is it used to evaluate others (e.g., parents or teachers) 
who are not directly assessed by the test? 
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Providing Evidence for the Reliability and 
Validity of Performance Assessment 

The technical qualities and scoring procedures of performance 
assessments must meet high standards for reliability and valid- 
ity. To ensure that sufficient evidence exists for a measure, the 
following four issues should be addressed: 

1 . Assessment as a Curriculum Event Externally mandated 
assessments that bear little, if any, resemblance to subject 
area domain and pedagogy cannot provide a valid or reliable 
indication of what a student knows and is able to do. The 
assessment should reflect what is taught and how it is 
taught. 

Making an assessment a curriculum event means reconcep- 
tualizing it as a series of theoretically and practically coher- 
ent learning activities that are structured in such a way that 
they lead to a single predetermined end. When planning for 
assessment as a curriculum event, the following factors 
should be considered: 

• The content of the instrument. 

• The length of activities required to complete the as- 
sessment. 

• The type of activities required to complete the assess- 
ment. 

• The number of items in the assessment instrument. 

• The scoring rubric. 

2 . Task Content Alignment with Curriculum . Content alignment 
between what is tested and what is taught is essential. What 
is taught should be linked to valued outcomes for students in 
the district. 

3 . Scoring and Subsequent Communications with Consumers. 

In large scale assessment systems, the scoring and inter- 
pretation of performance assessment instruments is akin to 
a criterion-referenced approach to testing. A student’s per- 
formance is evaluated by a trained rater who compares the 
student's responses to multitrait descriptions of perfor- 
mances and then gives the student a single number corre- 
sponding to the description that best characterizes the per- 
formance. Students are compared directly to scoring criteria 
and only indirectly to each other. 

In the classroom, every student needs feedback when the 
purpose of performance assessment is diagnosis and moni- 
toring of student progress. Students can be shown howto 
assess their own performances when: 

• The scoring criteria are well articulated. 

• Teachers are comfortable with having students share in 
their own evaluation process. 



4. Unking and Comparing Results Over Time. Linking is a 
generic term that includes a variety of approaches to making 
results of one assessment comparable to those of another. 
Two appropriate and manageable approaches to linking in 
performance assessment include: 

• Statistical Moderation. This approach is used to com- 
pare performances across content areas for groups of 
students who have taken a test at the same point in 
time. 

• Social Moderation. This is a judgmental approach that is 
built on consensus of raters. The comparability of 
scores assigned depends substantially on the devel- 
opment of consensus among professionals. 

How Can Teachers Influence Students 1 
Performances? 

Performance assessment is a promising method that is achiev- 
able in the classroom. In classrooms, teachers can use data 
gathered from performance assessment to guide instruction. 
Performance assessment should interact with instruction that 
precedes and follows an assessment task. 

When using performance assessments, students' performances 
can be positively influenced by: 

1 . Selecting assessment tasks that are clearly aligned or con- 
nected to what has been taught. 

2. Sharing the scoring criteria for the assessment task with 
students prior to working on the task. 

3. Providing students with clear statements of standards 
andfor several models of acceptable performances before 
they attempt a task. 

4. Encouraging students to complete self-assessments of their 
performances. 

5. Interpreting students* performances by comparing them to 
standards that are developmentaily appropriate, as well as 
to other students' performances. 
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Empowering the Faculty 
Mentoring Redirected and Renewed 

Gaye Luna and Deborah L. Cullen 

The concept of quality improvement has been incorporated into higher education within 
the last decade. Incumbent with this concept is the empowerment of college and 
university faculty — to harness their unique talents and skills and promote their 
professional growth. For years, business and industry has applied the philosophy and 
principles of mentoring to attract, retain, and promote junior employees, and mentoring 
v>a<; improved individual and corporate performance and effectiveness. 

In translating these same mentoring concepts to higher education, strategies, 
guidelines, and programs have been developed and implemented to empower faculty 
through mentoring. For example, mentoring has been known to invigorate senior faculty, 
to Hip junior professors learn the ropes, and to assist female and minority faculty 
members in understanding the organizational culture. 

Mentoring embraces a philosophy about people and how important they are to 
educational institutions. Empowering the Faculty synthesizes die literature on mentoring 
in terms of conceptual frameworks, mentoring arenas, and roles and functions cf 
mentors and proteges. It also discusses the dynamics of mentoring for empowering 
faculty members as leaders and the importance of mentoring women and minorities in 
academe. A of planning mentoring and fhculty mentoring models focuses on 

developing and empowering faculty and ultimately benefit the institution. 

Why Should Academe Be Concerned with Mentoring? Not only does mentoring 
develop the profession; "by not mentoring, we are wasting talent We educate, and train, 
but don't nurture" (Wright and Wright 1987, p. 207). The literature overwhelmingly 
points to benefits to the organization, the mentor, and the protege. Mentoring is useful 
and powerful in understanding and advancing organizational culture, providing access 
to informal and formal networks of communicati on, and offering professional stimulation 
to both junior sxid senior faculty members. Mentoring is a continuation of one s 
development as defined by life cycle and human development theorists in terms of life 
sequences or stages, personality development, and the concept and value of care. (Erikson 
1963 and Levinson et al. 1978). 

How Does Mentoring Empower the Faculty? Mentoring supports professional growth 
and renewal, which in turn empowers faculty as individuals and colleagues (Boice 1992). 
T eaching and research improve when junior faculty are paired with mentors, job 
satisfaction and or ganizati on socialization greater. Not only do proteges become 
empowered through the assistance of a mentor, but mentors themselves also feel renewed 
through the sharing of power and the advocacy of collegiality. 

Can Mentoring Assist in Faculty Leadership? Experts in the field of mentoring point 
out that mcifttnring is developmental and continuous and may address a variety of faculty 
rair er needs over a period of time. Faculty can develop as leaders through the receipt of 
professional and institutional information; support, sponsorship, and s timulat ion; advice, 
assistance, and guidance; and feedback and direction toward goals. Faculty involved in 
mentoring are more likely to have opportunities to develop not only professionally (career 
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orientation) but also personally (psycho-social needs) over the span ot their careers (kram 
1986). 

Does Mentoring Involve Special Considerations? Research emphasizes the benefits of 
mentoring programs and the successes of those who have experienced mentoring. But 
mentoring must fit the culture and environment of the educational institution, and faculty 
must be involved in the design and implementation of strategies and plans for mentoring. 
Mentoring might need to address the concerns and needs of women and minorities in 
academe. Statistics and research studies point to these professionals' experiences in higher 
education as different in terms of scholarship, advising assignments, trmr-hmg loads, and 
service to the community, profession, and institution. As a first step, mentoring has been 
important in assisting new female and minority faculty members to feel comfortable with 
the academic environment (Maack and Passett 1994) . 

What Can Institutions Do? Empowering the faculty through mentoring requires careful 
planning so that the educational institution’s needs are incorporated. Although mentoring 
programs have similar steps, purposes, and activities, programs need to be customized to 
meet the goals of the proteges, the mentors, and the community college or university. 
Recommendations include raising campus awareness about the importance of mentoring, 
establishing a mentoring program with faculty assistance and input, providing recognition 
to those who participate, and providing support through institutional resources. Planned 
mentoring programs include establishing purpose and goals, assessing organization’s 
policies, identifying and training participants (both proteges and mentors), and evaluating 
and modifying the program. 

What Must Be Done in the Future? Although infor mal mentoring programs are often 
found in community colleges and universities, no existing body, of literature synopsizes or 
analyzes these programs. What works well at one educational institution is not readily 
known to others interested in developing mentoring programs. P lanne d, formalized 
mentoring programs are even rarer, and some of those that exist have failed to determine 
evaluative outcomes in terms of proteges, mentors, and institutional goals and objectives. 
Those interested in mentoring research need to identify those progr ams which have been 
successful and understand why. And research on the specific benefits of mentoring 
programs for female and minority faculty members — at both the co mmuni ty college and 
university levels — needs to be conducted. 
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K-12 Technology Planning at State, District, and Local Levels 

by Larry S. Anderson 



In the early 1990s, the Council of Chief State School Officers 
rrrsso') a orofessional organization of state superintendents of 
SS: ZSEJSiIm paper (taprcvipg 1991) *hocaMg 

that all states develop and maintain wntten plans for integrating 

JSfiSto the education curriculum. In the ensuing years, with 
the addedincentive provided by Goals 2000 legislation, ( Con gress, 
1993) many states have completed, or are currently working 
technology plans. 



restrict Pla nning . ’ 

« oveme. of 



include neonle in the community. Planners need to involve all 
school and community “stakeholders” in the planning process. 
This is probably the most important advice one can receive related 
to technology planning. 

- Establish timelines and monitor them Plsmn^ be 

far more successful if key participants ^ wort : from a ‘ 
understood timeline. It is a good idea to 
display it prominently. The timeline should be ^essed and 
monitored often. This will help keep planners on task and ensure 
that goals are reached in a timely fashion. 

» Delegate responsibilities for planning. The chairperson of the 
Dlannine committee should make use of the particular expertise 
and talents of each committee member when assigning 
responsibilities. It is important to compliment committee members 
when they perform admirably. 

• Evaluate. Technology planning experts often say that there are 
three things to remember when building and implementing a 
technology plan: “evaluate, evaluate, evaluate. Planners will 
need to monitor all planning activities and 
program that will help them track the success of their activmes. 



A local or building level technology plan is more specific than a 
district or a state plan. A local plan focuses on the learner and the 
associated activities, principles, and materials required to ensure 
that the desired instructional activities occur. Je^chers and 

administrators who develop local plans wil "Tenotomes will 
attention to the curriculum issues in the school. Technologies 11 
support curriculum delivery and learning activities. A local 
technology plan will need a vision statement, a mission statement, 
and goals for how technology will be used in teaching and learning. 



various schools m the oistnci m me puuuuug 
needs to hold periodic “town meetings to 

nnf } explain related activities. Toe district planning 
committee should seek and acquire “buy-in” throughout the process 
from all members of the community. 

and assessment techniques. Since there may be local variance ; t 
some of the key elements that go into a district plan, it is important 
that planners incorporate input from local schools in their techno ogy 
plans. 



A district plan will include, and address in detail, clemernsdmt 
may not appear in a local plan at all. For example, » ^dismct £lan 
St incUKte district funding strategies, public relauo ^*^““’ 
and strategies for using technology in administration, transpormtion, 
food service, guidance, and student services. Most importantly, the 
district needs tooutline how it will provide leadership and guidance 
for those who will implement and benefit from the plan. 

State Planning 

Just as a district technology plan is more general and less specific 
than a local plan, so a state plan is more general and less specific 
than a district plan. While some parts of a state plan will have 
elements that are specific, their specificity will deal with principles 
Sami general inquire. A stated plan addre^m™* 
mentioned in school district plans, and may provide a compilauon 
of concerns and desires illuminated by the 
may want to describe how its financial support for distnets will, 
enable schools to integrate technologies a J? 

administration. A state may also want to describe the prtxess by 
which districts will be accountable to the state for the funds given 
them. 

’ Dovetailed Elements — — 

While local, district, and state plans are significantly different in 

“ certain areas, several similarities exist. Planners use the term 
“dovetail” to describe the manner in which these plans fit with each 
other. 
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State-level planners need to decide whether they will adopt a too 
down or bottom-up scheme. If a top-down approach is taken, the 
state will fashion a plan, then ask districts to. follow the s tat e’s 
guidelines. In some cases, where the state uses a top-down 
technique, the district may employ a bottom-up method. For 
example, the district might craft its vision statement only after it 
has compiled vision statements from all schools within the district 

A state plan will, most likely, define a framework into which 

«^ >Ul J?^l'i5^ tCn ^? tatewide technol °8y coordinators 
handbook that district planners will use as a guide 
for building the district plan. In this way, the district plan will ’•fit” 
or dovetail into the state plan. The district then, will hst input from 
local plans to dovetail into the district plan. 

Realities of Planning 



* Financial. A technology plan needs to address the amount of 

money that will be required to implement and maintain whatever 
the plan proposes, how matching money, if necessary, will be 
f?ught, how leveraged money might be needed in the future, how 
• f n “ c ®. s wiU be managed, what the contingency plans might be 
if additional funding is secured or if a shortfall occurs, and how 
funds will be allocated to pay for planned obsolescence. Planners 
need to remember that public funds are employed in the infusion 
of technologies mto instruction; therefore, strong accountability 
to the community is necessary. 7 

* A stal f> district * “d local groups consider and 
include the technical components of their plans, they need to 
recognize the impact of rapid technological change and growth. 
Plans need not focus on, but should certainly include hardware 
and software. Inclusion of a detailed technical plan that 

upgradl^f 1 ^ obsolescencc ^ help to plan for future equipment 

Human capital. A technology plan needs to outline the ways in 
which human talent will be incorporated. Many moddT show 
effective employment of human capital, and planners need to 
done* 1 " 6 CX1SUn8 technol °gy Plans that demonstrate how this is 

* V ? ei ! Planners specify the design of structures 
10 Sv^H e , eC r“ °^ Wl11 1)6 uscd ’ carefal attention needs 

0t ^ t0 e i , n V natl ?g any obstacles that will obstruct or 
311(1 kandng- Consulting with an experienced 
architect is well worth the time and money. 

* N^onivrfi 31 ! 1 1CVCls of planning, legal concerns are important. 
Not only do planners need to consider protection for the “system ” 

STf ”“<*>?>* outlined for ita praecUon^ftSSs 
advic* earners - Consuh wi* community resources for legal 

Summary " “ " * 



planning occurs at multiple “levels,” many 
principles are identical. Planners need to engage the services*^ 
creatmty, and assistance of all stakeholders. Efforts of all’ 

“ **1® P lannin 8 process need to be marshaled to meet 
established timelines, to accept delegated responsibilities, and to 

stam U lev<.? r0greSS 31008 1116 way - PIannere at the local, district, and 
nitln are ' ncoura K« 1 to share the work they create. Through 
open, willing sharing, all learners will benefit ® 
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Making Time for Teacher Professional Development 

Ismat Abdal-Haqq 



Does professional development for 
teachers have a place in school im- 
provement? 

For many years, teachers and other 
educators have used district-sponsored 
staff development or university course 
work to improve individual skills, qualify 
for salary increases, and meet certification 
requirements. Professional development 
rewarded educators with personal and 
professional growth, greater job security, 
and career advancement. Schools benefit- 
ted primarily at the classroom level 
through whatever added value the 
learning experience gave to an individual 
teacher’s practice. However, in recent 
years we have seen growing appreciation 
for the potential impact of professional 
development on the overall school, not 
just individual classrooms. 

Awareness of professional 
development’s value in advancing school 
improvement is evident in several state 
and national reports, as well as in 
research reports on school restructuring 
initiatives. The 1994 National Education 
Commission on Time and Learning 
rNECTL) report. Prisoners of Time , 
indicates that what teachers are expected 
to know and do has increased in amount 
and complexity. A National Governors’ 
Association report (Corcoran, 1995) notes 
that svstemic reforms place many de- 
mands on teachers— improving subject- 
matter knowledge and pedagogical skill:;; 
understanding cultural and psychological 
factors that affect student learning; and 
assuming greater, and in some cases new, 
responsibilities for curriculum, assess- 
ment, outreach, governance, and inter- 
agenev collaboration. In an Indiana 
Department of Education report. Bull, 
Buechler, Didley, and Krehbiel (1994) 
point out that meeting these demands may 
be particularly stressful for America’s 
aging teaching force, which averages 14.5 
teaching years. For the most part, these 
teachers received their training at a time 
when teaching did not routinely require 
many of the skills that are needed to 

function effectively in restructured 

schools. Redefinition of teacher work has 
led to reconceptualizing professional 
development and to increased regard for 



its role in many quarters, particularly 
when large-scale systemic reform initia- 
tives are launched (Kentucky Education 
Association, 1993). 

Teachers, researchers, and 
policymakers consistently indicate that 
the greatest challenge to implementing 
effective professional development is lack 
of time. Teachers need time to understand 
new concepts, learn new skills, develop 
new attitudes, research, discuss, reflect, 
assess, try new approaches and integrate 
them into their practice; and time to plan 
their own professional development 
(Cambone, 1995; Corcoran, 1995; Troen 
& Bolles, 1994; Watts & Castle, 1993). 
Cambone (1995) points out that teachers, 
as adult learners, need both set-aside time 
for learning (e.g., workshops and courses) 
and time to experience and digest new 
ideas and ways of working. 

This Digest outlines what research and 
best practice tell us about effective 
professional development for teachers 
working in restructured, learner-centered 
schools. It considers the implications of 
Traditional scheduling patterns for 
anplementating effective professional 
development and shares some approaches 
that various schools and districts have 
taken to finding time for professional 
development. 

What are some characteristics of 
effective professional development? 

Effective professional development 
addresses the flaws of traditional ap- 
proaches, which are often criticized for 
being fragmented, unproductive, ineffi- 
cient, unrelated to practice, and lacking in 
intensity and follow-up (Bull et al., 1994; 
Corcoran, 1995; Professional Develop- 
ment , 1994). Effective professional 
development: 

• is ongoing; 

• includes training, practice, and feed- 
back; opportunities for individual 
reflection and group inquiry into 
practice; and coaching or other follow- 
up procedures; 

• is school-based and embedded in 
teacher work; 

• is collaborative, providing opportunities 
for teachers to interact with peers; 



• focuses on student learning, which 
should, in part, guide assessment of its 
effectiveness; 

• encourages and supports school-based 
and teacher initiatives; 

• is rooted in the knowledge base for 
teaching; 

• incorporates constructivist approaches 
to teaching and learning; 

• recognizes teachers as professionals and 
adult learners; 

• provides adequate time and follow-up 
support; and 

• is accessible and inclusive. 

Do typical school schedules support 
effective professional development 
programs? 

A major theme in Prisoners of Time 
(1994), die NECTL report* is that U. S. 
students and teachers are victims of 
inflexible and counterproductive school 
schedules. Professional development and 
collaboration generally must take place 
before or after school or in the summer, 
thus imposing on teachers’ personal time; 
during planning or preparation periods, 
which cuts into time needed for other 
tasks; or on the limited number of staff 
development days. Teachers who sacrifice 
personal time or preparation time often 
experience burn-out from trying to fulfill 
competing demands for their time. 

Professional development has not been 
widely seen as an intrinsic part of making 
teachers mpre adept and productive in the 
classroom (Watts & Castle, 1993); thus, 
school schedules do not normally incorpo- 
rate time to consult or observe colleagues 
or engage in professional activities such 
as research, learning and practicing new 
skills, curriculum development, or 
professional reading. Typically, adminis- 
trators, parents, and legislators view 
unfavorably anything that draws teachers 
away from direct engagement with 
students. Indeed, teachers themselves 
often feel guilty about being away from 
their classrooms for restructuring or staff 
development activities (Cambone, 1995; 
Raywid, 1993). 

A number of researchers have con- 
trasted this pattern with the approach 
found in foreign countries, particularly in 
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China, Japan, and Germany where time 
for collegia! interaction and collaboration 
are integrated into the school day 
(NECTL, 1994). For example, in many 
Asian schools, which generally have 
larger class sizes than U.S. schools, 
teachers teach fewer classes and spend 
30-40% of their day out of the classroom, 
conferring with students and colleagues 
or engaged in other professional work. 
Donahoe (1993) suggests that such set- 
aside time is particularly important when 
significant school improvement plans are 
underway and advises states or school 
districts to formally establish “collective 
staff time,” just as they set minimums for 
class time and teaching days. 

How do schools and districts make more 
time for professional development? 

In a study of regional and national 
innovative school groups, Raywid (1993) 
found three broad approaches to finding 
time for teachers to collaborate: (1 ) 
adding time by extending the school day 
or year, (2) extracting time from die 
existing schedule, and (3) altering staff 
utilization patterns. Given below are 
examples of the five types of time created 
for teacher development that Watts and 
Castle (1993) identified in a survey of 
schools involved in National Education 
Association initiatives. 

Freed up time — using teaching 
assistants, college interns, parents, and 
administrators to cover classes; regularly 
scheduled early release days. 

Restructured or rescheduled time — 
lengthening school day on four days, with 
early release on day five. 

Better-used time — using regular staff 
or district meetings for planning and 
professional growth rather than for 
informational or administrative purposes. 

Common time — scheduling common 
planning periods for colleagues having 
similar assignments. 

Purchased time — establishing a 
substitute bank of 30-40 days per year, 
which teachers can tap when they 
participate in committee work or profes- 
sional development activities. 

Block scheduling can also make it 
easier to carve professional development 
time from the school day (Tanner, 
Canady, & Rettig, 1995). For example, 



Hackmann (1995) describes a middle school 
block schedule that frees one-fourth of the 
faculty to plan or engage in other profes- 
sional work during each period of the day. 
At least one day a week, teachers in the 
Teaching and Learning Collaborative in 
Massachusetts have no teaching duties. 
They can use this Alternative Professional 
Time to pursue professional interests or 
alternative roles, such as writing curricu- 
lum, conducting research, supervising 
student teacher interns, or teaching college 
classes. This arrangement is facilitated by 
the presence of full-time teaching interns 
and team-teaching. (Troen & Bolles, 

1994). Newer technologies, such as 
Internet and video conferencing, can give 
teachers access to instructional resources 
and collegial networks ( Professional 
Development , 1994). 

There may be opposition to some of the 
above mentioned strategies. Adding more 
pupil-firee professional development days 
can be costly and may provoke opposition 
from financial managers or legislators. 
Cambone (1995) points out that schools do 
not exist in a vacuum, isolated from the 
larger community. Extending die school 
day and school year to accommodate more 
professional development time can upset 
parents’ child care arrangements and 
family vacations. If schools remain open 
during the summer and teenagers are not 
free for summer jobs in places like 
amusement paries, the local economy can 
be affected and commercial interests may 
object to such a schedule change. School 
maintenance agendas, which often 
schedule big projects over the summer, 
may also be affected by extending the 
school year. 

Perhaps the most formidable challenge 
to institutionalizing effective professional 
development time may be the prevailing 
school culture, which geneir Ay considers 
a teacher’s proper place dr ring school 
hours to be in front of a class and which 
isolates teachers from one another and 
discourages collaborative work (NECTL, 
1994). It is a culture that does not place a 
premium on teacher learning and in which 
decisions about professional development 
needs are not usually made by teachers but 
by state, district, and building administra- 
tors. Paradoxically, implementing a more 
effective pattern of teacher professional 



development requires struggling against 
these constraints, but it may also help to 
create a school climate that is more 
hospitable to teacher learning. 
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NATIONAL AND STATE PERSPECTIVES ON 
PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT 



Martha Thurlow 



As a result of educational reform efforts over the past 2 decades, 
large scale assessment is being reconfigured with an emphasis 
on performance approaches. Unlike traditional multiple choice 
tests, performance assessments require students to create an 
answer or product that demonstrates their knowledge and skills. 

For students receiving special education services, issues involv- 
ing inclusion and the provision of adequate accommodations 
emerge when national and state authorities use performance as- 
sessments to monitor the educational system. 

Infusing Performance Assessment Into National 
Programs 

The United States has a comprehensive assessment program at 
the federal level that tracks students’ knowledge and skills oyer 
time. Performance based items are finding their way into national 
assessment systems. 

1 National Assessment of Educational Progress (NAEP). 

Known as the U.S.'s national "report card," the NAEP sur- 
veys students' educational achievement across time. In 
1 992, NAEP began experimenting with constructed-re- 
sponse items— a type of performance assessment— in the 
subject areas of mathematics and reading. For example: 

Grade 8: (Student reads and uses an actual bus schedule 
that includes tables, maps, and text) Monthly bus passes 
are not valid on which routes? 

Grade 8: (Student reads two passages from the Oregon 
Trail one an informational account of the T rail and the other 
a narrative piece based on a diary entiy.) Pretend that you 
are a young adutt of the 1840s who has caught a case of 
"Oregon fever." Use information from both passages and 
from your own knowledge to explain what you would do about 
Oregon fever and why. 

2. National Adult Literacy Survey (NALS). As administered in 
1992, NALS assessed adult literacy skills. Literacy tasks 
involving materials that adults typically encounter in their 
daily activities were built into the assessment. 

How Have Students Receiving Special 
Education Services Fared on the NAEP and 
NALS? 

Inclusion in the national data collection programs as a whole will 
enable students to be included in national assessments that use 
performance-based measures. Unfortunately, about 50% of stu- 
dents with disabilities are typically excluded from participating in 
national assessments. Why is this so? 

• Guidelines are exclusive : It is questionable whether the 

guidelines themselves result in high exclusion rates. For 



example, NAEP guidelines allow students to be excluded if 
the student is mainstreamed less than 50% of the time in 
academic subjects and is judged to be incapable of taking 
part in the assessment 

• Accommodations are not available: Neither the NAEP or the 
NALS allow any accommodations or adaptations to be made 
for individuals who need them in order to participate mean- 
ingfully in the assessment. 

Overall, school officials hesitate to include students with disabil- 
ities into high-stakes testing situations for obvious reasons. 
Without a guarantee that all districts are using the same guide- 
lines to make exclusion/inclusion decisions, and without 
sensitivity to the individual needs of students that inpede their 
success in testing situations, it is questionable whether districts 
will actively insist on including all students. However, at this 
time, a number of special educators are calling for national offi- 
cials to study the best way that students with disabilities might 
be included in such assessments. 

Suggestions for Increasing the Participation of 
Students with Disabilities in National 
Assessments 

The use of performance assessments in national data-collection 
programs has been relatively narrow in scope; however, there is 
some evidence that assessment programs that have been inclu- 
sive of students with disabilities in the past (i.e., traditional as- 
sessments), tend to be incliASive of students in performance as- 
sessments. Key aspects to promoting participation of students 
with disabilities in large-scale assessments include 

. Clarification of guidelines for exclusion/inclusion, covering 
guidelines related to test development, testing, and report- 
ing of results. 

• Use of reasonable accommodations, adaptations, and other 
modifications in assessment procedures (i.e., ones that 
would not threaten the technical adequacy of an assess- 
ment, such as using an interpreter for a student with a signif- 
icant hearing impairment to give directions that are typically 
given orally). 

• Monitoring of participation levels. 

• Research on the effects of various modifications in assess- 
ments (including the use of different types of performance 
assessments) on the performance of students with disabili- 
ties and on the technical characteristics of the instruments. 





Infusing Performance Assessment into State 
Programs 

Some 38 states are currently using or considering using some 
form of performance assessment in their statewide testing pro- 
grams. Categories of assessment items include: 

• Enhanced multiple-choice. 

• Short-answer open-ended. 

• Extended-response open-ended. 

• Interview. 

• Observation. 

• Individual performance assessment. 

• Group performance assessment. 

• Portfolio or learning record. 

• Project, exhibition, demonstration. 

The content areas most typically targeted for performance as- 
sessment are writing, mathematics, and reading. 

How Have Students Receiving Special 
Education Services Fared on Statewide 
Assessments? 

The same problems found at the national level of excluding stu- 
dents with disabilities are also apparent at the state level. 
Complicating this situation is the fact that many states have no 
formal means in place for determining the extent to which stu- 
dents with disabilities were included in assessments or for isolat- 
ing the data of students with disabilities from that of other stu- 
dents. 

Presently, there is an effort in the states to quantify the number 
of students who are exempted or excluded from participation in 
the assessment, and to monitor closely the appropriateness of 
such exclusions. 

Suggestions for Increasing the Participation of 
Students with Disabilities in Statewide 
Assessments 

As new performance-based approaches are incorporated into 
state assessment programs, it is important to discern what it will 
take to ensure high participation of students with disabilities. 
States can 

1 . Include students with disabilities in pilot tests. Keep data 
according to which students participated in the assessment, 
their category of disability, and their success. 



2. Plan accommodations and adaptations for use by students 
with disabilities during the assessments. 

• Modify the presentation format— e.g., use a Braille ver- 
sion of the assessment; use an interpreter for a student 
with a significant hearing impairment. 

• Modify the response format— e.g., allow the student to 
produce the answers orally rather than in written form. 

• Modify time and scheduling — e.g., give the student 
more time to complete the assessment 

• Modify the setting— e.g., have the student complete the 
assessment in a quiet area apart from other students. 

Refer to the students IEP for specific accommodation 
strategies. 

3. Consider equity issues — race, class, culture, gender biases 
—in crafting the assessments. Equity can become an issue 
when the performance tasks are within the experience of 
certain populations and not others. For example, consider 
the following example that recognizes the complications of 
disability: ‘Asking students to write about learning a sport, 
which is biased against those students whose disabilities, 
geographic location, or economic status have prevented 
them from learning a sport* 

4. Monitor participation levels. Build in an accountability model 
that investigates consistently high levels of exclusion. 

5. Clarify guidelines for exclusion and inclusion. Determine 
how results will be reported. 

At the very least states can make a commitment to include stu- 
dents with disabilities from the very start. 

Although it is too early to tell if the use of performance assess- 
ments will result in greater participation of students with disabili- 
ties in statewide assessment programs, we can only hope that 
states will use this heightened interest as an opportunity to im- 
prove the educational experience for these students. 
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Professional Teacher Development and the Reform Agenda 

Mary E. Dilworth and David G. Imig 



A New National Education Goal 

The designation of “teacher education 
and professional development” as one of 
the National Education Goals (added to 
the original six in mid-1994) is genuine 
recognition that well-prepared teachers 
are essential to educational reform efforts: 

By the year 2000, the nation’s teaching 
force will have access to programs for 
continued improvement of their profes- 
sional skills and the opportunity to 
acquire the knowledge and skills needed 
to instruct and prepare all American 
students for die next century. 

The goal suggests that practicing 
teachers are key to the transformation of 
schools and that in order for teachers to 
lead the reform efforts, they need to be 
offered expanded and enriched profes- 
sional development experiences. Such 
experiences should be tied directly to the 
emerging student performance standards 
and be continuous, site-based, teacher- 
designed, and organizationally focused. 
Professional development programs with 
these characteristics have to be viewed as 
essential or core activities that are less 
vulnerable to budget cuts. 

Professional development is an integral 
part of current efforts to transform and 
revitalize education. The promise of a 
high-quality education for all children is 
dependent not only on a total restructur- 
ing of schools, but also on the knowledge 
and commitment of practitioners to 
restructuring. As school reform propo- 
nents Ann Lieberman and Lynne Miller 
state, “for school restructuring to occur, a 
combination of factors must be present at 
the same time and over time — including 
leadership, a shared mission, school 
goals, necessary resources, the promotion 
of colleaguejhip, and the provision of 
professional growth opportunities for 
teachers” (Lieberman & Miller, 1990). 

Challenges to Teachers 

Although education reform initiatives 
offer great promise, researchers suggest 
that they also pose significant challenges 
to teachers as individuals and as members 
of a wider professional community. 
According to Judith Little (1993), “one 



test of teachers’ professional development 
is its capacity to equip teachers individu- 
ally and collectively to act as shapers, 
promoters, and well-informed critics of 
reform” (p.130). At the same time. Little 
cautions against leveling full responsibil- 
ity for implementing education reforms 
on teachers. She has identified five areas 
as being integrally tied to enhanced 
teaching and therefore essential to 
professional development: reforms in 
subject-matter teaching; equity for diverse 
student populations; changes in the 
nature, extent, and use of assessment; the 
social organization of schools; and the 
professionalization of teaching. Each 
suggests the need for teachers to gain new 
knowledge and enhanced skills. 

Authors Mark Smylie and John 
Conyers (1991) contend that rapid 
changes in die characteristics, conditions, 
and teaming needs of students will 
continue; dot knowledge about teaching 
and learning will expand dramatically; 
and that schools will face ongoing 
pressures for accountability and reform. 
They conclude that “these conditions will 
create unprecedented demands for the 
development of teachers’ knowledge and 
skills” (p. 12). 

Teacher Professional Development as 
Reform 

Schools of Education 

In order to expand professional 
development and have it fulfill its 
promise of transforming teaching and 
learning, new relationships between 
schools and schools of education must be 
established. As teachers take greater 
responsibility fpr their own professional 
development and for the operation of their 
schools, they rind less time and desire to 
pursue university instruction based in 
large measure on research. At the same 
time, faculty at colleges and universities 
find less access to the schools and to 
practitioners who validate new forms of 
pedagogy and practice. In this situation, 
neither party fully benefits from the 
knowledge of the other. Education school 
faculty, school district staff developers, 
and other providers of inservice experi- 



ences need to rethink their roles and 
relationships. Programs that develop or 
enhance the capacity of these providers 
are particularly important. Action 
research and professional development 
schools are among die merging concepts 
that support collaborations among faculty, 
staff, and field-based practitioners. 

Teacher Licensing 

Not surprisingly, the policy commu- 
nity, in a reform posture, is currently 
focusing much attention on professional 
development and the establishment of 
new regulatory policies for licensing and 
relicensing teachers. Guided by emerging 
state content or subject-matter frame- 
works for students, state policymakers are 
seeking to align all facets of teacher . 
development with these standards. Many 
states are currently: 

» Restructuring the format for licenses, 
e.g., by developing initial or probationary 
licenses for the initial year(s) of teaching 
and reconsidering standards for advanced 
practice or specialized areas of practice. 

• Sponsoring alternative providers of 
co ntinuing education credits, including 
teacher organizations and for-profit 
enterprises. 

* Developing or adopting performance- 
based licensure assessments (such as the 
new NTE “Praxis” examination) that 
accompany initial licensure or are used as 
part of relicensure based on subject-matter 
standards. 

* Considering or establishing relation- 
ships between how graduates perform on 
licensure examinations and how teacher 
preparation programs are evaluated. 

• Establishing or working with established 
teacher professional standards boards that 
participate in or control the licensure and 
relicensure function. 

• Considering new forms of salary 
differentiation for teachers that corre- 
spond to new licensure formats. 

* Considering or establishing linkages 
between the licensure process and 
national accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion. More than half of the states have 
established linkages between the National 
Council for Accreditation of Teacher 
Education (NCATE) and program 
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approval; all states will have the option of 
linking NCATE with the state licensure 
system. 

One of the major implications of these 
developments is a new perspective on the 
state’s accountability function for the 
continuous performance of teachers. By 
requiring and supporting induction 
programs, states are implicitly recogniz- 
ing that their licensure function means 
both public accountability and responsi- 
bility for support and improvement of 
teaching practice. The previously separate 
functions of assessment and professional 
development are being merged into a new 
state role that establishes higher, more 
performance-related standards and takes 
responsibility for ensuring that teachers 
can meet the standards. This trend holds 
promises for increased collaboration 
among state departments of education, 
schools, and teacher preparation institu- 
tions. The new state role also raises 
potential concerns, such as conflict of 
interest in the assessment process and 
inequities in the licensure system result- 
ing from the uneven conditions of 
schooling across different districts. 

Teacher Certification 

The term “teacher certification” has 
recently come to have the same meaning 
in education as it does in other profes- 
sions — a designation of advanced practice 
in a specialized area, based on a voluntary 
system of application and assessment. 
Since the mid-1980s, a comprehensive 
national certification initiative for 
teaching has been operating with substan- 
tial funding from private and corporate 
foundations and the federal government. 
The National Board for Professional 
Teaching Standards, which represents a 
reform mechanism that contributes to the 
continuing professional development of 
teachers, is developing a comprehensive 
system of national certification assess- 
ments that began operating in late 1994. 



The National Board, which draws 
membership and support from both major 
national teacher unions and a wide range 
of education constituents, has die poten- 
tial to affect a broad range of issues 
through certification. These include: 

• a nationally agreed-upon definition of 
advanced teaching practice in the indi- 
vidual disciplines and grade levels; 

• state incentives for teachers to apply 
for certification, including differentiated 
pay scales; 

• school district hiring practices that 
would recognize national certification 
status; 

• equity in die distribution of nation- 
ally certified teachers across school 
districts within a state; 

• differentiated staffing in schools to 
recognize distinct roles for certified 
teachers; and 

• reciprocity arrangements across states 
to recognize the status of nationally 
certified teachers. 

The individualized professional 
development process associated with 
National Board certification will likely 
have an impact on traditional preservice 
and inservice programs. States may use 
data on teacher performance on the 
certification assessments to make judg- 
ments about teacher preparation pro- 
grams. The certification process may also 
trigger changes in K-12 schools as 
teachers align their instructional and 
assessment practices with professional 
standards. The National Staff Develop- 
ment Council's Standards for Staff 
Development (1994) offer additional 
guidance for teacher development and 
school change. 

Conclusion 

In the current climate of systemic 
reform, the professional development of 
teachers has taken on new prominence. 
There are a host of reasons for this new 
urgency, ultimately centering on the 



importance of the classroom teacher in 
promoting successful student learning, 
without the continuous improvement of 
teaching (and of professional teachers), 
the reforms will fail. Professional devel- 
opment must serve the purpose of 
promoting teachers’ continuous learn- 
ing — of integrating new knowledge about 
teaching and learning within the social 
-contexts in which teaching takes place. 
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Reconceptualizing Professional Teacher Development 



1 



Introduction 

The challenges and rewards of the 
teaching profession have never been 
greater. The range and type of informa- 
tion that students need to know far 
exceeds that of previous decades, and the 
academic expectations for all students are 
increasing in virtually every state and 
community. The nation’s schools are 
more racially, ethnically, and linguisti- 
cally diverse than at any other point in 
history, and there is much discussion 
about how all students will meet the 
emerging subject-matter standards. Most 
school systems seek to transform their 
schools to respond to a host of issues, 
ranging from these increased student 
expectations to the conditions that 
students must confront in their communi- 
ties. It is clear that caring and competent 
teachers are vital to the success of each of 
these initiatives and equally clear that 
preservice and inservice teacher profes- 
sional development must change to equip 
teachers to meet these challenges. 

This Digest highlights ways in which 
new and seasoned teachers are developing 
a repertoire of skills and knowledge that 
complement education reform efforts. 

New Conceptions for Teacher 
Development 

In order to be of greater value to 
teachers and students, preservice and 
inservice professional development must 
be reconceptualized. Rather than seeing 
each stage of a teacher’s professional life 
as distinct and separate, a more holistic 
view of the development of a teacher from 
novice to advanced practitioner is needed. 
In order to establish a rich learning 
environment for teachers throughout their 
careers, a number of prevailing concepts 
must be abandoned. Smylie and Conyers 
(1991) suggest that we must recast 
inservice programs to reflect the follow- 
ing paradigm shifts: 

From deficit-based to competency- 
based approaches in which teachers’ 
knowledge, skills, and experiences are 



considered assets. Professional develop- 
ment organized according to this ap- 
proach will, in Smylie and Conyers’ view, 
shift teachers away from dependency on 
external sources for the solution to their 
problems and toward professional growth 
and self-reliance in instructional decision 
making. This concept has emerged as 
crucial in initial teacher education as 
prospective teachers become increasingly 
diverse in background, age, and experi- 
ence. Such a model also helps teachers 
understand die diverse K-12 student 
population (Zimpher & Ashbum, 1992; 
Delpit, 1988). Well-designed case 
studies, which allow practicing teachers 
to learn from and value the experiences of 
others, are becoming more common as 
training instruments. 

From replication to reflection, in 
which practicing teachers focus less on 
the transfer of knowledge and strategy 
and more on analytical and reflective 
learning. Smylie and Conyers suggest 
that this reflective approach will sharpen 
teachers’ skills in problem solving, 
determining students’ needs, and con- 
ducting action research that is designed 
to develop new knowledge and skills 
related specifically to their schools and 
classrooms. Providers of inservice 
programs need to consider, however, that 
teachers have little time during the school 
day to pause, reflect on practice, or 
conduct research. Ways need to be found 
to provide practicing teachers with such 
time. 

Reflection has proven useful in the 
preparation of prospective teachers who 
are asked to maintain student journals 
and portfolios. Guided by seasoned 
professionals, beginning teachers use 
these tools to understand their own 
teaching strengths and weaknesses. 
Journals and portfolios also show promise 
for experienced classroom teachers and 
for college faculty to examine their 
beliefs, knowledge, and experiences over 
time. 



From learning separately to learning 
together , in which practicing teachers are 
jointly responsible for their work in 
classrooms, and their wisdom and 
experiences are perceived as professional 
resources. Smylie and Conyers (1991) 
note that this conception has important 
implications for how schools are orga- 
nized, in other words, as places for 
teachers to learn as well as to teach. This 
paradigm shift addresses one of die most 
pervasive conditions of classroom 
teachers — isolation, or die inability to 
leam and to communicate with colleagues 
in the place where it counts most — die 
school. Perhaps one of the most popular 
mechanisms for “learning together” is the 
professional development or clinical 
school. These professional development 
sites offer practicing teachers, prospective 
teachers, and college faculty the opportu- 
nity to exchange pedagogical knowledge 
and ideas at school. 

From centralization to decentraliza- 
tion, in which the role of a school 
system’s central administration shifts 
from identifying and organizing staff 
development activities to supporting and 
facilitating those that school-based staff 
have determined are important and 
necessary. Decentralization allows for 
more tailored professional development 
activities and has implications beyond the 
topic and content of the activity. One 
characteristic of this approach is that 
professional development, inservice in 
particular, increasingly is being con- 
ducted in and by school systems rather 
than in colleges and universities. 

As Little (1993) notes, restructuring 
professional development around such 
concepts is easier said than done because 
the current system often contradicts or 
fails to accommodate new requirements 
and initiatives. Newly informed profes- 
sional development calls not only for 
training, but also for the adequate 
opportunity to leam within a teacher’s 
day-to-day work. On the other hand, in 
the absence of a good fit between the 
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nature of a reform and the nature of 
professional development, schools and 
school systems are inclined to do some- 
thing, and that something is likely to look 
like the existing menu of training options. 

New Models for Preparation, Induction, 
and Development 

In the past decade, scholars, prompted 
by education policymakers, focused much 
attention on reconceptualizing the manner 
in which we teach prospective teachers 
and ensure the continuing learning of 
practicing teachers. Genuinely new 
concepts have emerged from these 
deliberations so that today teacher 
education is talked of as a lifelong 
experience that extends from program 
admission to retirement. A number of new 
formats for such development have also 
emerged, not the least of which are 
professional development, partner, or 
clinical schools that are designed to train 
prospective, nurture novice, and refresh 
seasoned teachers on the school site 
(Darling-Hammond, 1994). Mentoring 
programs pair novice teachers with 
outstanding experienced teachers who can 
explain school policies and practices, 
share methods and materials, and help 
solve problems. Mentors may also guide 
the professional growth of new teachers by 
promoting reflection and fostering the 
norms of collaboration and shared inquiry 
(Feiman-Nemser & Parker, 1992). 

Societal issues such as crime, drug and 
alcohol abuse, poverty, homelessness, and 
child abuse have also influenced how 
teachers practice and the nature of their 
training. It is becoming increasingly 
evident to many educators that greater 
collaboration among social service 
providers is necessary in order to meet the 
fust National Education Goal — that all 
children in America will start school 
ready to leant — and to ensure effective 
academic careers for all students. Conse- 
quently, there are a number of compre- 
hensive service or cross-professional 
training programs under development 
involving schools of education, medicine, 
law, nursing, criminal justice, and social 
work. 



Conclusion 

Asayesh (1994) states, “Over the past 5 
to 10 years, more and more school 
districts have reorganized to give power 
to those most responsible for educating 
children” (p.2). Despite budget cuts, 
educators perceive that this decentra!iza- 
tion, or site-based management, has 
created new opportunities for growth, 
particularly among school staff. Accord- 
ing to Miller, Lord, and Domey (1994), 
most school systems presume that an 
investment in professional development 
will pay off in teachers’ implementation 
of innovations or in prescribed changes in 
their classroom practice. This view, while 
seemingly fair, is also limiting; it calls for 
results more definitive or immediate than 
can sometimes be expected. 

Professional development is an aspect 
of school reform that is receiving enor- 
mous attention. It is also an area about 
which surprisingly little is known, with 
only a handful of studies that document 
its provision, costs, and effect. 
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Although the cumber of minority students in U.S. schools con- 
tinues to increase, the number of ethnically diverse teachers is 
^lining By die year 2000, it is estimated flat minority stu- 
dents will comprise 33 percent of die school population and that 
this percentage will grow to 39 percent by the year 2020 
(Johnson 1991). The number of minority teachers, however, is 
expected to decline. The American Association of Colleges for 
T ea cher Education has predicted that minority teachers will 
represent less that 5 percent of all U.S. teachers by die year 
2000. Currently, minorities make up only 16 percent of all 
secondary vocational teachers, no more than 10 percent of the 
faculty in postsecondary institutions, and less than 10 percent of 
university faculty in industrial education (Martinez 1991). This 
ERIC Digest examines the need to bring more minorities into the 
t»«rt».ig profession, explores issues related to recruiting and 
retaining minorities as vocational teachers, and identifies 
strategies to help diversify vocational teacher education. 

The Need 

The multicultural classroom, which is relatively new to the edu- 
cational system, creates a demand for teachers who are aware of 
the cultural differences within the student population, ’differ- 
ences that affect learning styles, behavior, mannerisms, and 
relationships with school and home" (Slcylarz 1993, p. 22). Stu- 
dents from ethnically and racially diverse backgrounds have the 
MgWt rates of poverty and the highest school dropout rates 
(Williams 1992). These students need the support of teachers 
from their cultures who have an understanding of cultural and 
famil y practices and behaviors and who can serve as role models 
for educational achievement and success. Martinez (1991) con- 
tends that the lack of minority teachers to provide ethnic role 
models in schools could "contribute to the underachievement of 
minority students, provide little incentive for minority students 
to advance in school, and negatively affect their career and life 
aspirations" (p. 24). 

Several factors contribute to the shortage of minority teachers. 
One factor is the low retention rate of minority students attend- 
ing college (Yopp et al. 1991). Minority students who do gradu- 
ate are increasingly entering business and industry or health 
professions rather than education. For the large number of 
minority students who attend co mm u n ity colleges, the difficulty 
of transferring to a four-year institution also limits teaching as 
a career option. Community colleges enroll 43 percent of all the 
African-American and 55 percent of all the Hispanic undergradu- 
ates in the United States, but only a small percentage of these 
students transfer (ibid.). Because many of the instructors in 
community colleges are vocational teachers, recruitment of stu- 
dents into vocational education and vocational education teaching 
careers has great potential. 
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schools con- Recruitment Strategies 

e teachers is 

ninority stu- Martinez (1991) offers several strategies to enhance the reciuit- 
tion and that ment of minorities: 

1. Develop candidate pools. Teachers, counselors, and admin- 
Colleges for istrators in high schools, community colleges, technical 

teachers will schools, and universities can collaborate to identify pools of 

by die year talented minority students to recruit for the vocational eauca* 

tercent of all tion teaching professions. 

ercent of the . 

10 percent of 2. Promote vocational education in the schools. Vanousstra- 

. 1991 ). This regies should be used to promote postsecondary education to 

uities into the vocational education students. One technique would be to 

ecruiting and have a vocational career day where university educators 

nd identifies come to high schools and area vocational schools to discuss 

teacher education programs, college entrance requirements, 
financial aid, and so forth. 

3. Establish scholarships for minority students. Financial aid 
ew to the edu- is of great importance to minority students as many of them 

0 are aware of come from economically disadvantaged backgrounds and can- 

non, 'differ- not pursue education without support 

merisms, and . , 

1 p 22). Stu- 4. Recruit at community colleges. Community colleges and 

nmds have the technical institutes should make vocational education founda- 

dropout rates tion courses available and have articulation agreements with 

wt of teachers universities that will facilitate student transfers. Kent State 

>f cultural and University and Cuyahoga Community College, both in Ohio, 

as role models have collaborated to develop the Teaching Leadership Con- 

ez (1991) con- sortium, which is designed v» recruit outstanding minority 

ide ethnic role teacher candidates from the community college setting into 

ichievement of university teacher education programs. 

nority students , ... 

career and life 5. Look for candidates in business and mdustiy. A public 
service advertising campaign conducted by Recruiting New 
Teachers, Inc., Belmont, Massachusetts, successfully recruit- 
lority teachers. ed potential teachers from a variety of areas, including some 

students attend- employed in business and industry (Harris 1993). About half 

5 who do gradu- of the individuals who responded to the campaign (29 percent 

ustry or health of the respondents were minorities) said they had been con- 

nee number of sidering the profession for some time and were prompted by 

s, the difficulty the predominantly television-oriented advertising campaign. 

nits teaching as , 

percent of all the Other strategies fbrrecruiting minority individuals into a teacher 

nic undergrade preparation course of study emerged from California State Um- 

jentage of these versity at Fullerton’s Teacher Track Project (Yopp et al. 1991). 

te instructors in This project targeted instructional aides and high school students 

;ruitment of stu- for recruitment. Its efforts were influenced by the results ofa 

ucation reachin g needs assess m ent survey that identified throe factors considered 
to be roadblocks to obtaining a teaching credential: expense, 
need to quit job to attend classes, and uncertainty about where 
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to get help in selecting appropriate coursework. Project activ- 
ities offered in response to these needs, represent effective 
recxintment practices: *the use of role models, the establishment 
of mentoring relationships between university faculty and com- 
munity college students, the establishment of peer groups, the 
availability of financial aid incentives, and the distribution of 
promotional materials which reflect diversity" (p. 38). Support 
offered by the local school districts and the ongoing participation 
of university and community college faculty were mentioned as 
integral to the success of the project. 

Toenhance recruitment, Martinez (1991) suggests that minorities 
be included in all phases and at all levels of die recruitment 
process and that personal contact with students be 

• Vocational teachers could serve as mentors for their minority 
students. 

• Colleges and universities can establish alternative vocational 
teacher, ad mini strator, and counselor certification programs 
with flexible admissions policies for minorities with degrees 
who come to the education field from business industry. 

• School districts can pay for relocation expenses and housing 
assistance for minority vocational teachers, offer jobs to 
minority vocational student teachers, and encourage minority 
paraprofesstonals and teachers to complete courses and obtain 
necessary certifications and degrees. 

• Professional organizations can advance more minorities to 
organizational leadership positions and promote the idea of 
vocational education careers. 

Retention Strategies 

Efforts to retain minority teachers in vocational education should 
include institutional commitment to multicultural understanding 
and diversity. The Pam State Center for Minority Graduate Op- 
portunities and Faculty Development has two offices to promote 
and support minority students and faculty: the Office for 

Minority Graduate Opportunities and the Office for Minority 
Faculty Development (Atwater and Lyons 1993). Mentoring, 
role modeling, peer guidance, review, and counseling are among 
methods used to enhance the intellectual and personal growth of 
Penn State's minority faculty. As another retention strategy, the 
Penn State Center offers a series of faculty development 
workshops, a number of networking and mentoring 
opportunities, and supplemental financial support for professional 
activities and research opportunities. 

Commitment to Multicultural Education 

Staff training in issues of cultural diversity can be a powerful 
strategy for recruiting and retaining minority teachers in voca- 
tional education. It not only enhances overall teacher effective- 
ness, but can serve to draw minority teachers to the institution 
by reflecting a commitment to multicultural education. 

Skylarz (1993) presents several strategies for enriching teachers' 
multicultural understanding and suggests several incentives for 
drawing them to those practices: 

Learning • second language. Teachers will realize a benefit 
and sense of satisfaction through improved communication within 
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the classroom, with other faculty (some of whom will be minor- 
ity teachers), and with parents. 

Living in the community. A better understanding of the 
school's population is possible when teachers live in the 
community in which they teach. 

Becoming involved in the community. An awareness of com- 
munity events and participation in some of them can help 
teachers develop greater understanding of the community’s 
culture(s). 

Celebrating cultural events. With knowledge of the cultural 
backgrounds of the school population, teachers can work 
together to organize cultural events or celebrations for the 
classroom. 

Successful recruitment and retention of minority teachers re- 
quires a cultural transformation within the institution. Faculty 
diversity need to be seen as crucial to the multicultural school 
environment. As noted by Skylarz (1993), "Multicultural under- 
standing will require much more than a plan. It will require 
people working together, joining hands and sharing in a collabo- 
rative effort unlike anything we have seen in public education* 
(Skylarz 1993, p. 22). Such an effort is necessary to help 
diversify vocational teacher education. 
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The Role of Assessment in Counselor Certification 



Thomas Clawson 



Certification of professional counselors is presently 
viewed in two realms, that of state regulation and of na- 
tional voluntary credentialing. Many states use the term 
certification in two contexts, school counselor certifica- 
tion and certification to practice counseling privately for 
a fee. In this digest, we will consider national voluntary 
certification only. 

The first national certification began in 1972 with the 
incorporation of the Commission for Certification of Re- 
habilitation Counselors. In 1979, the National Academy 
for Certified Clinical Mental Health Counselors began 
certifying counselors trained in the specialty of clinical 
mental health counseling. Soon after, in 1984, the Na- 
tional Vocational Guidance Association (now the National 
Career Development Assodation)began certifying career 
counselors. In 1983, the National Board for Certified 
Counselors (NBCC) began certification for general prac- 
tice counselors. And, as this digest is being written, the 
International Association of Marriage and Family Coun- 
selors is beginning a certification process. Clinical men- 
tal health counselors and career counselors have merged 
with the National Board for Certified Counselors to Be- 
come a specialty certification of the general practice of 
counseling. 

Across the realm of certifications in the counseling 
profession is the common thread of assessing individual 
counselors, training, supervision, experience, and knowl- 
edge; the similarities across the processes are remarkable. 

Methods of Assessment 

Counselor certification begins with individuals pro- 
viding certification boards with a portfolio of data per- 
taining to their training, supervision, experience, and 
knowledge. All are areas of difficulty in quantifying or 
qualifying. 

Training 

Training is perhaps the easiest certification area to 
assess but even in evaluation of coursework, a variety of 
factors are evident. Most academic training reviews re- 
quire determination of term (semester, trimester, quar- 
ter) hours awarded for graduate study in regionally ac- 
credited institutions. Course titles of counseling and re- 
lated disciplines number in the thousands. Certification 
boards must categorize courses by reviewing catalogue 
course descriptions or syllabi. While quantifying tran- 
script review appears to be a simple task, it consumes a 
great proportion of ponfolio review time. 

A further complication in determining appropriate 
training appears when certifying boards accept nontra- 



ditional education. Processes must be developed that 
compare home study and other methods of delivery with 
traditional campus experiences. This may be done by 
designating which areas of study must be delivered by 
traditional professor/student/classroom methods and 
which courses may safely use nontraditional techniques 
such as distance learning. In counseling, the most im- 
portant training dynamic is the demonstration of theory- 
to-practice transference. Topics requiring application of 
skills to counselees, such as group, individual, or family 
counseling and assessment of individuals or groups in- 
dicate the need for close supervision by a professor. 

Supervision 

Supervision duration is easily assessed if certifica- 
tion boards can define supervision and supervisors 
clearly. Then accurate reporting of supervision by super- 
visors establishes an hour total to judge against a stan- 
dard number of hours. As the concept or certification 
has matured the qualification and definition of supervi- 
sion has advanced. Defining and assessing supervision, 
however, is probably the least sophisticated and standard- 
ized certification area assessed at present. Bernard and 
Goodyear (1992) point out that as models of supervision 
grow the reseaxen and practice will bring forth clearer 



definitions. 



Experience 



Experience is easily quantified for assessment once 
standards and permutations are set. For example, certifi- 
cation boards may set a year or hour experience require- 
ment and also set ways to accumulate hours of super- 
vised experience at less than full time employment. 
Again, as certification evolves the ways of achieving ex- 
perience have become more strict. In counseling, this is 
probably a result of the maturation of the profession. 

Knowledge 

Knowledge is relatively simple to assess if the uni- 
verse of the information to be assessed is small. Counsel- 



ing information included in the eight core areas of the 
Council for Accreditation of Counseling and Related Edu- 
cational Programs are as follows: 1) Human growth and 
development; 2) Social/cultural and family foundations; 
3) The helping relationship (including counseling theo- 
ries); 4) Group dynamics, processes, and counseling; 5) 



viduals; 7) Research and evaluation; ana 8) Professional 
orientation. These core areas are an example of the disci- 
pline producing more and more information as the re- 
search and literature base of counseling grows. There- 
fore, sampling the relevant knowledge base becomes an 
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increasingly difficult task. All counselor certification exami- 
nations employ multiple-choice, single-answer formats and 
range from 100 to 250 items per form. 

Because the practice of counseling involves application 
of information to action, examination constructors face the 
task of applying knowledge data to cases or situations. The 
standard beginning point for this application is the job analy- 
sis or study of behaviors used in a profession. Most counse- 
lor certification exams are based upon comprehensive job 
analyses of practicing counselors. The National Organiza- 
tion for Competency Assurance requires state-of-the-art job 
analyses as a prerequisite for accreditation of certification 
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comprehensive study of the necessary behaviors needea 
professional practice are suspect even before reliability and 
validity statistics are gathered. 

Job Analysis 

Shimberg and Rosenfield (1980) identify the general pu 
pose of job analyses as: a process that seeks information from 
a large number of incumbent practitioners regarding the most 
important aspects of the job; and the knowledge and skills 
needed to perform the job in a safe and effective manner 
(p.14). 
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ments of performance (p. 55). 

Loesch and Vacc (1993) describe job analyses as having 
multiple facets to obtain a picture of a profession. Three major 
categories of decisions must be considered in conducting a 
job analysis: a) conceptual; b) procedural; and c) analytical. 
Conceptual decisions as a basis for a credentialing examina- 
tion is intended to allow for development of a "test blue- 
print.*’ Procedural decisions include research methodology 
tvpe of examination format, and item generation technique. 
Analytical decisions involve the statistical and methodologi- 
cal treatment of the list of professional behaviors generated 
(pp.5-6). 

So, job analysis is not directly applied to the individual 
applicant for certification, but to a large group of practicing 
professionals. It is the precursor to assessment of certificants 
and, indeed, essential for logical application of certification 
criteria. 

Continuing Training 

Continuing training is an ongoing assessment process 
that begins, for certification purposes, after credentialing is 
achieved. Most certifying boards require continuing educa- 
tion as a part of recertification. Some require both continu- 
ing education and re-examination periodically. The NBCC 
requires twenty clock hours of continuing education per year 
over each five year certification period. All certificants must 
attest to continuing their training.and submit to random in- 
spection. 

Recommendati ons 

Every national program certifying counselors uses mul- 
tiple-choice examinations as part of the application require- 
ment. While this method can assess information retention 
readily, it does not lend itself to measuring counseling skills 
and application of theory to skills. Recent revisions of the 
National Counselor Examination for Licensure and Certifi- 



cation (NCE) have included more applied items. Future 
modifications should include methodologies that assess s kills 
better. Tape simulations, computer applications, branching 
answer format, in vivo review, and case scenario models au 
may be included in future revision. These modifications, of 
course, have expense implications, which has been the major 
force in retention of multiple choice formats in counselor cer- 
tification. 

In an emerging profession such as counseling, an exami- 
nation which is not undergoing change will soon be obso- 
lete. Monitoring professional practice, research, and litera- 
ture, as well as advances in examination development and 
theory are essential to a good assessment program. 

The Clinical Mental Health Counselor Academy of the 
NBCC has always required a tape sample of counseling with 
a current counselee. This method requires extraordinary time 
expenditure by applicants for certification as well as tape re- 
viewers. Each tape is reviewed by clinical counselors to as- 
sure clinical counseling skills. Clearly this process demands 
the most scrutiny of reliability (interrater in this case) of all 
NBCC processes. Ongoing reliability checks of tape review 

E rocesses are a must. More research will no doubt help de- 
neate better methods of judging tape samples. 

Since NBCC has been gathering data on counselor be- 
havior and examination statistics for over twelve years, the 
time has come to begin releasing these assessment data for 
use by those with interest in the profession. Such a process is 
now occurring beginning with me release of all data regard- 
ing the most recent and comprehensive job analysis per- 
formed within the counseling profession. 

Requiring supervision for certification continues to gen- 
erate a need for better definitions of supervision and qualifi- 
cation of supervisors. In a profession depending upon per- 
formance, supervision of pre-service and in-service counsel- 
ing is essential. Not only will standards need to be devel- 
oped further but some more quantifiable measures of super- 
vision must emerge. 

Summary 

While counseling is an emerging profession, the NBCC 
has kept pace with national mandates for state-of-the-art as- 
sessment techniques. Present methods are constantly being 
modified in light of assessment advancements. Use of pres- 
ently unreported data my lead to further positive steps in 
selecting certificants. 
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Ever since the 1970s when faculty 
evaluation in the community college first 
became an issue of discussion and research, 
there has yet to develop a clear faculty 
evaluation theory. In spite of the many 
programs and the extensive research on 
performance appraisal, few community 
colleges have effectively come to toms with 
this difficult task. In fact, in the last 10 years 
research focused on faculty evaluation 
practices at two-year colleges has been 
limited. 

This digest examines the issues 
surrounding faculty evaluation in community 
colleges. It focuses on the controversy over 
the purpose of faculty evaluation, who is 
doing the evaluation, and the problems 
faculty evaluation programs face. 

Can Faculty Evaluation Be Both 
Formative and Summative? 

One of the main obstacles to effective 
faculty evaluation has been the inability of 
community college practitioners to reach 
consensus on the intended purposes of 
faculty evaluation programs. Viewed 
broadly, evaluation of faculty is the 
gathering of information for understanding 
and improving performance as well as 
judging its quality. Smith (1983) notes that 
The Southern Regional Education Board, in 
a regional survey of faculty evaluation 
practices in 1976, reduced faculty evaluation 
to two purposes. On one hand, faculty 
evaluation has a formative purpose— the 
results are used to support faculty 
development, growth, and self-improvement 
On the other band, faculty evaluation has a 
s umm ative purpose — the results are used to 
make personnel decisions on tenure, 
promotion, reappointment, and salary. Since 
the 1970$, there has been debate over 
whether an evaluation system can be both 
formative and summative, and still be 
effective. 



Early on, one side of the debate 
demanded that evaluation for Acuity growth 
be kept separate from evaluations for 
promotion and retention (Cohen 1974; 
Buchanan, 1974). While many of the frailty 
evaluation models that have been developed 
often emphasise this sepmtioa, catty writers 
on the subject (Mark, 1977; Miller, 1972) 
already had observed that no evaluation 
programs adequately outlined how these two 
purposes could be separated. 

The inability to devise faculty 
evaluation programs that separate formative 
and summative purposes has fueled the 
argument that supports the incorporation of 
both purposes into the evaluation process. 
Results of research on post-tenure faculty 
evaluation in community colleges in the 
north central United States conducted by 
Licata and Andrews (1990, 1991, 1992) has 
provided support to this side of the debate. 
The majority of community college faculty 
and administrators surveyed identified 
faculty development as the primary purpose 
of evaluation, with the provision of 
information on promotion, retention, 
dismissal, and normal salary increments as a 
secondary purpose. Licata and Andrews 
assert that aligned identification of primary 
and secondary purposes suggests "that 
institutions finda way to join both formative 
and summative results into the faculty 
evaluatic j plan” (1992, p. 55), 

Obviously, the argument for the 
incorporation of both purposes is still not at 
all clear. Some studies have found that 
perceptions of what is considered to be the 
ideal methods and purposes of faculty 
evaluation may differ from perceptions of 
how evaluations are actually applied in 
practice. For example. Young and 
Gwalamubisi (1986) reported results similar 
to Licau and Andrews in that both faculty 
and administrators perceived improving 
instruction as the ideal practice and specific 
purpose of faculty evaluation. However, 



faculty and administrators differed 
significantly on the extent to which they 
perceived faculty evaluation was really used 
for administrative decision-making, 
instructional quality, and reporting to 
external agencies. Even though formative 
evaluation is considered a primary purpose 
of faculty evaluation among faculty and 
administrators, research suggests 
perceptions of how the results are used 
interferes with the overall success of 
evaluation systems that attempt to 
incorporate both purposes. 

Who Is Doing the Evaluating? 

One of the few points of agreement 
concerning faculty evaluation among 
community college practitioners is the need 
for multiple sources of input on individual 
faculty members. But a matter of debate 
concerns which sources provide the best 
results and in what combinations. A 
comprehensive list of eight methods of 
faculty evaluation were identified by Young 
and Gwalamubisi (1986): student ratings of 
instructors, peer judgment, self-evaluation, 
administrator observation of faculty, 
administrator judgment, evidence of student 
achievement, alumni evaluations, and 
instructor performance tests. 

Student evaluation of teaching is the 
most common form of evaluation; Seldin 
(1984) found that administrators utilized 
student-rating data in two-thirds of 616 
institutions surveyed. However, it is also the 
method that raises the most concerns. 
Cashin (1983) notes some of the general 
problems with student evaluations of faculty: 
over-interpretation, only one aspect of 
teaching reflected in the data, students not 
equipped to judge some aspec t s of leaching, 
and concerns for reliability and validity. 

Evaluation by peers and administrators 
has received less attention than evaluation by 
students. Peer evaluation focuses on 
knowledge of subject matter, commitment to 
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teaching, or the qualities of good teaching. 
Colleagues can also judge the course design 
and instructional materials of a particular 
instructor. Centra (1979) estimated that 27 
percent of the two-year colleges use 
colleague evaluations to formally assess at 
least one-half of their faculty while 34 
percent make no use of colleague 
evaluations. 

Administrators ultimately play the 
maj or role in evaluation, but from a faculty 
p er s pect i ve there is a concern with that role 
and the possible misuse of power (Cherry, 
Grant, Sc Kalinos, 19$$). Evaluation by 
administrators is here to stay and as a 
consequence the contention between frailty 
and administrators over all aspects of the 
evaluation process is not likely to disappear. 
However, there is room for creative 
alternatives that will lessen the conflict For 
exunple, the teaching portfolio offers an 
excellent alternative means of evaluating 
faculty that requires collaboration from peers 
and department chairs (Centra, 1993). With 
the portfolio, the chair and instructor must 
identify the goals of the evaluation, and 
carefully delineate the expectations for 
acceptable performance. Once these 
are prepared, a clear time table and 
the expected outcomes must be established. 

What Problems Do Faculty Evaluation 
Programs Face? 

Arreola (19S3) found two major 
problems in establishing successful faculty 
evaluation programs: (1) the administration 
is not interested in whether or not they 
succeed, and (2) the faculty are resistant 
According to Arreola faculty resistance to 
being evaluated is attributable to "a 
resentment of the implied assumption that 
faculty may be incompetent in their subject 
area, suspicion that they will be evaluated by 
unqualified people, and an anxiety that they 
will be held accountable for performance in 
an area in which they may have little or no 
training” (p. 86). 

Often, faculty suspicion, fear, and 
concern about the evaluation process is 
based on their perceptions that in fact it is 
used for the purposes of making decisions 
about tenure, promotion, and dismissal 
(Mark, 1982). Says Mark, “What is called 
development, growth, and self-improvement 
today becomes the means by which decisions 
for institutional personnel management 
ptsposes are made tomorrow. Faculties 



become wary and suspicious of this double 
message involved m the evaluation system** 
(p. 168). 

C oodu ris n 

It is evident from the literature on 
faculty evaluation at community colleges that 
there are a number of different methods and 
approaches to faculty evaluation at 
community colleges. Despite the lade of 
clarity as to the goals of evaluation and their 
application, an J who should be involved in 
the evaluation process, community college 
practitioners agree that evaluation is a 
necessary part of teaching and learning. 
They also agree in principal that evaluation 
should help instructors grow professionally, 
but are unclear as to how to achieve that 
goal. 

One conclusion to be drawn is that an 
ideal system of &culty evaluation cannot be 
normative. A non-normative, or criterion 
referenced system, would appraise faculty 
members according to a set of professional 
standards rather than by comparing them to 
other employees. The thrust of the 
evaluation would encourage professional 
development rather than discourage it In 
any case, there is a need for research to 
further address the development of 
responsible and effective faculty evaluation 
systems that consider enhancing the growth 
of the frailty member as an individual. 
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Taking Teaching Seriously 

Meeting the Challenge of Instructional Improvement 

Michael B. Paulsen and Kenneth A. Feldman 

"Taking T eaching Seriously" is drawn from a celebrated address by K. Patricia Cross at the 1986 AAHE 
National Conference on Higher Education in Washington, D.C. In her address. Cross emphasized the 
importance of efforts to increase the quality of college teaching. This report uses a model that views various 
strategies for improving instruction as helping motivate individual faculty members to improve their tea ching 
by (and maintaining certain of their instructional attitudes and practices (through the process of 

unfreezing, '-han g in g , and refreezing certain attitudes and behaviors). This model focuses on the varieties of 
informative feedback-from such sources as colleagues and consultants, chairs, students, and oneself-that are 
f ? ^litat^ by a supportive caching culture and that drive the process of instructional improvement. 

What Are the Primary Characteristics of a Supportive Teaching Culture? 

The presence of a culture that is supportive of te a ching clearly enhances the effectiveness of all strategies for 
improving instruction. The literature consistently identifies the following characteristics of cultures that suppcm 
teaching and its improvement unambiguous commitment to and support of t e a ching and its improvement from 
senior adminis trators; shared values about the importance of teaching between administrators and faculty, with 
widespread involvement of faculty in planning and implementing activities and programs to improve tea chin g, 
thus creating a sense of faculty "ownership" of these activities and programs; the presence of effective department 
chairs who are supportive of teaching and its improvement; frequent interaction and collaboration among faculty 
and a sense of community among faculty regarding t e a ching -related issues; a faculty development program or 
campus r~rKing center; a broad, expanded view of scholarship and scholarly activities; decisions about tenure 
and promotion connected to rigorous evaluations of t e ac hi ng; and a requirement that some demonstration of 
effective teasAim% be part of interviewing and hiring new faculty (Massy, Wilger, and Colbeck 1994; Rice and 

Austin 1990). . . _ „ , 

What Strategies for Improving Instruction Help Teachers Provide Informative Feedback to 

Themselves? . 

Because college teachers often have a strong need to seek self-determined competence by continuously sca nning 
the instructional environment for informative feedback, their behavior can be examined and the source of 
changes in their behavior understood by viewing them as "reflective practitioners. Activities that constitute such 
practice-centered inquiry have been shown to be useful strategies for improving instruction (Amundsen, 
Gryspeerdt, and Moxness 1993). The ultimate foundation of all reflective practice or self-reflection is the ability 
and opport unit y to engage in self-evaluation or self-assessment. Two common methods of collecting self- 
evaluation feedback at universities involve the use of self-rating forms and self-reports. At some colleg. and 
universities, for example, faculty are asked to complete the same (or slightly reworded) questionnaires to evaluate 
teaching as tk»' r students. This procedure enables faculty to analyze their t e a ching and to reflect on their teaching 
behaviors along the dimensions their students use to evaluate them. A second method, self-reports 
completed by college professors, has traditionally been limited to vitae and reports of activities; recently, 
however, the idea of self-reports has been conceptually and functionally expanded into a medium, compendium, 
and showcase for reflective practice-namely, the teaching portfolio, which is essentially an elaborate and 
reflective form of self-evaluation (Edgerton, Hutchings, and Quinlan 1991). 

How Can Students Make Their Voices Heard? 

Students hardly need to be "silent partners" in the enterprise of improving tea chin g. One way their voices can 
be heard is through their completing teacher and course evaluations. Research has shown persistently that 
feedback from student ratings is of value in improving teaching, particularly if this feedback is accompanied by 
the teacher's consulting with a colleague or a teaching consultant (L’Hommedieu, Menges, and Brinko 1990). 
Several different ways of using student interviews for giving feedback to teachers have also been reported as 
successful strategic Hr improving instruction, including group discussions, small-group instructional diagnosis, 
the class interview, _ quality control circles. A particularly distinctive way of receiving feedback from students 
is for a professor to invite students into his or her classroom who are not "o ffici a l " members of the class but who 
are tr ained in classroom observation. A student-visitor program primarily provides confidential observations to 
increase the instructor's effectiveness in helping students learn. Another strategy for "liste ning " to students has 
been called "classroom assessment," which consists of a wide range of .uethods college teachers can use to obtain 
. useful feedback on what, how much, and how well their students are learning (Angelo and Cross 1993). 

How Can Colleagues, Consultants, and Chairs Be Helpful in Improving Teaching? 

Faculty seminars, workshops, and colloquia about teaching are traditional (but still effective) practices for 
encouraging interaction and collaboration among faculty regarding teaching. Recent developments in a variety 
of areas-action science, reflective practice, adult learning theoiy, and the like-have encouraged an expanded range 
of strategies using colleagues to help improve teaching. One important set of activities, programs, and projects 
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in this expansion is the renewed use of team teaching (Baldwin and Austin 1995). Faculty collaboration through 
team teaching benefits professors by developing their teaching abilities, intellectually stimulating them, engaging 
%h*m as self-directed learners, and more closely connecting them to the university or college as a community. A 
second set of programs and practices is collegial coaching (Keig and Waggoner 1994). Two primary activities 
involved in collegial coaching are observation of classroom teaching and instructional consultation (the review of 
course materials and discussions about classroom practices). Based on descriptions and analyses of coaching projects 
at colleges and universities, effective programs have all or most of the following characteristics: an underlying 
philosophy a procedure for selecting participants; a training program for collegial coaches; a preobservation 
conference; one or more classroom visits and observations; a postobservation conference; and a chance for 
participants to evaluate their effectiveness. 

Many of the informal processes of cocsultation carried out in collegial coaching projects have been formalized 
in a comprehensive set of more routine services provided bv the trained consultants who constitute the staff of 
campus teaching centers. Instructional consultation is usually based on a comprehensive model that includes data 
collection and analysis by the consultant, strategies for improvement worked out between the consultant and the 
teacher, and evaluation (Lewis and Pcvlacs 1988). Consultation improves teaching primarily through the use of 
effective practices in giving feedback (often associated with student ratings and direct observation or videotapes of 
classroom teaching) and through the various interpersonal roles assumed by consultants. 

Department chairs axe also important to the improvement of teaching. One way they help is by providing 
support-financial and otherwise-to ongoing formal and informal attempts to improve teaching. They are 
invaluable in defining faculty development and instructional improvement (as distinct from faculty evaluation) as 
an important departmental activity. They can plan programs for the department, such as pedagogical colloquia, 
that help improve teaching. They can even intervene more directly by following steps similar to those used in 
instructional consultation (Creswdl, Wheeler, Seagren, Egly, and Beyer 1990). 

How Can the Special Needs for Improving the Teaching of New and Junior Faculty Be Met? 

Because new faculty members share common concerns about such matters as workload and stress from multiple 
demands, uncertainty about what is expected of them, a desire for collegial support, and a need to develop teaching 
skills, a strong argument can be made for supplementing traditional, individual approaches of socialization that help 
them adjust to their new environment with a collective approach that address these common concerns. Workshops 
and "substantial" orientation programs for new faculty members that offer concrete assistance with the 
development of teaching skills and with various common problems are being used successfully in a variety of 
colleges and universities. In addition, formal mentoring programs for new and junior faculty are also being used 
at different schools :> give concrete assistance with the development of teaching skills, to address professional and 
personal concerns, and, in general, to counter the vagaries of the usually informal socialization of new college 
teachers (Boice 1992; Sorcinelli and Austin 1992). 

What Can Colleges Do to Improve Teaching? 

Several approaches, used in concert, can be used to improve instruction in colleges and universities. Ways need to 
be found to "unfreeze" certain attitudes and behaviors of some teachers that prevent them from improving their 
teaching. Supportive teaching cultures on campus must be strengthened, especially at those colleges where such 
cultures are subsidiary to more dominant cultures. More teachers need to be given guided experience in being 
"reflective practitioners." Students should be treated (and sought out) as active partners in the improvement of 
instruction. Formal and informal collaboration among colleagues should be rewarded. Chairs need to be 
encouraged to offer their invaluable support through their creation of an environment conducive to effective 
teaching. Trained consultants, often though not invariably associated with a campus teaching center, should be 
recognized as the experts vhey are in instructional improvement and their activities facilitated. And new and junior 
faculty must be encouraged and helped with their teaching through programs recognizing their special needs and 

talents. 
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URBAN TEACHERS AND COLLABORA1 iVE SCHOOL-LINKED SERVICES 



Increasingly, teachers m urban sdiools across the Uruted 
States are finding themselves at the center or a vast web of in- 
terconnected social problems. Far from being able to eoncen- 
trate on the singular task of educating their students, teachers 
are also being called upon to act as brokers for a diverse array 
of social and health services— services which, while not tradi- 
tionally within their purview, can help amehoratetheprobiems 
plating students at risk of educational failure. 

VVMe urban teachers obviously cannot provide these serv- 
ices themselves, they can play a major role inbuildirg and 

mamtairang the partnerships and linkages with the outside so- 

. * • ahla trt rfolh/OT* ttwgSL and C2Dfl t&GSSr 



of Chief State School Officers, 1989). In fact, the school site is in- 
creasingly the location of choice for social service provision, m 
effect functioning as a centr aliz ed clearinghouse for a set of 
"school-linked" services. 

This digest provides some guidelines for developing part- 
nerships between schools and outside service agencies, and 
suggests some of the roles that teachers can play in the process. 

Com mon School-Linked Programs 

Many tvpes of school-linked programs are currently in op- 
eration. In a recent review of 55 collaborative programsjor in- 
stance, Wang, Haertel, and Walberg (in press) outline the fol- 
lowing common programs: 

• parent and family programs , including parent education, 
school readiness, and life skills programs; 

• programs for sexually active teens, including teen preg- 
nancy and teen parenting programs; 

• dropout prevention programs; 

• substance abuse programs, for both alcohol and drugs, and 

• integrated services programs, combining a wide range of 
services — including health, vocational, educational, and 
other social services — into a single program. 

Not surprisingly, given such range, many disparate service 
providers have joined with the schools in these programs. It is 
not uncommon, for instance, to find representatives of social 
service agencies, health and mental health agenaes, churches, 
welfare agencies, universities, or senior citizens groups present 
on school campuses as participants in a school-linked program. 

Developi ng a Program 

Levels of Collaboration 

Although collaborations between schools and service 
providers most often begin at the highest levels of administra- 
tion, the successful provision of services depends not only upon 
administrators, but also on the school people in direct contact 
with students, including classroom teachers. Bruner (1991) out- 
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'lira four fevds of coiiibar»ton rico, -«y tor a suottssfal pro- 
gram: 

• Col laboration between administrators. This kind of top- 
level collaboration provides the necessary institutional sup- 
port for an effective joint program, and often supplies the 
impetus for identifying student needs. 

• Collaboration between social service providers and school 
personnel, including teachers. In a real sense, successful 
services are provided not by agendas but by individuals; 
these professionals are responsible for making the day-to- 
day work of die collaboration function smoothl y, and 
should also play a major role in designing and planning the 
programs. 

• Collaboration between members of a participating agency- 
Both school personnel and service f-rwidere must be able to 
work successfully with other representatives of their own 
agencies. This can help ensure a collegial atmosphere in a 
collaboration. 

• Co llab oration between teachers, social service providers, 
and families. This is the level at which services are actually 
delivered. Good collaborative programs emphasize the 
point of contact between providers and clients; they ade- 
quately train providers, as well as teachers, and take stepsto 

free them from excessive paperwork In most schools, the 
teachers already have es tabl i she d contact with paren ts; they 
can thus serve as intermediaries, both helping f a m ilie s get 
the services they need and helping providers make contact 
with the families who need their services. 

Establishing the Collaboration 

School administrators must go out of their way to find ap- 
propriate service providers who are willing to become pa rtners . 
Liontos (1991) offers a number of recommendations. Educators 
should actively. 

• reach out to the community rather than wait for soaal serv- 
ice agencies to contact them; 

• participate in community groups and activities, taking on 
the role of community leaders; and 

• seek out information on the activities of local service agen- 
cies, setting up one-on-one and group meetings, and draw- 
ing upon the knowledge that their classroom teachers al- 
ready possess about local services. 

In addition, liontos suggests, once initial contact has been 
established, administrators should: 

• learn as much as possible about the operations of service 
providers— including the ways in which their decision- 
making process works — so that they may work with them 
more effectively; 
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• elicit the activ e input of the service providers, including their 
criticisms of school operations; and 

• be willing both to take risks and to make compromises in the 
interest of asuooessful collaboration, thus making the servioe 
providers full partners in the pro gr am . 

Defining Needs 

Each school is part of a unique community with a singular 
mix of needs and problems; in urban areas in particular, this 
mix may be made more complex by the growing ethnic and lin- 
guistic diversity of depopulation (Chang, 1993). Thus, collabo- 
rative programs mxirt make customized iespcnses to the actual 
needs of load students and families (Levy & Shepaxdson, 1992). 
As those who come into the closest daily contact with students, 
teachers have both die fullest vision of their students' needs, 
and a natural stake in designing an effective collaborative serv- 
ice program. Thus, they should take an active and early role in 
die planning process, both to ensure that the students' most es- 
sential needs are addressed and that other planners do not lose 
sight of the school's primary mission: the education of students 
0ehl & Kirst, 1993). For example, they can work closely with 
parents and other community representatives, making sure 
that die ways in which services are offered to students take into 
account die community cultural and linguistic makeup 
(Chang, 1993). r 

Defining Goals 

Most traditional social servioe programs are crisiS"Oriented; 
they provide valuable services in response to emergencies, but 
do little to meet needs in an ongoing and proactive way 
(Melaville & Blank, 1991). Key to an effective school-linked col- 
laboration, however, is the establishment of dearly stated and 
measurable goals and desired outcomes at the outset, in order 
to identify and respond to student needs before they reach the 
crisis stage (Brunei 1991). In addihon, since most teachers have 
traditionally dealt with service providers only in times of crisis, 
program goals should indude methods of enhancing the ongo- 
ing communication between teachers and service providers, 
thus ensuring that service providers can draw upon the exper- 
tise and knowledge of teachers, and that teachers have a dear 
understanding of what services are available 0ehl & Kirst, 
1993). 

Maintaining the Collaboration 
In addition to making a program operate proactively, dearly 
stated goals can help keep the collaboration itself functioning 
effectively through specific guidelines for file ongoing roles and 
activities of each participant (Bruner 1991). Goals can also go far 
to establish firm accountability for each participant, thus help- 
ing to cultivate a shared virion for the project (Melaville & 
Blank, 1991). 



in any strong project both fonnal and 
ongcringcomiruinic&tionb^ should be in place, 

as part of the program's daily operations and to allow partners 
to share information about the changing needs of their commu- 
nity (Liontos, 1990; Melaville Sc Blank, 1991). 

Condusion 



Teachers are the primary service providers for the children in 
their classrooms. As such, they can be the force that make 
school-linked pr o gram s work, acting not only as the essential 
channels of communication between service providers and lo- 
cal communities, but also as full and ccnnmitted participants in 
the daily delivery of social services. The full participation of 
teachers can do much to fulfill the hopes raised by the imple- 
mentation of school-linked pr o gram s. 

— Gary Burnett 
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USING PERFORMANCE ASSESSMENT IN OUTCOMES- 
BASED ACCOUNTABILITY SYSTEMS 

Margaret J. McLaughlin and Sandra Hopfengardner Warren 



Outcomes-based accountability ensures that the educational 
system is responsible for student attainment of specific learner 
outcomes. Increasingly, outcomes-based accountability sys- 
tems are using results of both traditional assessments, such as 
norm-referenced tests, and authentic or performance assess- 
ments in an effort to measure broad domains of student knowl- 
edge. 

Performance Assessment and Students with 
Disabilities 

Performance assessments can offer a number of benefits over 
the use of traditional standardized assessments for students 
wrth disabilities. The most important benefit is the potential for 
linking instruction and assessment: As the student completes 
the assessment task, the teacher uses the data to improve in- 
struction. 

To ensure success of performance assessments in an out- 
comes-based system, the following issues must be addressed 
for students wrth disabilities: 

1. Defining the Outcomes. Assessment programs are con- 
structed to measure progress toward valued educational 
goals. When outcome frameworks are defined too narrowly 
(e.g., academic content domains) and neglect other valued 
areas (e.g., vocational skills, personal management, social 
skills, and communication), the outcomes may not reflect all 
of the skills that are valued for students with disabilities. 
Assessment tasks need to be relevant to the students* pro- 
gram goals. 

2. Developing Performance Standards. Standards are bench- 
marks against which student performance may be com- 
pared. A critical decision in designing an assessment sys- 
tem is whether students will be compared to themselves to 
determine change in their performance over time, or whether 
they will be compared to fixed standards of performance. 
Many students with disabilities cannot meet absolute stan- 
dards, particularly in academic areas. When participation in 
tne assessment program is linked to high school dfplomas, 
students with disabilities may be at a particular disadvan- 
tage. 

3. Assessment Accommodations. Students with disabilities 
may benefit from accommodations made during assess- 
ment: 

• Additional time to complete the task. 

• Alternative testing locations. 

• Alternative means of administration (e.g., reading, in- 
terpretation, Braille). 

• Alternative supplies or equipment (e.g., computers). 

• Alternative forms of assessment. 
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4. Scoring . When assessment results must be reported in the 
aggregate and when results matter, such as for diplomas, 
scoring reliability becomes critical. Rigorous scoring is as 
necessary in alternative assessments as in traditional as- 
sessments. 

Performance Assessments in Action: 

Descriptions of Selected States and Districts 

A number of states and local school districts have adopted per- 
formance assessments in their outcomes-based systems. Many 
of these sites have included students with disabilities in the as- 
sessments. ' 

Kentucky: The Kentucky Educational Reform Act outlines six 
performance goals that all students are expected to attain upon 
graduation from Kentucky schools: 

• Communication and math. 

• Core concepts from the sciences, arts, humanities, so- 
cial studies, and practical living studies. 

• Self-sufficiency. 

• Membership in family, work group, or community. 

• Thinking and problem-solving. 

• Connecting and integrating knowledge. 

Students are also expected to have mastered 75 outcomes in 
specific academic content areas. 

Performance assessments include: 

• Portfolios in writing and mathematics for ail students in 
grades 4, 8, and 12. 

• Performance events for all students in grades 4, 8, and 
12, with focus on mathematics, science, social studies, 
arts and humanities, and vocational education/practical 
living. 

• Transitional assessments (open-ended and multiple- 
choice questions) for all students in grades 4, 8, and 12. 
with focus on mathematics, science, social studies, 
arts and humanities, and vocational education/practical 
living. Alternative portfolios are developed by students 
with severe disabilities in grades 4, 8, and 12. 

All students are required to participate in the transitional as- 
sessments or alternative portfolios unless a physician provides a 
statement documenting significant negative impact on the stu- 
dent's health as a result of participating. 

Maryland. The Maryland School Performance Program (MSPP) 
was developed as a comprehensive student outcomes account- 
ability system. Reflecting state-level goals and strategies, stu- 
dent teaming outcomes have been developed m the areas of 
reading and writing, mathematics, social studies, and science. 





Assessment of student outcomes within the MSSP includes: 

• Norm-referenced tests (Comprehensive Tests of Basic 
Skills). 

• Criterion-referenced performance assessments 
(Maryland School Performance Assessment Program). 

• Maryland Functional Tests, criterion-referenced minimal 
competency tests. 

An alternative performance assessment is currently being pro- 
posed for students with significant cognitive disabilities. 

Students with disabilities may be exempted by their IEP team 
from participation in any of the three assessments. 

Vermont The Vermont Assessment Program was implemented 
statewide during the 1 991 -1 992 school year. The program em- 
ploys both standardized assessments and portfolios to collect 
information about the performance of 4th and 8th graders in 
mathematics and writing: 

• The standardized assessment used is the Uniform 
Assessment, which includes two 40-item multiple choice 
tests and a single on-demand writing task that the student 
must complete independently. 

• Each student's portfolio is expected to include 10-20 items. 
From these, students select 5 to 7 "best pieces*' to be 
scored. 

School-based staffing teams determine whether or not students 
with disabilities are eligible for exemption from the portfolio de- 
velopment and assessments. Exempted students may build 
portfolios that do not conform to the state requirements for use in 
instruction. 

What Are the Implications of Using Performance 
Assessments for Accountability? 

There are a number of issues that need to be addressed when 
using performance assessment as part of large scale assess- 
ment programs: 

• Dealing with increased program costs. 

• Ensuring scoring reliability and establishing fair, yet 
flexible, scoring rubrics. 

• Setting performance standards. 

• Specifying the outcomes and indicators. 

• Making certain that the assessments provide many op- 
portunities for students to demonstrate proficiency in an 
outcome area. 

• Using the assessment results to influence instruction 
either individually or at the school level. 

■ To address these issues, it is important to include both genera! 
and special education teachers in designing and implennenting 
the assessment program. 



What Are the Considerations foi Including 
Students with Disabilities in Outcomes-Based 
Accountability Systems? 

Despite the strong impetus to include students wKh disabilities in 
assessments, there are still major considerations that must be 
addressed: 

1 . Outcomes-based systems present special educators with a 
dtfficutt conceptual switch from believing that each student 
with a disability should have individualized outcomes to ac- 
cepting the notion of a common set of outcomes across stu- 
dents. 

2. There is still ambiguity among assessment experts regarding 
how much accommodation should be provided within an as- 
sessment program. 

3. When one set of scoring standards is defined for all stu- 
dents. with no modifications made for students with disabili- 
ties, students with disabilities may be denied diplomas or 
otherwise penalized. 

4. When results are used for high stakes accountability, there 
may be greater pressure to exempt students with disabili- 
ties. Once the decision to exempt students with disabilities 
is made, there may also be pressure to identify more stu- 
dents as having disabilities in order to exempt more students 
from the assessments. 

Strategies to Support Using Performance 
Assessment in Outcomes-Based Systems 

When using performance assessments in outcomes-based sys- 
tems, educators can increase the potential for success of stu- 
dents with disabilities by considering the following: 

• Identify meaningful outcomes. 

• Define performance standards in sufficiently broad 
terms or in ways that emphasize gro*.vth. 

• Create enough flexibility in the assessment system to 
accommodate individual student needs. 

• Employ multiple data-gathering strategies including on- 
demand assessments, examples of student work, and 
teacher judgments. 



Derived from McLaughlin, M. J. & Warren, S. H. (1994). 
Performance Assessment and Students with Disabilities: Usage 
in Outcomes-Based Accountability Systems. Reston, VA: The 
Council for Exceptional Children. Product #P5061. 
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Goa! 5: Mathematics and Science 

By the year 2000, United States world m 
mathematics and science achievement. 



Objectives: 

• Mathematics and science education, including the metric 



system otmeasuremt 
system, especally in: 



The number of teachers with a substantive background in 
math ematic s and science, including the metric system of 
• measurement, will increase 1 by 50 percent;' and 

The number of United States undergraduate and graduate 
studen ts , especially women and minorities, who complete 
degrees in mathematics, science, and engineering will 
increase significantly. 
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American culture is multi-faceted and j 
complex, an elaborate mosaic of ethnic 
groups, diverse heritages, interwoven 
traditions, and multiple perspectives. 
There is likely no region on earth with 
more reasons or resources to embrace and 
celebrate human diversity than North 
America. Unfortunately, thepotential goes 
unrealized, with people of color woefully J 
underrepresented in many professions, 
particularly those related to the sciences 
and allied technical fields. An ever- 
expanding gap, for example, continues to 
separate the degrees of participation in 
science programs and careers among 
European Americans and African 
Americans (Danek, Calbert, & Chubin, 
1994). 

There is no single explanation for the 
gap, but two factors are surely part of the 
equation: (a) African Americans 
experience more obstacles along the path 
to careers in science (Malcom, 1990; 
Pearson & Bechtel, 1989), and (b) African 
Americans have fewer opportunities to 
“see” people like themselves in the 
sciences. As Pearson (1989, p.140) has 
mentioned, “many black students... who 
may have an interest in science and 
technical careers are first-generation 
college students. Thus, they may seldom 
have had the opportunity to meet and be 
exposed to blacks who work in these 
fields ” There is, then, an ongoing need to 
counteract the twin forces of racism in 
society and the self-limiting aspirations 
acquired among minority populations. As 
Ford (1994) has said, “Ultimately racism 
cannot survive where differences and 
.diversity are tolerated, accepted, 
welcomed, honored, and celebrated.” 
This listing of books and other resources 
is intended for readers of all cultural and 
ethnic identities. The readings present a 
rich variety of contributions and 
achievements made by African American 
scientists, engineers, and inventors. Stories 
and biographies from these sources can be 
used to facilitate the celebration of 
diversity in the sciences among all readers 



as well as fuel the fires of imagination 
among young African American students. 
The various accounts highlight the 
considerable contributions of African 
Americans to the ongoing development 
of science and engineering within the 
fabric of American society. Parents, j 
teachers, and other education practitioners 
are encouraged to use this list to provide 
an enriched reading environment for 
young people. 

This listing is largely based on two j 
documents produced by the Library of 1 
Congress: African American Science 
Books for Younger Readers, compiled by 
Vivian Beliinger-Biggers (LC Science 
Tracer Bullet 94-4), and African- 
American Women in the Sciences and 
Related Disciplines, compiled by Gail T. 
Austin (LC Science Tracer Bullet 93-4). 
These and other LC Science Tracer Bullets 
are available free of charge from the 
Science Reference Section, Library of 
Congress, 10FirstStreet,SE, Washington, 
DC, 20540-5580. 
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Collective Biographies 

African-American scientists . McKissack, 

P., & McKissack, F. Brookfield, CT: 
Millbrook Press, 1994. 96 p. 

Q141.M36 1994 

Examines the lives and achievements 
of African American scientists from 
colonial days to the present. 

Against all opposition: Black explorers 
in America . Haskins, J. New York: 
Walker, 1992. 86 p. Bibliography: p. 
83-84. El 85.96. H353 1992 

American Black scientists and in ventors . 
Washington, DC: National Science 
Teachers Association, 1975. 79 p. 

Q141.A46 

Contents: Jenkins, E.S. Ernest E. Just, 
cell physiologist; Hudson, G.H. 
Garrett Augustus Morgan: Big Chief 
Mason, ingenious American; Ryder, 
E.C. George Washington Carver, 
agricultural scientist; Jackson, W.S. 
Benjamin Banneker, Black astrono- 
mer; Jenkins, E.S. Percy L. Julian, 
soybean chemist; Jackson, W.S. 

I Granville T. Woods, railway 

I communications wizard; Hudson, 

j G.H. Charles Richard Drew, blood 

1 plasma pioneer; Hudson, G.H. 

Charles Henry Turner, scientist, 
teacher, author, humanitarian; 
Hudson, G.H. Matthew A. Henson, 

! famous explorer; Jenkins, E.S. Leon 

| Roddy,spiderman; Ryder, E.C. Elijah 

McCoy, inventor; and Ryder, E.C. 
Daniel Hale Williams, pioneer heart 
surgeon. Includes bibliographies. 

An African-American Bibliography : 
Science, medicine, and allied fields . 
Selectedresources from the collections 
of the New York Stale Library. Strasser, 
T. C. Albany, NY: New York State 
Library, 1991 

[ED 332 713] 

This bibliography was issued in honor 
| of both Black History Month and 
! Inventors Day in February 1991. It 
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African Americans in Science 



ERIC/CSMEE 



focuses on the contributions of African 
Americans in the areas of science t 
technology, medicine, and allied fields 
such as dentistry and nursing. The 
materials cited emphasize the 
accomplishments of individuals from 
all parts of the United States, in all 
periods, and from all backgrounds. The 
bibliography includes books, selected 
periodical articles, patents, and other 
materials. 

Black Americans in aviation . Peters, R. E., 

& Arnold, C. M. San Diego, CA: 
Neyenesch Printers, 1975. 85 p. 
Bibliography: p. 83. 

T1553.P47 

Blacks in science: Astrophysicist to 
zoologist . Carwell, H. Hicksville, NY: 
Exposition Press, 1977. 95 p. 
Bibliography: p. 93-94. 

Q141.C23 

Black inventors of America. Bun, M. 
Portland, OR: National Book Co., 1969. 
143 p. 

T39.B87 1969 

Black mathematicians and their works. 
Edited by V. K. Newell and others. 
Ardmore, PA: Dorrance, 1980. 327 p. 
Includes Bibliographies. 

QA28.B58 

Black pioneers of science and invention 
Haber, L. San Diego: Harcourt Brace 
Jovanovich, 1991, 264 p. Bibliography: 
p. 245-254. 

Q141.H2 1991 

(Reprint. Originally published. New 
York, Harcourt, Brace & World, 1970.) 

Black scientists. Yount, L. New York: Facts 
on File, 1991. Ill p. Bibliography: p. 
106. 

Q141.Y68 1991 

Created equal* the lives and ideas of Black j 
American innovators. Brodie, J. M. New I 
York: W. Morrow, 1993. 208 p. 

E185.96.B835 1993 
Creativity and inventions: The genius of 
Afro-Americans and women in the 
United States and their patents. Ives, P. 

C. Arlington, VA: Research Unlimited, 
1987. 88 p. Bibliography: p. 81-86. 

T21.184 1987 

11 African-American doctors . Rev. and 
expanded ed. Hayden, R. C. Frederick. 
MD: Twenty-First Century Books, 1992. 

206 p. 

R695.H39 1992 

The hidden contributors: Black scientists 
and inventors in America. Klein, A. E. j 
Garden City, NY: Doubleday, 1971. 203 I 
P- 

E185.8.K56 



| 9 African-American inventors. Hayden, 

? R. C. Frederick, MD: Twenty-First 
| Century Books, 1992. 169 p. 

1 T39.H39 1992 

Outwarddreams: Black inventorsand their 
inventions. Haskins, J, New York: 
Walker, 1991. 101 p. Bibliography: p. 
97-98. 

T39.H37 1991 

Profiles of pioneer women scientists. 
O’Hem, E. M. Washington, Acropolis 
Books, 1985. 264 p. Bibliography: p. 
235-250. 

R153.036 1985 

The real McCoy: African-American 
invention and innovation, 1619-1930. 
James, P. P. Washington, Published for 
the Anacostia Museum of the 
Smithsonian Institution by the 
Smithsonian Institution Press, 1989. 1 10 
p. Bibliography: p. 103-106. 

T39J28 1989 

A Salute to Black scientists and inventors. 
Chicago: Empak Enterprises, 1985. 28 p. 
(An Empak “Black history” publication 
series, v.2) 

Q141.S285 1985 

‘ 7 African-American scientists. Rev. and 
expanded ed. Hayden, R. C. Frederick, 
! MD: Twenty-First Century Books, 1992. 
171 p. 

Q141.H37 1992 

i 

j Individual Biographies 

j Benjamin Banneker. Conley, K. New 
York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1989. 
109 p. Bibliography: p. 106. 

QB36.B22C66 1989 

Chronicles the life of an 18th-century 
Black tobacco fanner who taught 
himself mathematics, astronomy, and 
clockmaking, became famous for his 
almanacs, and participated in the 
original survey of Washington, D C. 

Charles Drew. Mahone-Lonesome, R.. New 
York: Chelsea House Publishers, 1990. 
109 p. 

RD27.35.D74M34 1990 

A biography of the surgeon who 
conducted research on the properties 
and preservation of blood plasma and 
was a leader in establishing blood 
banks. 

Charles Richard Drew , M.D. Wolfe, R. 
New York: F. Watts, 1991. 64 p. 
Bibliography: p. 62. 

RD27.35.D74W65 1991 

A bibliography of the noted physician, 
focusing on his discovery of methods 
for separating plasma from blood. 



George Washington Carver . Gray, J. M. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Silver Burden 
Press, 1991. 138 p. Bibliography: p. 
127-129. 

S417.C3G73 1990 

Describes the life and 
accomplishments of the former slave 
who became a scientist and devoted 
his career to helping the South 
improve its agriculture. 

Gifted hands. Carson, B., & Murphey, 
C. B. Washington, DC: Review and 
Herald Pub. Association, 1990. 232 p. 

RD592.9.C37A3 1990b 

The chief of pediatric neurosurgery 
at Johns Hopkins University hospital 
tells about his life and some of his 
cases. 

Lewis Howard Latimer. Turner, G. T. 
Englewood Cliffs, NJ: Silver Burden 
Press, 1991. 128 p. Bibliography: p. 
113-119. 

T40.L37T87 1990 

A oiography of the African- 
American inventor who, among other 
contributions, invented an inexpen- 
sive method of manufacturing carbon 
filaments for electric light bulbs. 

I The life of Charles Drew. Talmadge, K. 
S. Frederick, MD: Twenty-First 
Century Books, 1992. 84 p. 
Bibliography; p. 83. 

RD27.35D74T35 1991 

A biography of the Black surgeon 
who was noted for his research on 
blood plasma. 

Man with a million ideas: Fred Jones, 
genius /inventor. On, V., & Swanson, 
G. B. Minneapolis: Lemer Publications 
Co., 1977. 109 p. 

T40J59O87 1977 

A biography of Frederick McKinley 
Jones, the Black engineer and 
inventor who is credited with many 
inventions, including refrigeration 
units for trucks and railroad cars, the 
portable x-ray unit, and the ticket 
dispenser. 

Mathematician and administrator, 
Shirley Mathis McBay . Verheyden- 
Hilliard, M. E. Bethesda, MD: Equity 
Institute, 1985. 31 p. 

QA29M38V47 1985 

A brief biography of the woman 
mathematician who was the first 
African American to earn a Ph.D. 
from the University of Georgia. 

Matthew Henson. Gilman, M. New York: 
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Chelsea House Publishers, 1988. 110 
p. Bibliography: p. 108. 

G635.H4G55 1988 

Follows the lifeof the Black explorer 
who accompanied Robert Peary on 
the expedition to the North Pole 

Paul Cuffe . Diamond, A. New York: 
Chelsea House Publishers, 1989. Ill 
p. Bibliography: p. 108. 

E185.97.C96D53 1989 



A biography of the American 
seaman and merchant who 
encouraged fellow Blacks to 
colonize Sierra Leone, sought a 
stronger legal position for Blacks in 
America, and was responsible for a 
Massachusetts law giving Blacks 
the right to vote. 



Queen Bess :daredevilaviator. Rich,D. 
L. Washington,DC: Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1993. 153 p. 
Bibliography: p. 137-141. 

TL540.C646R52 1993 



About Bessie Coleman. 



The real McCoy: the life of an African- 
American inventor. Towle, W., 
Paintings by Wil Clay. New York: 
Scholastic, 1993. 1 v. (unpaged). 

T40M43T68 1993 

A biography of Elijah McCoy, the 
Canadian-born Black American 
who studied engineering in Scotland 
and patented over 50 inventions 
despite the obstacles he faced 
because of his race. 

RontddMcNair . Naden, C. J. New York: 
Chelsea House, 1990. 109 p. 
Bibliography: p. 106. 

TL789.85M36N34 1990 



A biography of the Black astronaut 
who was a crew member aboard the 
ill-fated Challenger space shuttle 
mission that exploded on takeoff in 
January 1986. 

Shoes for everyone: a story about Jan 
Matzeliger. Mitchell, B . Minneapolis: 
Carolrhoda Books, 1986. 63 p. 

TS990.M335M58 1986 

A biography of the half-Dutch/half- 
Black Surinameseman who, despite 
the hardships and prejudice he found 
in his new Massachusetts home, 
invented ashoe-iastingmachine that 
revolutionized the shoe industry in 
the late 19th century. 

Scientist and administrator, Antoinette 
RodezSchiesler. Verheyden-Hilliard, 
M. E. Bethesda, MD: Equity Institute, 



1985. 31 p. 

QD22.S34V47 1985 

Relates the story of an African 
American woman who overcame 
childhood difficulties with 
mathematics and went on to earn a 
Ph.D. in chemistry. 

Scientist and strategist, June Rooks. 
Verheyden-Hilliard, M. E. Bethesda, 
MD: Equity Institute, 1988. 31 p. \ 
Q143.R58V47 1988 ! 

A brief biography of June Rooks, a 
Black woman who contracted polio as 
a child, struggled against poverty, 
earned her degree in physics, and went 
on to become an operations research 
analyst with the U.S. Navy. 

Space challenger: the story of Guion 
Bluford ; an authorized biography. 
Haskins, J., & Benson, K. Minneapolis: 
Carolrhoda Books, 1984. 64 p. 

T1789.85B58H37 1984 

Guy Bluford, the firstBlack American 
in space, was a crew member of the 
space shuttle Challenger on its August 
1983 flight. 

| Stop and go: Garrett Morgan, inventor. 
Sims, D. J. Los Angeles: Children’s 
Cultu-Lit Book Co., 1980. 32 p. 

TE228S56 1980 

A brief biography of the inventor of 
the traffic light and the gas mask. 

Sure hands, strongheart: the life of Daniel 
Hale Williams . Patterson, L. Nashville: 
Abingdon, 1981. 159 p. Bibliography: 
p. 157-159. 

RD27.35.W54P37 

A biography of the Black surgeon 
who, among other achievements, was 
the first to perform open heart surgery . 

Trailblazer; Negro nurse in the American 
Red Cross . Pitrone, J. M. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace & World, 1969. 191 p. 

RT37.D3P5 

A biography of Frances Reed Elliott 
Davis whose determination to help 
relieve the physical pains of her people 
led her to become the first Black nurse 
enrolled by the American Red Cross. 
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history" publication series, v. 7) 

E185.96S243 1989 

African American biographies: profiles 
of 558 current men and women. 
Hawkins. W. L. Jefferson, NC: 
McFarland, 1992. 490 p. 

E185.96.H38 1992 

A second volume, profiling 332 
contemporaries, is in press. 
AfricanAmericanhistory: four centuries 
of Black life. Hughes, L., & Meltzer, 
M. New York: Scholastic, 1990.312p. 

E185.H83 1990 

Revision of A pictorial history of 
Black Americans, 5th ed. (cl983) 

Afro-Bets Book of Black heroes from A 
to Z: an introduction to important 
Black achievers for young readers. 
Hudson, W., & V. Wilson Wesley. 
Orange, NX, Just Us Books, 1988. 54 
p. Bibliography: p. 52. 

E185.96.H77 1988 

Black history. Black lives: a 
comprehensive list of Black 
biographies for young people 
arrangedbybirthdate. Ginsberg, Dale 
Ann. Merion Station, PA: Anndale 
Books, 1986. 25 p. 

Z1361 J439G54 1986 

Blacks in science: Ancient and modem. 
Editor, Ivan Van Sertima. New 
Brunswick, USA.. Transaction Books, 
1983. 302 p. (Journal of African 
civilizations, v. 5, no. 1/2) DT14 J68, 
v. 5, no. 1/2 Bibliography: p. 295-297. 

Blacks in science and medicine. 

Sammons, V. O. New York: 
Hemisphere Pub. Cotp., 1990. 293 p. 
Bibliography: P. 261-268 

Q141.B58 1990 

The Black 100: a ranking of the most 
influential African-Americans, past 
andpresent. Salley, C. Seacaucus.NJ: 
Carol Pub. Group, 1993. 383 p. 
Bibliography: p. 374-375. 

E185.96S225 1993 

Black women in A merica: An historical 
encyclopedia. Editor, Darlene Clark 
Hine. Associate editors, Elsa Barkley 
Brown, Rosalyn Terborg-Penn. 
Brooklyn, NY: Carlson Pub., 1993. 2v. 
(1530 p.) 

E185.86B542 1993 

See especially entries for aviators, 
nurses, mathematicians, physicians, 
and scientists in “Classified list of 



A Salute to historic Black firsts. 
Publisher and editor, Richard L. 
Green. Chicago: Empak Pub. Co., 
cl989. 32 p. (An Empak “Black 
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biographical entries’*: v2 , p. 1345- 
1352. Bibliography: p. 1333-1344. 

Chronology of African-American 
history: significant events and people 
from 1619 to the present. Hornsby, A. 
Detroit: Gale Research, 1991. 526 p. 
Includes bibliographical references. 

E185.H64. 1991 

Epic lives: one hundred Black women 
who made a difference. Jessie Carney 
Smith, editor. Detroit, Visible Ink Press, 
1993.632 p. 

E185.96.E65 1993 
Bibliography: p. 603-632 

Famous firsts of Black Americans. 
Hancock, S. Gretna, LA: Pelican Pub. 
Co., 1983. 94 p. Bibliography: p. 93- 
94. 

E185.96.H23 1983 

Great women in the struggle: an 
introduction for young readers. 
Toyomi Igus, editor. Orange, NJ: Just 
Us Books, 1991. 107 p. (Book of Black 
heroes, v. 2) Bibliography: p. 100-101. 

E185.96.G74 1991 

In Black and white: a guide to magazine 
articles, newspaper articles, and books 
concerning more than 15,000 Black 
individuals and groups. 3rd ed. 
Spradling, M. M. Detroit: Gale Research 
Co., c 1 980. 2 v. ( 1 282 p.) Bibliography : 
p. 1267-1282. 

Z1361.N39S655 1980 

Supplement: a guide to magazine 
articles, newspaper articles, and 
books concerning more than 6,700 
Black individuals and groups. Detroit: 
Gale Research, cl985. 628 p. 
Bibliography: p. 621-628. 

Z1361N39S655 1980 Suppl. 

Notable Black American women. Jessie 
Carney Smith, editor. Detroit, Gale 
Research, cl992. 1334 p. Includes 
bibliographical references. 

E185.96N68 1992 

Resources For Teachers 

African studies computer resources. 
Internet and beyond: African 
linkages. Kuntz, P. S. College & 
Research Libraries News, 55, Feb. 1994: 
68-70. 

Z671.C62 



Blackhistorymonthresourcebook. Mary 
Ellen Snodgrass, editor. Detroit: Gale 
Research, cl993. 430 p. Bibliography: 
p. 405-408. 

E184.7.B53 1993 

Going to school : the African-American 
experience. Edited by Kofi Lomotey. 
Albany, NY: State University of New 
Y ork Press, c 1 990. 242 p. Bibliography : 
p. 223-237. 

LC2771.G65 1990 

Introduction to African American 
studies: cultural concepts and theory. 
Anderson, T. Dubuque, IA: Kendall/ 
Hunt, 1992. 292 p. 

E185.A49 1992 
Includes bibliographical references. 

Math and scienceeducationfor African- 
American youth: a curriculum 
challenge. Tobias, R. In National 
Association of Secondary School 
Principals. NASSP Bulletin, v. 76, Oct. 
1992: 42-48. 

L13.N27 

Minorities in science: the pipeline 
problem. Science, v. 258, Nov. 13, 
1992: 1175-1180, 1185-1187, 1190- 
1191, 1194-1196, 1199-1201, 1204- 
1206. 1209-1210, 1213, 1216-1218, 
1223-1225, 1228, 123 1-1 232, “Selected 
Resources” p. 1235. 

Q1S35 

A series of articles addressing 
concerns over the barriers faced by 
minority students seeking careers in 
science and technology. 

Books by African-American authors and 
illustrators for children and young 
adults. Williams, H. E. Chicago: 
American Library Association, 1991. 
270 p. 

Z1037.W672 1991 

Sources of Book and Film Reviews 

and Recommendations 

Appraisal: science books for young 
people, v. 1-winter 1967- Boston, 
Children’s Science Book Review 
Committee, quarterly. 

Z7401.A63 

Malinowsky , H. Robert. Best science and 
technology reference books for young 



people. Phoenix, Oryx Press. 1991.216 
P- 

Z7401.M277 1991 

Morrison, Philip, and Phylis Morrison. 
Science books for young people. 
Scientific American, v.269,Dec. 1993: 
132-137, 139. 

T1.S5 

Outstanding science trade books for 
children in 1992. Science A children, 
v.30. Mar. 1993: 26-35. (The annotated 
list is a regular feature of the March 
issue.) 

Science books <& films, v.l- Apr. 1965- 
Washington, American Association for 
the Advancement of Science. 9 issues a 
year. 

Z7401.S362 1992 

Science <& technology: a purchase guide 
for libraries. Pittsburgh, Carnegie 
Library of Pittsburgh, Science and 
Technology Dept., 1992. 168 p. 

Published annually since 1963, this 
is an annotated bibliography of new 
books in science, technology, 
consumer medicine and related 
subjects intended primarily for the 
general adult reader. A special feature 
is the selection of books for libraries 
which buy only 50-100 titles each 
year. 

Wolff, Kathryn, Susan M. O’Connell, and 
Valerie J. Montenegro, AAAS science 
book list, 1978-1986. Washington, 
American Association for the 
Advancement of Science, 1986. 568 p. 
(AAAS publication, 85-24) 
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Many teachers accept science literacy 
as an important goal for K- 12 education. 
Those without a strong background in 
science, mathematics, and technology, 
however, may be unsure of how to teach 
important ideas from these fields to their 
students. The American Association for 
the Advancement of Science (AAAS) 
provided some direction with its report. 
Science for All Americans (1989), that 
includes a set of recommendations about 
what scientifically literate citizens should 
know and be able to do. A companion 
report. Benchmarks for Science Literacy 
(1993), elaborates the expected progress 
that students should make toward science 
literacy by recommending what students 
should know and be able to do at certain 
grade levels. Many of the ideas and 
recommendations found in these two 
reports have subsequently influenced 
formulation of National Science 
Education Standards (National Resarch 
Council, 1996) as well as numerous state 
and local curriculum frameworks. 

But where can teachers turn to 
strengthen their own understanding of 
science ideas and bring substance to local, 
state, and national standards? As part of 
its comprehensive effort to reform K-12 
educk, on. Project 2061 of the AAAS has 
begun to address this problem, recently 
developing a database of trade books on 
topics central to science literacy. The 
database is designed to help teachers better 
understand a specific set of learning goals 
for their students by linking directly to 
recommendations in Science for’ All 
Americans . Though broad in scope, 
Science for All Americans focuseson ideas 
central to science literacy, deliberately 
omitting less crucial topics, however 
popular in today’s curriculum materials 
and classrooms. 

The Database 

Project 206 Ts trade books database 
contains 120 entries describing nonfiction 
science books, collections of essays, 
philosophical works, and even works of 
fiction likely to enrich the reader’s 
understanding of some important ideas in 
science, mathematics, or technology. 
Textbooks or reference works have been 
deliberately omitted in favor of books that 
cover a few important topics in depth. 



Many of the books are written by well- 
known scientists and engineers who are 
also accomplished writers, able to make 
complex ideas intelligible to the lay reader. 
Because most teachers will be 
knowledgeable about some of the topics 
in Science for All Americans but less 
familiar with others, the selected trade 
books range from basic introductions — 
some actually written with young adults 
in mind — to more sophisticated treatments 
requiring considerable background 
knowledge. 

Books in the database meet three 
criteria: (l)theyexplicityaddresscontent 
in Science for All Americans , (2) they 
come highly rated by Science Books dc 
Films or a similar credible source.and (3) 
they are likely to be of interest to ageneral 
audience, including teachers of all grades 
and subjects. All were published within 
the past 10 years, with the exception of a 
few older books that remain unsurpassed 
in dealing with a particular topic. 

Each entry in the trade books database 
includes full bibliographic information, a 
table of contents (when one exists), other 
descriptive data, and a review. Links to 
specific chapters and sections of Science 
for All Americans allow users to search 
systematically for books dealing with a 
specific idea or topic from that report. Or, 
users can follow their own interests and 
browse less systematically through as few 
or as many database entries as they wish. 

The Books 

Following are the trade books 
identified as providing reliable 
information on ideas central to scientific 
literacy. The books are grouped according 
to the chapters in Science for All Americans 
(SFAA) to which they are related. 

The Nature of Science 
(SFAA Chapter 1) 

Animal Experimentation : Cruelty or Science? 

by Nancy Day, Enslow, 1994 
Apprentice to Genius: The Making of a 
Scientific Dynasty , by Robert Kanigel, 
Macmillan, 1986 

Bad Science, by Gary Taubes, Random 
House, 1993 

Bitten by the Biology Bug , by Maura C. 
Flannery, National Association of 
Biology Teachers. 1991 [ED 338 485) 
Blueprints: Solving the Mystery of Evolution, 



by Maitland A. Edey and Donald C 
Johanson, Little, Brown, 1989 
The Common Sense of Science, by Jacob 
Bronowski, Harvard University Press, 
1978 

Great Essays in Science , by Martin Gardner 
(Ed), Prometheus Books, 1994 
How We Know; An Exploration of the 

Scientific Process , by Martin Goldstein 
and Inge F. Goldstein, Plenum, 1978 
7 Want to Be a Mathematician: An 

Automathogrophy, by Paul R. Halmos, 
Springer- Vert ag, 1985 

Late Night Thoughts on Listening to Mahler’s 
Ninth Symphony , by Lewis Thomas, 
Viking, 1983 

Mayonnaise and the Origin of life: Thoughts 
of Minds and Molecules , by Harold J. 
Morowitz, Charles Scribner's Sons, 1985 
A Physicist on Madison Avenue , by Tony 
Rothman, Princeton University Press, 

1991 

Radioactivity: From the Curies to the Atomic 
Age , by Tom McGowen, FranklinWatts, 
Inc., 1986 

Rats, Lice and History , by Hans Zinsser, 

Little, Brown, 1934 

The Science Gap: Dispelling the Myths and 
Understanding the Reality of Science , by 
Milton A. Rothman. Prometheus Books, 

1992 

The Scientific Attitude , 2nd ed, by Frederick 
Grinnell, The Guilford Press, 1992 
The Search for Solutions , by Horace Freeland 
Judson, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1980 

Signs of Life, by Robert Pollack, Houghton 
Mifflin/Viking, 1994 

To Know a Fly , by Vincent Gaston Dethier, 
Holden-Day, Inc., 1963 
The Virgin and the Mousetrap: Essays in 
Search of the Soul ofSdence , by Chet 
Raymo, Viking, 1991 
The World of Mathematics, by James R. 
Newman. Simon & Schuster, 1956 

The Nature of Mathematics 
(SFAA Chapter 2) 

Archimedes * Revenge: The Joys and Perils of 
Mathematics, by Paul Hoffman, Fawcett 
Crest, 1988 

How We Know: An Exploration of the 

Scientific Process , by Martin Goldstein 
and Inge F. Goldstein. Plenum, 1978 
/ Warn to Be a Mathematician : An 

Autpmathography, by Paul R. Halmos, 
Springer- Verlag, 1985 
The Mathematical Universe, by William 
Dunham, John Wiley & Sons, 1994 
One Two Three.. .Infinity, by George Gamow, 
Dover, 1947 

Recent Revolutions in Mathematics , by Albert 
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Stwertka. Franklin Watts. Inc., 1987 
The Refrigerator and the Universe: Under- 
standing the Laws of Energy , by Martin 
Goldstein and Inge F. Goldstein, 

Harvard University Press, 1993 
The World of Mathematics, by James R. 
Newman, Simon & Schuster, 1956 

The Nature of Technology 
(SFAA Chapter 3) 

The Control Revolution : Technical and 
Economic Origins of the Information 
Society, by James R. Beniger, Harvard 
University Press, 1986 
The Day the Sun Rose Twice , by Ferenc 
Morton Szasz, University of New 
Mexico Press, 1984 

The Design of Everyday Things . by Donald A. 
Norman, Doubleday (originally The 
Psychology of Everyday Things, Basic 
Books). 1988 

Discovery, Innovation and Risk : Case Studies 
in Science and Technology , by Newton 
H. Copp and Andrew W. Zanella. MIT 
Press, 1993 

Engineering and the Mind's Eye , by Eugene 
S. Ferguson, MIT Press. 1992 
Engines of Change: The American Industrial 
Revolution, 1790-1860 , by Brooke 
Hindle and Steven Lubar, Smithsonian 
Institution Press. 1986 

Flying Buttresses. Entropy, and O-Rings: The 
World of an Engineer, by James L 
Adams, Harvard University Press, 1992 
Inventors at Work: Interviews with 16 

Notable American Inventors , by Kenneth 
A. Brown, Tempus, 1988 
Medical Technology and Society, by Joseph 
D. Bronzino. Vincent H. Smith, and 
Maurice L. Wade, McGraw-Hill, 1990 
The Nuclear Energy Option: An Alternative 
for the ' 90s , by Bernard L. Cohen, 
Plenum. 1990 

The Search for Solutions, by I Trace Freeland 
Judson, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 

1980 

Supercomputing and the Transformation of 
Science , b> William J. Kaufmann III and 
Larry L. Smair, Scientific American 
Library, 1993 

Superstuff! bv Fred Boitz, FranklinWatts, 

Inc., 1990 

Technologies Without Boundaries: On 

Telecommunications in a Global Age , by 
Ithiel De Sola Pool, Harvard University 
Press, 1990 

Technology and the Future, 6th ed, by Albert 
H. Teich (Ed.). St Martin’s Press, 1993 
To Engineer Is Human , by Hemy Petroski, 
Random House, 1982 

Works of Man. by Ronald W. Clark, Viking, 
1985 

The Physical Setting 
(SFAA Chapter 4) 

Atom: Journey Across the Subatomic Cosmos , 
by Isaac Asimov, Dutton/ Signet, 1991 
Beginnings: The Story of Origin$-Of 

Mankind, Life, the Earth, the Universe, 
by Isaac Asimov, Walker & Co., 1987 
An Equation That Changed the World: 
Newton, Einstein, and the Theory of 
Relativity , by Harald Fritzsch and 



translated by Karin Heusch, University 
of Chicago Press, 1994 
From Stone to Star: A View of Modem 
Geology, by Claude Allegre and 
translated by Deborah Kurmes Van 
Dam, Harvard University Press, 1992 
Isaac Asimov s Guide to Earth and Space , by 
Isaac Asimov, Random House, 1991 
Knowledge and Wonder-The Natural World 
as Man Knows It, by Victor F. 

Weisskopf, Doubleday. 1979 
Lonely Hearts of the Cosmos: The Story of the 
Scientific Quest for the Secret of die 
Universe , by Dennis Overbye. 
HarperCollins, 1991 
Nuclear Choices : A Citizen ‘s Guiu. > 

Nuclear Technology, by Richard 
Wolfson, MIT Press. 1991 
A Physicist on Madison Avenue, by Tony 
Rothman, Princeton University Press, 

1991 

Physics for Poets, by Robert H. March, 
McGraw-Hill, 1992 

Physics: From Newton to the Big Bang, by 
Albert and Eve Stwertka, Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1986 

Planet Earth , by Jonathan Weiner, Bantam, 
1986 

Powers of Ten: A Book about the Relative 
Size of Things in the Universe and the 
Effect cf Adding Another Zero, by Philip 
and Phylis Morrison and the office of 
Charles and Ray Eames, Scientific 
American Library, 1994 
Recent Revolutions in Mathematics, by Albert 
Stwertka, Franklin Watts, Inc., 1987 
The Refrigerator and the Universe: Under- 
standing the Laws of Energy, by Martin 
Goldstein and Inge F. Goldstein, 

Harvard University Press, 1993 
Seven Ideas That Shook the Universe , by 
Nathan Spielberg and Bryon D. 
Anderson, John Wiley & Sons, 1987 
Stephen Hawking s Universe , by John 
Boslough, Quill/ Morrow, 1985 
Superstuff! by Fred Bortz, Franklin Watts, 
Inc., 1990 

The Living Environment 
(SFAA Chapter 5) 

The Beak of the Finch: A Story of Evolution in 
Our Time , by Jonathan Weiner, Knopf, 
1994 

Beauty and the Beast: The Coevolution of 
Plants and Animals , by Susan Grant, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1984 
Beginnings: The Story ofOrigins-Of 

Mankind. Life , the Earth the Universe, 
by Isaac Asimov, Walker & Co., 1987 
Bitten by the Biology Bug, by Maura C. 
Flannery, National Association of 
Biology Teachers, 1991 
Blueprints: Solving the Mystery of Evolution, 
by Maitland A. Edey and Donald C. 
Johanson, Little, Brown, 1989 
The Body, by Anthony Smith, Viking, 1986 
Cells, by George S. Fichter, Franklin Watts, 
Inc.. 1986 

The Creation of Life: Past. Future. Alien, by 
Andrew Scott. Basil Blackwell, 1986 
Diatoms to Dinosaurs: The Size and Scale of 
Living Things , by Chris McGowan, 
Island Press, 1994 



Ever Since Darwin: Reflections in Natural 
History , by Stephen Jay Gould. W. W. 
Norton, 1977 

Extinction , by Rebecca Stefoff, Chelsea 
House Publishers, 1992 
The Flamingo's Smile: Reflections in Natural 
History, by Stephen Jay Gould, Norton, 
1985 

The Flight of the Iguana: A Sidelong View of 
Science and Nature, by David 
Quaxnmen. Delacorte Press. 1988 
Gene Future: The Promise and Perils of the 
New Biology, by Thomas F. Lee, 

Plenum, 1993 

Global Ecology , by Colin Tudge, Oxford 
University Press, 1991 
Knowledge and Wonder-The Natural World 
as Man Knows It. by Victor F. 

Weisskopf. Doubleday, 1979 
The Language of Genes, by Steve Jones, 
Anchor/ Doubleday, 1994 
The Lives of a Cell: Notes of a Biology 
Watcher, by Lewis Thomas. Viking, 

1974 

Mammal Evolution: An Illustrated Guide, by 
R. J. G. Savage, Facts On File, 1986 
Mayonnaise and the Origin of Life: Thoughts 
of Minds and Molecules, by Harold J. 
Morowitz, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 

1985 

The New Biology: Discovering the Wisdom in 
Nature, by Robert Augros and George 
Standu, Shambhala Publications Inc., 

1987 

New Theories on the Origins of the Human 
Race, by Christopher Lampton, Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1989 

Signs of Life, by Robert Pollack, Houghton 
Miffiin/Viking. 1994 
A View from the Heart: Bayou Country 
Ecology , by June C. Kennedy, Blue 
Heron Press, 1991 

The Virgin and the Mousetrap: Essays in 
Search of the Soul of Science, by Chet 
Raymo. Viking. 1991 

Was George Washington Really the Father of 
Our Country? A Clinical Geneticist 
Looks at World History , by Robert 
Marion, Addison-Wesley, 1994 
What Makes You What You Are: A First Look 
at Genetics, by Sandy Bomstein, 

Messner, 1989 

The World of Microbes , by Howard Gest, 
Science Tech, 1987 

The Human Organism 
(SFAA Chapter 6) 

The Ascent of Man, by Jacob Bronowski. 

Little, Brown. 1974 
Beginnings: The Story of Origins-Of 

Mankind, Life, the Earth, the Universe, 
by Isaac Asimov, Walker & Co., 1987 
Binen by the Biology Bug, by Maura C. 
Flannery, National Association of 
Biology Teachers, 1991 
Blueprints : Solving the M; ztery of Evolution, 
by Maitland A. Edey and Donald C. 
Johanson, Little, Browt 1989 
The Body , by Anthony Smith. Viking, 1986 
The Body in Time , by Kenneth k n Rose, John 
Wiley & Sons, 1988 

The Brain, by Richard M. Restak, Bantam, 
1984 
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Ever Since Darwin: Reflections in Natural 
History, by Stephen Jay Gould, W, w. 
Norton, 1977 

Global Ecology , by Colin Tudge, Oxford 
University Press, 1991 • , 

Late Night Thought on Listening to Mahler s 
Ninth Symphony , by Lewis Thomas, 
Viking.' 1983 w f 

The Lives of a Cell: Notes of a Biology 
Watcher , by Lewis Thomas, Viking, 

1974 

Mammal Evolution: An Illustrated Guide , by 
RJG. Savage. Facts On File, 1986 
The Man Who Mistook His Wife for a Hat . by 
Oliver Sacks. Harper & Row, 1985 
Microbe Hunters, by Paul de Krtuf, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1926 
The Mind , by Anthony Smith, Viking, 1984 
The New Biology: Discovering the Wisdom m 
Nature, by Robert Augros and George 
Stanciu. Shambhala, 1987 
New Theories on the Origins of the Human 
Race , by Christopher Lampton, Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1989 

Rats. Lice and History , by Hans Zinsser, 

Little, Brown & Co., 1934 
Traces of Life: The Origins of Humankind , by 
Kathryn Lasky. William Morrow & Co., 
1989 

The Virus Invaders , by Alan E. Nourse, 

Franklin Watts, Inc.. 1992 
Was George Washington Really the Father of 
Our Country? A Clinical Geneticist 
Looks at World History , by Robert 
Marion, Addison-Wesley, 1994 
What Makes You What You Are: A First Look 
at Genetics , by Sandy Bomstein, 

Messner, 1989 

The World of Microbes, by Howard Gest, 
Science Tech, 1987 

The Youngest Science: Notes of a Medicine - 
Watcher . by Lewis Thomas, Viking, 

1983 

Human Society 

(SFAA Chapter 7) 

The Control Revolution: Technical and 
Economic Origins of the Information 
Society \ by James R. Beniger, Harvard 
University Press, 1986 
Economics Explained: Everything You Need 
to Know about How the Economy Works 
and Where It s Going , by Robert L 
Heilbroner and Lester C. Thurow. Simon 
& Schuster/Touchstone, 1994 
Economy and Society , by Robert J . Holton, 
Routledge, 1992 

A History of Private Life: Riddles of Identity 
in Modem Times, by Antoine Prost and 
Gerard Vincent (Eds.), translated by 
Arthur Goldhammer, Harvard University 
Press, 1991 

The Human Cycle . by Colin M. Turnbull, 
Simon & Schuster, 1983 
Man on Earth, by John Reader, University of 
Texas Press, 1988 

Metaman: The Merging of Humans and 

Machines into a Global Superorganism, 
by Gregory Stock, Simon & Schuster, 
1993 

So Shall You Reap: Farming and Crops in 
Human Affairs , by Otto T. Solbrig and 
Dorothy J. Silbrig, Island Press, 1994 



The Designed World 
(SFAA Chapter 8) 

The Age of Electronic Messages . by John G. 

Traxal, MIT Press, 1990 
The Control Revolution: Technical and 
Economic Origins of the Information 
Society , by James R. Beniger, Harvard 
University Press, 1986 
The Day the Sun Rose Twice , by Ferenc 

Morton Szasz, University of New Mexico 
Press, 1984 

Discovery, Innovation and Risk: Case Studies 
in Science and Technology , by Newton 
H. Copp and Andrew W. Zanella, MIT 
Press, 1993 

Energy Demands , by Brian Gardiner, Franklin 
Watts, Inc., 1990 

Engines of Change: The American Industrial 
Revolution, 1790- 1860, by Brooke 
Hindle and Steven Lubar. Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1986 

Medical Technology and Society , by Joseph D. 
Bronzino, Vincent H. Smith, and Maurice 
L. Wade, McGraw-Hill, 1990 
Microbe Hunters , by Paul de Knrif, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1926 
Nuclear Choices : A Citizen 's Guide to Nuclear 
Technology , by Richard Wolfson, MIT 
Press, 1991 

The Nuclear Energy Option: An Alternative 
for the '90s, by Bernard L. Cohen, 
Plenum, 1990 

Our Natural Resources and Their Conserva- 
tion, 7th ed, by Harry Kircher, Donald 
Wallace, and Dorothy Gore, Interstate 
Publishers, 1991 
Pasteur and Modem Science , by Rene Dubos, 
Science Tech, 1988 

So Shall You Reap : Farming and Crops in 
Human Affairs , by Otto T. Solbrig and 
Dorothy J. Solbrig, Island Press, 1994 
Supercomputing and the Transformation of 
Science , by William J. Kaufmann III and 
Larry L. Smarr, Scientific American 
Library, 1993 
Superstuff. byJFred Bortz, Franklin Watts, Inc., 
1990 

Technologies Without Boundaries: On 

Telecommunications in a Global Age, by 
Ithiel De Sola Pool, Harvard University 
Press, 1990 

Technology and the Future , 6th ed., by Albert 
H. Teich (Ed). St. Martin’s Press, 1993 
Telecommunications: From Telegraphs to 
Modems , by Christopher Lampton, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1991 
The Virus Invaders . by Alan E. Nourse, 
Franklin Watts, Inc., 1992 
Works of Man, by Ronald W. Clark, Viking, 
1985 

So Shall You Reap: Farming and Crops in 
Human Affairs , by Otto T. Solbrig and 
Dorothy J. Solbrig, Island Press, 1994 

The Mathematical World 

(SFAA Chapter 9) 

Archimedes' Revenge: The Joys and Perils of 
Mathematics , by Paul Hoffman, Fawcett 
Crest, 1988 

Discovering Mathematics: The Art of 

Investigation , by A. Gardiner, Oxford 
University Press, 19c- 



An Equation That Changed the World: 

Newton, Einstein, and the Theory of 
Relativity , by Harold Fritzsch and 
translated by Karin Heusch, University 
of Chicago Press, 1994 
From Zero to Infinity , 4th ed, by Constance 
Reid Mathematical Association of 
America, 1992 
How to Ue with Statistics , by Darrell Huff, 

W. W. Norton. 1954 

How to Solve It, by George Polya. Princeton 
University Press. 1945 
How We Know: An Exploration of the 

Scientific Process , by Martin Goldstein 
and IngeF. Goldstein, Plenum. 1978 
Innumeracv: Mathematical Illiteracy and Its 
Consequences, by John Allen Paulos. 

Hill and Wang, 1988 
Lady Luck , by Warren Weaver, Dover, 1963 
The Mathematical Universe, by William 
Dunham, John Wiley & Sons, 1994 
On the Shoulders of Giants: New Ap- 
proaches to Numeracy , by National 
Research Council, National Academy 
Press, 1990 
One Two Three. ..Infinity, by George Gamow. 
Dover, 1947 

Recent Revolutions in Mathematics , by 
Albert Stwertka, Franklin Watts, Inc., 

1987 

The Refrigerator and the Universe: 

Understanding the Laws of Energy , by 
Martin Goldstein and Inge F. Goldstein, 
Harvard University Press, 1993 
Statistics Concepts and Controversies , by 
David S. Moore, W.H. Freeman and 
Co., 1979 
Time Travel and Other Mathematical 

Bewilderments . by Martin Gardner, W. 

H. Freeman and Co., 1988 
The World of Mathematics, by James R. 
Newman. Simon & Schuster, 1956 

Historical Perspectives 
(SFAA Chapter 10) 

The Beak of the Finch: A Story of Evolution 
in Our Time, by Jonathan Weiner, 

Knopf, 1994 

Blueprints: Solving the Mystery oj Evolution , 
by Maitland A. Edey and Donald C. 
Johanson, Little, Brown, 1989 
Charles Darwin: Evolution of a Naturalist , 
by Richard Milner, Facts on File. 1994 
The Control Revolution: Technical and 
Economic Origins of the Information 
Society , by James R. Beniger, Harvard 
University Press, 1986 
The Day the Sun Rose Twice, by Ferenc 
Morton Szasz, University of New 
Mexico Press, 1984 
Discovery, Innovation and Risk: Case 

Studies in Science and Technology , by 
Newton H. Copp and Andrew W. 
Zandla, MIT Press, 1993 
Discovery of Time, by Stephen Toulmin and 
June Goodfield Harper & Row, 1965 
Engines of Change: The American Industrial 
Revolution, 1790-1860, by Brooke 
Hindle and Steven Lubar, Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1986 
Ever Since Darwin: Reflections in Natural 
History , by Stephen Jay Gould, W. W. 
Norton, 1977 
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The Fabric of the Heavens , by Stephen 
Toulmin and June Goodfield, Harper & 
Row, 1961 

The History of Modem Science: A Guide to 
the Second Scientific Revolution, 18G0- 
1950 , by Stephen G. Brush, Iowa State 
University Press, 1988 

The History of Science from 1895 to 1945 , by 
Ray Spangenburg and Diane K. Moser, 
Facts on File, 1994 

The History of Science from the Ancient 
Greeks to the Scientific Revolution , by 
Ray Spangenburg and Diane K. Moser, 
Facts on Fie, 1993 

The History of Science in the Eighteenth 

Century , by Ray Spangenburg and Diane 
K. Moser. Facts on Fie. 1993 
The History of Science in the Nineteenth 

Century , by Ray Spangenburg and Diane 
K. Moser. Facts on File, 1994 
A History of the Sciences , by Stephen F. 

Mason, Collier, 1962 
The Major Achievements of Science: The 
Development of Science from Ancient 
Times to the Present , by A. E. E. 
McKenzie. Iowa State University Press. 
1988 

Mammal Evolution : An Illustrated Guide . by 
R. J. G. Savage, Facts On File, 1986 
Microbe Hunters , by Paul de Kruif, Harcourt 
Brace Jovanovich, 1926 
New Theories on the Origins of the Human 
Race , by Christopher Lampton. Franklin 
Watts. Inc., 1989 

Nuclear Choices: A Citizen 's Guide to 
Nuclear Technology , by Richard 
Wolfson. MIT Press, 1991 
Pasteur and Modem Science , by Rene Dubos, 
Science Tech, 1988 

Physics for Poets, by Robert H. March, 
McGraw-Hill, 1992 

Physics: From Newton to the Big Bang , by 
Albert and Eve Stwertka, Watts, 1986 
Planet Earth , by Jonathan Weiner, Bantam, 
1986 

Radioactivity: From the Curies to the Atomic 
Age , by Tom McGowen, Watts, 1986 
Science and the Making of the Modem World . 

by John Marks, Heinemann, 1983 
Seven Ideas That Shook the Universe , by 
Nathan Spielberg and Bryon D. 

Anderson, Wiley, 1987 
The Virus Invaders , bv Alan E. Noursc, 
Franklin Watts. Inc., 1992 
Works of Man. by Ronald W. Clark, Viking, 
1985 * 

The World of Microbes , by Howard Gest, 
Science Tech, 1987 

Common Themes 
(SFAA Chapter 11) 

Charles Darwin: Evolution of a Naturalist, by 
Richard Milner, Facts on File, 1994 
The Common Sense of Science , by Jacob 
Bronowski, Harvard University Press, 



The Control Revolution: Technical and 
Economic Origins of the Information 
Society , by James R. Beniger, Harvard 
University Press, 1986 
Cycles of Nature: An Introduction to 

Biological Rhythms ; by Andrew AhJgren 
and Franz Halberg, National Science 
Teachers Association, 1990 
Diatoms to Dinosaurs: The Size and Scale of 
Living Things , by Chris McGowan, 
Island Press, 1994 

Engineering and the Mind's Eye , by Eugene 
S. Ferguson, MIT Press, 1992 
Engines of Change: The American Industrial 
Revolution, 1790-1860 , by Brooke 
Hindle and Steven Lubar, Smithsonian 
Institution Press, 1986 

Knowledge and Wonder: The Natural World 
as Man Knows It , by Victor F. 
Weisskopf, Doubleday. 1979 
Man on Earth, by John Reader, University of 
Texas Press, 1988 

Metaman : The Merging of Humans and 

Machines into a Global Superorganism, 
by Gregory Stock, Simon & Schuster, 
1993 

Our Natural Resources and Their Conserva- 
tion, 7th ed, by Harry Kircher. Donald 
Wallace, and Dorothy Gore, Interstate, 
1991 

Powers of Ten: A Book about the Relative 
Size of Things in the Universe and the 
Effect of Adding Another Zero , by Philip 
and Phylis Monison and the office of 
Charles and Ray Eames, Scientific 
American Library, 1994 
The Scientific Attitude , 2nd ed., by Frederick 
Grinnell, Guilford Press, 1 992 
The Search for Solutions , by Horace Freeland 
Judson, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 

1980 

On the Shoulders of Giants: New Approaches 
to Numeracy ; by National Research 
Council, National Academy Press, 1990 
Supercomputing and the Transformation of 
Science , by William J. Kaufmann III and 
Larry L. Smarr, Scientific American 
Library, 1993 

The World of Mathematics , by James R. 
Newman, Simon & Schuster, 1956 

Habits of Mind 
(SFAA Chapter 12) 

How to lie with Statistics , bv Darrell Huff. 

W. W. Norton, 1954 ' 

Innumeracy: Mathematical Illiteracy and Its 
Consequences, by John Allen Paulos, 

Hill & Wang, 1988 
Inventors at Work: Interviews with 16 

Notable American Inventors, by Kenneth 
A. Brown. Tempus. 1988 
A Mathematician Reads the Newspaper , by 
John Allen Paulos, Basic Books, 1995 
Pasteur and Modem Science , by Rene Dubos. 



Science Tech, 1988 

A Physicist on Madison Avenue , by Tony 
Rothman, Princeton University Press, 

The Refrigerator and the Universe: Under- 
standing the Laws of Energy, by Martin 
Goldstein and Inge F. Goldstein, 

Harvard University Press, 1993 
The Science Gap: Dispelling the Myths and 
Understanding the Reality of Science, by 
Milton A Rothman, Prometheus Books, 
1992 

Statistics Concepts and Controversies, by 
David S. Moore, W. H. Freeman and 
Co., 1979 

You Know What They Say .... The Truth about 
Popular Beliefs, by Alfie Kohn, 
HaiperCollms, 1990 
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Of all of the reform recommendations being 
made by the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, making mathematical 
connections is among the more difficult to 
achieve, especially at the high school level, 
where so much emphasis is placed on distinct 
content courses. Mathematical connections 
can relate mathematical topics to students' 
daily lives and to other mathematical topics 
but are probably most important in relating 
mathematics toother curriculumareas. These 
connections help students understand 
mathematics better and see it as a useful and 
interesting subject to study. 

This digest gives samples of activities 
appropriate for use in high school classes to 
connect mathematics to other subjects. 
Resources are listed by subject area and are 
drawn from a longer annotated bibliography of 
mathematical connections available from 
ERIC/CSMEE (see end note). 

Language Arts 

“Fostering Collaborative Reading and 
Writing Experiences in Mathematics” offers 
several collaborative strategies for integrating 
reading and writing with mathematics 
instruction. Sample lessons demonstrate the 
applicability of these strategies across grade 
levels and across topics in mathematics. 

Wood, K. D. (1992, October). Fostering 
collaborative reading and writing 
experiences in mathematics. Journal 
of Reading, 36(2), 96-103. 

“NoTime for Writing in Your Class?” Writing 
activities do not have to steal precious time 
from mathematics. Here are ideas for 
implementingfour forms of writing appropriate 
for the mathematics class: (1) logbooks, (2) 
journals, (3) expository writing, and (4)creative 
writing. Specific examples and suggestions 
for classroom activities for each form of writing 
are given. 

McIntosh, M. (1 991 , September). No time 
for writing in your class? Mathematics 
Teacher. 84(6). 423433. 

"Student-Authored Manuals as Semester 
Projects" describes a learning activity that 
requires students to wnte a manual to explain, 
how to apply procedures and algorithms used 



in mathematics. A list of possible precalculus 
and calculus topics that can be used in this 
activity is included. 

Hurwitz, M. (1990, December). Student- 
authored manuals as semester 
projects. Mathematics Teacher, 83(9), 
701-703. 

“Word Roots in Geometry” offers 
suggestions for a unit on word study in 
geometry that includes defining, recognizing, 
producing, and appreciating the concepts of 
geometry. It includes lists of terms and their 
Greek and Latin word origins. 

McIntosh, M. E. (1994, October). Word 
roots in geometry. Mathematics 
Teacher, 87(7), 510-515. 

Science 

Mechanical devices offer an alternative to 
computers for exploring mathematical 
concepts in various curricular areas. “The 
Dynamic Discograph" describes a series of 
pulleys and wheels that can be used to teach 
mathematical principles in pattern drawing, 
locus, rotation in geared systems, gearing, 
rotational symmetry, regular plane figures, 
decimals, and chaotic patterns. 

Bell, G. (1991, July). The dynamic 
discograph. Australian Mathematics 
Teacher, 47(2), 4-8. 

“Howto Make a ‘Bucky Ball”’ describes how 
to construct polyhedra to represent molecular 
structures. Each face forms regular polygons 
made up of balls. Step-by-step directions are 
provided to perform the constructions. 

Stephenson, P. (1992, September). How 
to make a "bucky ball." Mathematics in 
School, 21(A), 14-16. 

“Implementing the ‘Curriculum and 
Evaluation Standards’” describes two 
activities to analyze unit-cell structures from a 
geometric viewpoint and invites students to 
apply their mathematical understanding to 
scientific phenomena. Students form models 
ofthesimple cube, a building block of crystalline 
structures, and a methane molecule. 

Pacyga, R. (1994, January). 
Implementing the "Curriculum and 
Evaluation Standards." Mathematics 
Teacher, 87(1), 4347. 



Recommendations for reform in mathematics 
and science education advocate the integration 
of science and mathematics teaching and 
learning as a means of improving achievement 
and attitudes within both disciplines. 
“Integrating Science and Mathematics in 
Teaching and Learning: A Bibliography” is 
acollaborative effort of the ERIC Clearinghouse 
for Science. Mathematics, and Environmental 
Education; the National Center for Science 
Teaching and Learning; the National Science 
Foundation; and the School Science and 
Mathematics Association to suggest resources 
for classroom teachers, teacher educators, 
curriculum developers, and educational 
researchers interested in the integration of 
science and mathematics teaching and 
learning. The bibliography of 555 citations is 
divided into five sections; (1) Curriculum, (2) 
Instruction, (3) Research. (4) Curriculum- 
Instruction, and (5) Curriculum-Evaluation. 

Berlin, D. F. (1991, August). Integrating 
science and mathematics in teaching 
and learning: A bibliography. 
Columbus, OH; ERIC Clearinghouse 
for Science, Mathematics, and 
Environmental Education. 
(ED348233) 

“Sharing Teaching Ideas" describes three 
activities designed to increase student 
participation in the classroom. The first uses 
reports of earthquake intensity on the Richier 
scale to study logarithms. The second 
discusses student-generated examples to 
introduce probability. The third activity uses 
prepared handouts and study groups to 
promote student interaction and involvement 
in calculus classes. 

Tometsko, N. R. (1 991 , October). Sharing 
teaching ideas. Mathematics Teacher, 
84(7), 541-546. 

Social Studies 

“Civic Mathematics: A Real-Ufe General 
Mathematics Course" presents a civic 
mathematics curriculum that considers issues 
of race and gender, poverty and wealth, the 
environment and teen issues. It includes lists 
of mathematical skills reflected in the issues 
and a sample lesson on water resources. 
Quarterly projects are suggested as an 
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alternative to exams. 

Vatter, T. (1994, September). Civic 
mathematics: A real-life general 
mathematics course. Mathematics 
Teacher, 87(6), 396-401 . 

“The Power of Numbers: ATeacher’s Guide 
to Mathematics in a Social Studies Context: 
An Interdisciplinary Curriculum” provides 
mathematical experiences in real-world 
contexts that help students interpret, 
experiment, communicate, and look for multiple 
solutions to complex problems. Thecurriculum 

uses mathematics to help students develop 
higher-orderthinking and communication skills. 
Real-world contexts give students a reason to 
team and remember mathematical skills and 
concepts and shows them how these ideas 
are applied in actual practice. Thematic 
contexts include polling, studying trends in 
census data, and designing a public rail 
transportation system for Los Angeles. Through 
these activities, students participate in 
discussions, interpret and analyze data, make 
decisions, and present their ideas. Topical 
chapters begin with an overview and include a 
list of mathematical concepts, skills, 
vocabulary, and materials involved in the 
activities. Handouts are provided at the end of 
each chapter. 

Gross, F. E. (1993). The power of 
numbers: A teacher’s guide to 
mathematicsinasocialstudiescontext: 

An interdisciplinary curriculum. 
Cambridge, MA: Educators for Social 
Responsibility (23 Garden Street, 
Cambridge, MA 02138). (ED 370 872) 

“Bringing Knowledge of Women 
Mathematicians into the Mathematics 
Classroom" describes an activity to attract 
and retain more female students in 
mathematics. Visits from women who do 
mathematics and information about noteworthy 
women mathematicians are brought into the 
mathematics classroom. A list of women 
mathematicians is included. 

Friedman, B. (1990, Fall). Bringing 
knowledge of women mathematicians 
into the mathematics classroom. 
Mathematics and ComputerEducation, 
24(3), 250-253. 

“Historical Digressions in Greek Geometry 
Lessons" attempts to combine the history of 
mathematics in ancient Greece with a course 



on theoretical geometry taught in Greek 
secondary schools. Three sections present 
the history of ancient Greek geometry, 
geometrical constructions using straightedge 
and compass, and an application of Ptolemy's 
theorem in solving ancient astronomy 
problems. 

Thomaidis, Y. (1991, June). Historical 
digressionsin Greekgeometry lessons. 

FortheLeamingof Mathematics, 11{2), 

37-43. 



“The Artist’s View of Points and Lines” 
promotes the idea that art can be used to 
present early concepts of geometry, including 
the notion ofinfinity. Discussed isthesymbiosis 
that exists between the artistic and 
mathematical viewsof points, lines, and planes. 
Geometric models in art and using art in the 
classroom are also discussed. 

Millman, R. S.. & Speranza, R. R. (1991, 
February). The artists view of points 
andlines. Mathematics Teacher, 84(2), 
133-138. 

“From the Ground Up: Modeling, 
Measuring, and Constructing Houses” is 

partof the Seeing and Thinking Mathematically 
in the Middle Grades series. In this unit students 
use mathematics to design and construct a 
model home from the ground up. Through the 
process of designing floor plans, constructing 
walls and roofs, and making cost estimates, 
students explore key concepts in geometry 
and measurement and engage in problem 
solving, communication, reasoning, and 
making connections. Appendices include 
reproducible blackline masters in both English 
and Spanish and sample student projects. 

• Education Development Center. (1 993). 
From the ground up: Modeling, 
measuring, and constructing houses. 
Portsmouth, NH: Heinemann. (SE055 
609) 

The harmonic mean, neglected in favor of the 
arithmetic and geometric means in modem 
mathematics, is defined and its historical 
relationship to music, as presented by 
Pythagoras, is described in “Mathematics— 
A Search for Harmony." Two geometric 
constructions present a picture of harmony, 
and an application in calculating the square 
root of a number is given. 



Arnold, S. (1991, December). 
Mathematics— A search for harmony. 
Australian Mathematics Teacher, 
47(4), 14-16. 

Vocational 

“Rates and Taxes" proposes lessons for 
algebra students using the context of tax 
calculations to team about the concepts of 
slope, splitfunctions, averages, rates, marginal 
rates, and percents. Students explore 
ramifications of possible tax revisions. 

Esty, W. W. (1992. May). Rates and 
taxes. Mathematics Teacher, 85(5), 
376-379. 

“Sharing Teaching Ideas: Career Posters” 
presents an activity in which students create 
posters by interviewing someone who uses 
mathematics in his or her job, describing an 
actual problem that person might have to 
solve, and writing a paragraph explaining the 
problem. The posters created by the students 
are then used in future mathematics lessons. 

Tibbs, P.,&Jordan,J.(1994, September). 
Sharing teaching ideas: Career 
posters. Mathematics Teacher, 87(6), 
410411. 

Note. The items listed here are drawn from a 
longerannotatedbibliographyofmathematical 
connections available from ERIC/CSMEE, 
1929 Kenny Road, Columbus, OH 43210- 
1080. For a complete list of publications in 
mathematics, science, and environmental 
education available from ERIC/CSMEE, call 
1-800-2764)462. 

Finding ERIC Documents 

ERIC documents (those having ED or SE 
numbers) can be read at any library holding an 
ERIC microfiche collection. Copies can be 
purchased from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS): 1 -800443- 
ERIC. 

For general questions about ERIC, the site 
of the nearest ERIC collection, or a list of 
current free and low-costpublications, contact 
ACCESS ERIC: 1-800-LET-ERIC. 
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mathematics education at The Ohio State 
University and is interested in Montessori 
methods and teacher education. 
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Of all of the reform recommendations being 
made by the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, making mathematical connec- 
tions is among the more difficult, yet most 
important to achieve, especially at the middle 
school level, wherestudents are first beginning 
to appreciate the real power of mathematics. 
Mathematical connections can relate mathe- 
matical topics to students' daily lives and to 
other mathematical topics but are probably 
most helpful in relating mathematics to other 
curriculum areas. These connections help stu- 
dents understand mathematics better and see 
it as a useful and interesting subject to study. 

This digest gives samples of activities 
appropriate for use in middle school classes to 
connect mathematics to other subjects. 
Resources are listed by subject area and are 
drawn from a longer annotated bibliography of 
mathematical connections available from 
ERICfCSMEE (see end note). 

Language Arts 

"Comparing Raisins: A Lesson With Fifth 
Graders (Writing in Math Class)” describes 
an activity in which fifth-grade students solved 
a problem and wrote a convincing argumentto 
prove their solution made sense. 

Bums. M. (1993, November-December). 
Comparing raisins: A lesson with fifth 
graders (Writing in math class). Writing 
Notebook: VisionsforLeaming, 11(2), 
40-41. 

"A Language Arts Approach to 
Mathematics" proposes the use of literature 
to introduce new mathematical concepts. 
Presents a story to develop the concept of 
grouping, and follows with 1 1 activities related 
to the story in which students use dramatization 
and manipulative materials to develop new 
groupings, predict outcomes, validate their 
predictions, and discuss findings, all directed 
toward developing the concept of place value. 

Nevin, M. L. (1992, November). A 
language arts approach to 
mathematics. Arithmetic Teacher, 
40(3), 142-146. 

“The Mathematics-Children’s-Literature 
Connection" describes three types of 
children's books for use in developing 
mathematical concepts. Discusses the 
characteristicsofa good mathematical concept 
book, methods of incorporating reading into 
mathematics class, and three examples of 
children's mathematical concept books. 



Includes a bibliography of 1 59 children’s trade 
booksselectedforintegrating into mathematics 
instruction. 

Gailey, S. K. (1993, January). The 
mathematics-chiidren's-literature 
connection. Arithmetic Teacher, 40(5), 
258-261. 

Using story writing to teach math gives students 
a chance to play with mathematical processes 
in a low-pressure way. By encouraging 

studentsto apply mathematical concepts within 

a narrative, teachers can see how well students 
understand the concepts. “Use the Muses 
forMath: Five Story-Making Activities That 
Boost Kids’ Math Skills" presents five story- 
making activities to enhance mathematics 
skills. 

Gregoiy, C. (1994, April). Use the muses 
for math: Five story-making activities 
that boost kids’ math skills. Instructor, 
103(B), 30-31. 

Science 

“Analyzing Energy and Resource 
Problems: An Interdisciplinary Approach 
to Mathematical Modeling” suggests ways 
in which mathematical models can be 
presented and developed in the classroom to 
promote discussion, analysis, and 
understanding of issues related to energy 
consumption. Five problems deal with past 
trends and future projections of availability of 
a nonrenewable resource— natural gas. 

Fishman, J. (1 993, November). Analyzing 
energy and resource problems: An 
interdisciplinary . approach to 
mathematical modeling. Mathematics 
Teacher, 86(8), 628-633. 

"IDEAS” presents activities that focus on 
gathering, using, and interpreting data about 
fingerprints as a basis for integrating 
mathematics and science. Patterns, 
classification, logical reasoning, and 
mathematical relationships are explored by 
making graphs, classifying fingerprints, and 
matching identical fingerprints. A parent- 
involvement activity sheet is included. 

Young, S. L. (1991, March). IDEAS. 
Arithmetic Teacher, 38(7), 24-33. 

“A Look at Project AIMS" describes features 
and offerings of Project AIMS (Activities 
Integrating Mathematics and Science) that 
rely on materials developed and written by 
teachers and use inexpensive, easily acquired 



equipmentandsupplies.Thefocus is on hands- 
on mathematics and science. Includes a brief 
critique of the program. 

Deal, D. (1994, January). Aiookat Project 
AIMS. School Science and 
Mathematics, 94(1), 11-14. 

“SSmiles" presents activities to supplement 
lessons on length and mass measurement or 
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Provides a lesson plan using aluminum foil to 
estimate unit measures, calculate the foil's 
thickness, and do an atom count 

Sunal, D. W„ & Tracy, D. M. (Eds.). 
(1992, January). SSmiles. School 
Science and Mathematics, 92(1), 40- 
44. 

Social Studies 

“Decimals, Rounding, andApportionment” 
discusses four historical methods by which 
seats in the House of Representatives are 



be used to reinforce operations involving 
decimal fractions and different rounding 
procedures. 

Meeks, K. I. (1992, October). Decimals, 
rounding, and apportionment. 
Mathematics Teacher, 85(7), 523-525. 
“Old Glory: A Practical Investigation Into 
Pattern" suggests that there has been 

suffidentinterestinthechanging arrangements 

of stars in the flag of the United States over the 
years tointroduce a mathematical investigation 
into the various possible patterns of stars. 

Selkirk, K. (1992, March). Old glory: A 
practical investigation into pattern. 
Mathematics in School, 21(2), 42-45. 

"Taking Multicultural Math Seriously: 
Perspectives” asserts that social 
mathematics, taught with a multicultural focus, 
provides opportunities to help children learn 
about cultural pluralism. Indudes three dass 
activities that require students to analyze and 
interpret numerical data about immigration 
and theethniccomposition of the United States. 

Shaw, C. C. (1993, September- 
October). Taking multicultural math 
seriously: Perspectives. Social 
Studies and the Young Learner, 6(1), 
31-32. 

“Using Biographies to Humanize the 
Mathematics Class”suggeststhreemethods 
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of introducing biographies of mathematicians 
into the classroom. Includes discussion and 
examples of the methods and lists birthdays of 
over. 120 mathematicians. The bibliography 
lists books written on various reading levels 
and includes five books devoted to women 
mathematicians. 

Voofich. E. D. {1993. September). 

Using biographies to humanize the 
mathematics class. Arithmetic 
Teacher, 4(1), 16-19. 



"Creative Learning Experiences in Math: 
Resource Guide 8" emphasizes the areas of 
elementary level mathematics, architecture, 
and visual arts, with secondary emphasis on 
language arts and creative writing. The major 
goals are to develop an understanrSng of how 
the arts can enhance mathematical concepts, 
to describe mathematical qualities through the 
app' cation of the arts, and to develop a 
sensitivity to the everyday uses of artistic 
forms in converting mathematical concepts 
into aesthetically pleasing concrete forms. 
Lesson plans are grouped into the areas of: (1 ) 
Measurement Form, Shape, and Building 
Models; (2) Math in Art and Poetry; (3) 
Computation; (4) Patterns and Shapes; (5) 
Descriptive Data, and (6) Graphing. 

Lee, R. T. (Ed.) (1989 ). Creative learning 
experiences m math: Resource guide 
8. Albany; New York State Department 
of Education. (Originally developed 
through the Arts in Education Program 
of the Plamedge Public Schools. 
Beth page. NY. Also sponsored by the 
New York Foundation fa the Arts). 
(ED308 079) 

“IDEAS” presents five activities fa the family 
and K-2. 3-4. 5-6. and 7-8 levels that focus on 
the connections between mathematics and 
music Activities examine the mathematical 
concepts of counting, estimation, 
measurement statutes, fractions, aid patterns 
involved in rhythm, beats in a measure, muse 
preference the muscal scale, and ra<So muse 
selection, includes reproducible worksheets. 

Moses. B. E.. & Proudfit. L. (1992, 
December) IDEAS. Arithmetic 
Teacher. 40(4). 215-225 

Thematic Units 

Having a garaen m the classroom offers 
students a chance to exolae plant life cycles, 
and provides a hands-on context for teatfling 
a wide vanety of basic subject area skiUs n 
science mathematics, sooal studies language 
arts health, and fine arts. “GrowLab: A 



Complete Guide to Gardening in the 
Classroom" is designed to help teachers in 
grades K-8 establish and maintain a garden in 
their classroom. Chaptertopics include setting 
up. choosing fluaescenttubes and containers, 
planting and transplanting, maintaining a 
healthy environment, controlling pests, 
preparing the garden for a long vacation, 
troubleshooting, cleaning and storing 
equipment and building enthusiasm within 
the school and community. Additional 
suggestions for developing curriculum 
activities, lessons, and experiments are also 
provided. Appendices contain reproducible 
activity worksheets, a list of yearly supplies, 
instructions for building a grow lab. and an 
annotated reference section that lists books, 
audiovisual materials, organizational 
resources, and suppliers of gardening 
equipment and seeds. 

Pranis, E., & Hale, J. (1 991 ). GrowLab: A 
c ompiete guide to gardening in the 
classroom. Burfngton, VT: National 
Gardening Association (180 Flynn 
Avenue. Burlington, VT 05401). 
(ED366512) 

"Learn & Play Olympic Sports: Curriculum 
Guide for Teachers, Grades 3, 4, and 5" 
features lesson pians that focus on the Olympic 
Games. The guide is part of a larger program 
sponsored by the Amateur Athletic Foundation 
of Los Angeles that is targeted at Southern 
Caiifomia students, ages 8-1 0, who were bom 
just before a after me 1984 Los Angeles 
Olympic Games. Lesson plans incorporate 
(he disciplines of mathematics, geography, 
language arts, science, social studies, and 
physical education. Examples are: 'Learning 

Geography Through the Olympic Flame Route" 

(geography) and "Calculating Calories and 
Energy Spent in Exercise" (mathematics). 

Moore C. (1992). Learn & play Olympic 
sports: Curriculum guide for teachers, 
grades 3 4, and 5. Los Angeles- 
Amateur Athletic Foundation of Los 
Angeles. (ED356187) 

Vocational 

“The Middle School Exploratory Vocational 
Wheel" presents eight models of the 
exploratory vocational wheel for middle aid 
junor high school and a collection of career 
deveiopmentactivitiesdesionedfainfusion in 
various curriculum areas.’ The wheel is a 
scheduling strategy that allows raddle school 
students to explae elements of several 
different occupations as classes rotate from 
course to course, forrrxng the basis for more 
m-oeotn teaming when students choose full 



courses of interest to them. Introductory 
material explains various configurations of the 
wrfieel, and diagrams illustrate eight models. 
Lesson plans for the career development 
activities or test practices* that follow are 
divided into five subject areas: science, social 
studies, mathematics, miscellaneous courses 
(fine arts, student services, vocational 
education), and language arts. Appendices 
list program course standards fa six wheels, 
maja concepts/content, laboratory activities, 
speaalnotes.and intended outcomes faeatfi. 

Florida State Department of Education. 
(1990). The middle school exploratory 
vocations/ wheel. T alahassee; Division 
of Vocational. Adult and Community 
Education (Bureau of Career 
Development and Educational 
Improvement, Florida Education 
Center, Talahassee. FL 32399-0400). 
(ED 357 285) 

“Real-Life Business Math at Enterprise 
Village" presents a program to introduce fifth 
graders to everyday economic life by 
constructing a true-to-Rfe simulation of an 
economic community. Students apply 
mathematical skiUs to managing a checking 
account calculating electric bills, and managing 
shops using computers. 

Esty. W. W. (1991, December). Rea Wife 
business math at Enterpnse Village. 
Arithmetic Teacher, 39(4), 10-14. 

Note. The items listed above are drawn from 
a longer annotated bibliography of 
mathematical connections available from 
ERIC/CSMEE, 1929 Kenny Road. Columbus, 
OH 43210-1080. For a complete list of 
publications in mathematics, science, and 
environmental education available from ERIC/ 
CSMEE. call 1-800-276-0462. 

Finding ERIC Documents 

ERIC documents (tnose having ED or 3E 
numbers) can be read atany library holding an 
ERIC microfiche collection. Copies can be 
purchased from the ERIC Document 
Reoroouction Service (EDRSi: 1-800-443- 
ERIC. 

For general questions about ERIC, the sits 
of the nearest ERIC collection, or a list of 
current free and low-cost publications, contact 
ACCESS ERIC: 1-800-LET-ERIC 



Michelle Reed is a doctoral student in 
mathematics education at The Ohio State 
University and is interested in Montessori 
methods and teacner education. 
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Of all of the reform recommendations being 
made by the National Council of Teachers of 
Mathematics, making mathematical 
connections is among the more difficult to 
achieve, yetis so helpful in motivating students 
in foeeariy grades. Mathematical connections 
can relate mathematical topics to students' 
daily lives and to other mathematical topics 
but are probably most important in relating 
mathematics toothercurriculum areas. These 
connections help students understand 
mathematics better and see it as a useful and 
interesting subject to study. 

This digest gives samples of activities 
appropriate for use in the early grades to 
connect mathematics to other subjects. 
Resources are listed by subject area and are 
drawn from a longer annotated bibliography of 
mathematical connections available from 
ERIC/CSMEE. 

Language Arts 

“A+B=1,2,3 (Language Arts/Mathematics 
Connection)” is a collection of teaching 
materials to connect language arts and 
mathematics. Materials in the collection 
include: (1) a statement of fundamental 
assumptions about language, literacy, and 
learning; (2) objectives for mathematics as 
communication; (3) discussion of a new 
approach to teaching mathematics that draws 
on the best features of language teaching; and 
(4) numerous class activities such as giving 
and following directions, techniques of shared 
reading, a place value mat, a description of 
learning logs, making a math story, collecting 
and organizing data, and examples of how 
poems can be part of a mathematics lesson. A 
220-item bibliography is included. 

Lim, J. A., &Abell-Victory, J. (1991 , May). 

A + B = 1, 2, 3 (Language arts/ 
mathematics connection). Workshop 
presented at the Annual Meeting of 
the International Reading Association, 
Las Vegas. NV. (ED 335 637) 

“Links to Literature: The Most Important 
Thing Is..." describes the use of Margaret 
Wise Brown's The Important Book to involve 
students in writing about defining qualities and 
attributes of geometric shapes. 

Bertheau, M., & Thiessen, D. (1994, 
October). Links to literature: The most 
importantthing is. . . . Teaching Children 
Mathematics. 1(2), 112-115. 



“Thinking About Fractions (Writing in 
Mathematics Class)” describes two activities 
in a second-grade class that use drawing and 
writing to explore fractions. 

Bums, M. (1992, November-December). 
Thinking about fractions (Writing in 
mathematics class). WritingNotebook: 
Visions for Learning, 10(2), 38, 43. 

“Using Language Arts to Promote 
Mathematics Learning" considers four 
language arts— speaking, listening reading, 
and writing— as activities that silence the 
development of mathematical concepts. 
Suggests ways language arts can he used in j 
learning difficult concepts such as missing 
addends, algorithms, number facts, and 
problem solving. Lists 39 references. 

Burton, G. M. (1992, Summer). Using 
languageartstopromote mathematics 
learning. Mathematics Educator, 3(2), 
26-31. 

Literaturethat explores mathematical concepts 
is a natural tool for attaining the goals of the 
NCTM Standards. “The Wonderful World of 
Mathematics: A Critically Annotated List 
of Children’s Books in Mathematics” 
provides reviews of approximately 500 books 
in mathematics for preschool through grade 6. 
Each review describes the content of the book 
and rates its usefulness in teaching 
mathematical concepts. The books are 
classified into four main categories: (1) early 
number concepts, (2) number extensions and 
connections, (3) measurement, and (4) 
geometry and spatial sense. Two indexes list 
the books by author and by title. 

Thiessen, D., & Matthias, M. (Eds.). 
(1992). The wonderful world of 
mathematics: A criticallyannotated list 
of children’s books in mathematics. 
Reston, VA: National Council of 
Teachers of Mathematics. (ED 355 
124) 

Science 

"Activities for Teaching K-6 Math/Science 
Concepts” is a revised edition of one of the 
products of a project, *T eaching Mathematics 
and Science Concepts, K-6,’ funded by the 
New York State Department of Education. 
This book contains lesson ideas that reflect 
the belief that science and mathematics are 
opposite sides of the same coin. Activities in 



thisbookiet( 1 )combineimportantmathematics 
and science in a single lesson; (2) have been 
tried out by classroom teachers and elementary 
school children; (3) involve ’hands-on’ 
activities; (4) use readily available, everyday 
materials; and (5) can be used as the basis for 
further activities. Included is a list of free and 
inexpensive materials that are useful in 
teaching science and mathematics and which 
include everything needed for the activities in 
this booklet The topics of geometry, shapes, 
foe earth, measuring, counting, inclined planes, 
work, gravity, friction, observing, classifying, 
angles, Jew point, probability, symmetry, 
variation in nature, metric system, data 
collecting, estimation, ratios, proportion, 
mek ig, freezing, graphs, inferring, patterns, 
feeding and locomotionof animals, adaptations 
in animals, volume, ground water, and water 
supply are presented. A section ’Sources of 
Further Ideas* contains a brief list of 
professorial journals, teacher idea/reference 
books, and curriculum projects, along with a 
list of useable junk. 

Farmer. W. A, & Farrell, M. A. (1989). 
ActMtiesfbrteachingK nath/science 
concepts. Bowling Green, OH: School 
Science and Mathematics Association 
(126 Life Sciences Building, Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, 
OH 43403-0256). (ED 347 051) 

“IDEAS” connects science and mathematics 
in a series of activities related to foe heart. 
Worksheets designedformultiplegrade levels 
investigate (1) How Big Is Your Heart? (levels 
K-2); (2) Every Beat of Your Heart (levels 34); 
(3) What’s the Beat? (levels 5-6), and (4) 
Heartifacts (levels 7-8). Extensions of the 
activities are discussed. 

Passarello, L. M., & Fennell, F. (1992, 
February). IDEAS . ArkhmeticTeacher, 
39(6), 32-39. 

“SSMiles” presents five integrated 
mathematics and science lessons in which 
students investigate foe characteristics, 
behavior, lifecycles, and motion of 
mealworms and the feasibility of raising 
mealworms for profit Purpose, time, 
materials needed, procedures, and 
extensions for each activity are discussed. 

Tracy, D. M. (Ed.). (1993, October). 
SSMiles. School Science and 
Mathematics, 93(6), 332-337. 
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Social Studies 

"Data Buddies: Primary-Grade Mathe- 
maticians Explore Data” describes a project 
for first- and second-graders involving 
gathering and interpreting survey data from a 
studentthey have nevermetin orderto identify 
the student at the end of the project Includes 
sample curricular goals and instructional 
strategies. 

Bloom, S. J. (1994, October). Data 
buddies: Primary-grade mathema- 
ticians explore data. TeachingChildr&. 
Mathematics, 1{2). 80-86. 

“Early Childhood Corner: Calendar 
Reading: A Tradition That Begs 
Remodeling" describes the construction of a 
children's calendarfor use in school, including 
development of time concepts, developing 
event recording systems, daily and weekly 
schedulesof events, multiple-weekschedules 
of events, and a day-date calendar. 

Schwartz, S. L. (1994, October). Early 
childhood comer Calendar reading: A 
tradition that begs remodeling. 
Teaching Children Mathematics, 1(2), 
104-109. 

“Social Math: Teacher’s Resources” 
presents recommended resources for 
implementing activities in social mathematics, 
an instructional approach created by combining 
numerical information with social studies 
concepts. Describes ways to generate 
historical timelines, create family histories, 
and collect and interpret numerical data. 

Porter, P. (Ed.). (1993, September- 
October). Social math: Teacher’s 
resources. Social Studies and the 
Young Learner, 6(1), 25-27. 

“World Cultures in the Mathematics Class" 
introduces a cultural perspective into the 
teaching of mathematics. Describes the 
mathematical practices of African peoples and 
of the indigenous peoples of the Americas in 
relationship to numbers and numeration, 
design and pattern, architecture, and games 
of chance and skill. 

Zaslavsky, C. (1 991 , June). World cultures 
in the mathematics class. For the 
Learning of Mathematics, 11(2), 32- 
36. 

Arts 

"IDEAS" presents a thematic approach to 
curriculum that enables students to connect 
topics and supports meaningful inquiry. 
Presents fouractivities for levels K-2, 34, 5-6, 
and 7-8 in which students explore problems of 



interest involving the theme of construction 
and architecture. Includes reproducible 
worksheets. 

Brahier. D. (Ed.). (1993, February). 
IDEAS. Arithmetic Teacher, 40(6), 325- 
337. 

“Math in Motion: Origami inth * Classroom” 
presents techniques and activities to teach 
mathematics using origami paper folding. Part 
1 includes a history of origami, mathematics 
and origami, and careers using mathematics. 
Parts2and3introduce paperfolding concepts 
and teaching techniques, including low-budget 
paperresources. Part 4 includes a lesson plan 
guide and interdisciplinary cross-reference 
chart Part 5 includes paper-folding projects 
and activities using the square, rectangle, and 
triangle. Part 6 offers cultural and educational 
enrichment activities, including math journals, 
thought-of-the-week quotations, Japanese fan, 
haiku, fortune cookie recipe, Japanese 
vocabulary of numbers and common words, 
tangram puzzles, origami mobile, the thousand 
cranes story, and a cooperative learning activity 
about diagramming. Teacher scripts are 
included with some lessons. Staff development 
family, and student workshops are also 
available. 

Pearl, B. (1994). Math in motion: Hands- 
on math: Origami in the classroom. 
Newport Beach,CA:Author(2417\/ista 
Hogar. Newport Beach. CA 97660). 
(714)721-0633. (SE054376) 

“Word Problems and the Language 
Connection” presents the method of 
employing student-written playlets and a 
technique called 'stage freeze" to help students 
identify appropriate operations during problem 
solving. Provides five sample playlets, a 
description of the method, and several benefits 
from using the method. 

Matz. K. A.. & Leier, C. (1992, April). 
Word problems and the language 
connection. Arithmetic Teacher, 39(8), 
14-17. 

Thematic Approach 

“Empowering Students With The Math 
Connection’” discussesachildren'stelevision 
show, The Math Connection, which shows 
connections between mathematics and daily 
pursuits of local workers and tries to improve 
attitudes of students and teachers towards 
mathematics. Describes the content and 
structure and the open-ended problems on 
which students work to prepare for the show. 

Rosnick, P. (1994, May). Empowering 
students with The Math Connection.” 
Arithmetic Teacher, 41(9), 513-517. 



“Math Safari” describes a mathematical, 
scientific, geographic, informational adventure 
for fourth-grade students. It integrates all 
curriculum areas and other skills by using 
information children mustfind in books to pose 
math problems about animals. It encourages 
cooperative learning, critical reading, analysis, 
and use of research skils. 

Nelson, V., & Stanko, A. (1992, August). 

Math safari. Learning, 21(1), 4345. 

“Wet and Wild Water" uses a thematic 
approach to show the integration of subjects 
(reading, mathematics, language arts.sdence/ 
fine arts) and skills to create a context for 
learning. There are six major topics in the 
guide, each with subtopics: (1) Getting Your 
Feet Wet— An Introduction to Water; (2) Fishy 
Business— Applying Economics; (3) The Big 
Splash— Water Sports. Athletes, and Water 
Animals; (4) Where in the World-Famous 
Explorers of the Past; (5) Water Mysteries— 
Myths, Legends, and Strange Occurrences 
(Loch Ness Monster and Atlantis); and (6) Join 
Hands for Tomorrow’s Water— Global 
Responsibflity. Undereach topicis an indication 
of the core knowledge required, a description 
of the activity, directionsfora waterexperiment, 
and a list of books and resources for the 
teacher. 

Indiana State Department of Education. 

(1990). Wet and wild water. 

Indianapolis: Center for School 

Improvement and Performance. 

(ED338478) 

Note. The items listed above are drawn from 
a longer annotated bibliography of 
mathematical connections available from 
ERIC/CSMEE. 1929 Kenny Road. Columbus, 
OH 43210-1080. For a complete list of 
publications in mathematics, science, and 
environmental education available from ERIC / 
CSMFE, call 1-800-276-0462. 

Finding ERIC Documents 

ERIC documents (those having ED or SE 
numbers) can be read at any library holding an 
ERIC microfiche collection. Copies can be 
purchased from the ERIC Document 
Reproduction Service (EDRS): 1-800443- 
ERIC. 

For general questions about ERIC, the site 
of the nearest ERIC collection, or a list of 
currentfreeand low-cost publications, contact 
ACCESS ERIC: 1-800-LET-ERIC. 



Michelle Reed is a doctoral student in 
mathematics education at The Ohio State 
University and is interested in Montessori 
methods and teacher education. 
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In the midst of our national quest for 
what students should know and be able to 
do in science, what is the bottom line for 
teachers? What should teachers know 
and be able to do in the science class- 
room? The following questions and an- 
swers are intended to highlight the key 
features of the science education reform 
movement as it relates to curricula and 
classroom practice. Reform of science 
and mathematics education has been on 
the national agenda for over a decade, and 
key leaders have offered their perspec- 
tives of progress to date (Rutherford, 1 996; 
Strassenburg, 1996; Vos, 1996). Theideas 
presented here have been gleaned from 
the National Science Education Standards 
(National Research Council, 1996) and 
the Benchmarks for Science Literacy 
(American Association for the Advance- 
ment of Science, 1993) Both documents 
elaborate ideas emerging from Project 
2061 (Rutherford & Ahlgren, 1990) and 
other efforts that have focused on the 
science knowledge and skills literate citi- 

What are benchmarks 
and standards? 

Both benchmarks and standards are 
commonly defined as reference points for 
judging quality, but the Benchmarks and 
Standards documents differ in form and 
purpose. The Benchmarks are intended to 
serve as curriculum design tools to help 
schools promote science literacy, 
specifying the levels of understanding 
and ability that all students are expected to , 
reach along the way to becoming literate 
in science. The Standards complement 
the Benchmarks by going beyond science 
content considerations to provide frames 
of reference for judging the quality of 
teaching, professional development, 
assessment, science education programs, 
and educational systems. 

What are benchmarks 
and standards not? 

• They are not “regulations” to specify 
uniform programs based on a particular 
curriculum, philosophy, or instructional 
approach, but rather can be interpreted 
and implemented in a variety of ways. 

• They do not imply that separate science 



teaching units should support each other 
in isolation. 

• They do not diminish the responsibility 
of local and state agencies to design, 
select, and implement curriculum 
materials, instructional practices, and 
assessment strategies (BSCS, 1995). 

What are the goals and purposes of 
Standards and Benchmarks ? 

The main goal is scientific literacy 
for all. It is proposed that teachers know 
their students well enough to adapt 
curricula and teaching so that all students 
leam. This is not a lowering of standards, 
so that all can succeed, but rather a defining 
of standards so that all students accomplish 
the same learnings through various means. 

It is recognized (Benchmarks, p. 317) that 
“in the real and imperfect world, ‘all’ 
cannotpossibly be absolute. When pressed 
for an operational definition, we have 
settled for 4 at least 90 % of all future 
adults will have acquired at least 90 % of 
the knowledge and skills recommended 
in [Science for all Americans ]. m 

The Standards provide maps for: 

• Students to establish their own goals 
for learning. 

• Teachers to develop curricula with 
improved content, teaching methods, 
and assessment. 

• Science supervisors to create coherent, 
integrated, long-term action plans. 

• Institutions of higher education to refine 
programs for learning science through 
inquiry. 

• School administrators to plan adequate 
resources for classrooms and 
professional development of teachers. 

• Those who work in museums, zoos, 
and science centers to establish learning 
environments. 

• Parents and community members to 
support excellence in education. 

• The scientific community to provide 
unique support to teachers and students. 

• Business and industry to provide 
guidance and resources in developing 
programs. 

• Legislate* s to mold policies and funding 
priorities 

Benchmarks complement the 
Standards by addressing the content that 



students are expected to master at certain 
grade levels while giving coherence to the 
whole. Benchmarks can be used by: 

• Teacher groups, administrators, school- 
board members, parents, interested 
citizens, and scientists to relate science 
literacy to the school setting. 

• Committees of teachers and specialists 
to measure the curriculum and make 
improvements. 

• Developers of curriculum to create 
materials. 

• Test writers to develop appropriate 
materials and assessment techniques. 

• Institutions of higher learning to 
prepared teachers. 

• Researchers to pinpoint areas where 
further studies are needed. 

Haven’t we done this before? 

Yes, but it didn’t work. We need to 
do more than update science content. For 
this reason, the Standards emphasize 
teaching, assessment, program, and system 
as well as content. The Standards soften 
the boundaries between traditional subject 
matter categories and emphasize con- 
nections through conceptual themes such 
as systems, evolution, cycles, and energy. 
Also, the Standards require students to 
know fewer details; key concepts and 
thinking skills are emphasized over 
specialized vocabulaiy andmemorization. 
The Standards introduce some relatively 
uncommon topics such as the nature of 
scientific enterprise, the history of science 
and technology, and how science, mathe- 
matics, and technology relate to society. 

What’s the real agenda 

behind these projects? 

To some extent the Standards are 
reactions to dissatisfaction with the status 
quo. Earlier reforms did not address 
science literacy for all students and were 
considered by some to be ill articulated 
and short-sighted. Benchmarks and 
Standards represent efforts by diverse 
collaborative communities to plot a new 
course for science education and produce 
long term changes. 

A key aphorism from Project 2061 is 
“less is more," since we cannot hope to 
teach the entire body of science content 
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knowledge. We must help students see 
the big picture and work with important 
constructs, models, and theories to develop 
both critical reasoning skills and deeper 
understanding of the processes as well as 
the essential content of science. 

The movement to standards-based 
education is widespread. Many 
professional organizations representing 
different content areas have published, 
or are currently working on, national 
standards for their disciplines. 

How do guidelines regarding 
science content compare between 

Benchmarks and Standards ? 

In addition to science, the Benchmarks 
descri be goals in social studies, mathematics, 
and technology that are not included in the 
Standards . Otherwise, “the many 

individuals who developed the content 
standards sections of thc...Standards made 
independent use and interpretation of the 
statements of what all students should know 
and be able to do that [were] published in 
Science for All Americans and Benchmarks " 
(NRC, 1996, p.15). 

How might Benchmarks and 
Standards influence state and district 
curricula, and individual teachers? 

Science for All Americans and the 
Benchmarks have strongly influenced state 
and local science curriculum frameworks. 
Educators and legislators at the state and 
local levels have acknowledged the need 
to reform science education and design 
curricula to help students understand 
essential concepts to become prepared to 
play a part in national and global 
economies. Teachers will be seeing 
curriculum guidelines and learning 
objectives that bear striking resemblance 
to those found in the Benchmarks. Since 
the National Science Teachers Association 
has endorsed the Standards , further 
adjustments to state and local frameworks 
are likely in upcoming years. 

How do we measure progress 
towards achieving Benchmarks 
and Standards ? 

Since both the Benchmarks and the 
Standards are intended only as resources 
or guidelines from which to create coherent 
and comparable state frameworks and 
local curricula, it will be up to each state, 
district, school, and teacher to assess and 
evaluate achievement of their selected 
standards. The National Assessment of 
Educational Progress has been testing 



randomly selected students across grade 
levels and disciplines throughout the 
country for some years. It seems likely 
that some similar means of assessing the 
educational system and discipline-based 
knowledge and skills will continue. 

The Standards include consideration 
of assessment issues. Project 206 1 is also 
developing additional resources which will 
include various means of assessment for 
reaching specific benchmarks and overall 
scientific literacy. 

How is professional development 

addressed by the Benchmarks 
and Standards? 

The Benchmarks do not address 
professional development issues. The 
Standards include a chapter on 
professional development issues relating 
to (1) learning science, (2) learning to 
teach science, (3) learning to learn, and 
(4) the characteristics of quality 
professional development programs at all 
levels. A description of what is to be 
learned by educators, and how learning 
opportunities would be best designed, is 
provided for each of the four dimensions. 

I already have learning objectives for my 
classes. Do I need to rewrite my lessons? 

Teachers can use the Benchmarks to 
compare and contrast their lessons and 
objectives with those advocated by the 
reform movement. The Benchmarks pro- 
vide what is needed to produce guidelines 
for what students should know at each 
level, grades K-12. It outlines what should 
be introduced, in all major disciplines, at 
every educational stage. The Standards , 
Chapter 7, emphasizes the importance for 
teachers to re-evaluate their objectives 
and teaching methods. Consistency, rele- 
vance, and integration of math and science 
are key issues under these standards. 

Selected Internet Resources 

National Academy Press 
http://www. nap. edu/readingroom/ 
books/nses/ 

Full text of the Standards online 
along with ordering information. 

American Association for the 
Advancement of Science 
http://www.aaas.org/project 206 1 / 
2061main.htm 

The homepage for Project 2061 . 

National Science Teachers Association 
http://207.22.23 1.50/nstajssandc/ 
Information on the Scope, Sequence 



and Coordination project. The NSTA 
home page is: http://www.nsta.org/ 

Eisenhower National Clearinghouse 
http://www.enc.org/online/ 

Online documents include many articles 
on education standards. 

Related Materials 
http://www.ed.gov/pubs/IASA/ 
newsletters/standards/ 

Newsletters on issues in school reform, 
many relating to setting and meeting 
educational standards. 

Developing Educational Standards 
http://putwest.boces.org/standards.html 
An annotated list of Internet sites with 
educational standards and curriculum 
frameworks documents by stale or 
subject matter. 
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"It is difficult to understand why so many people must struggle 
with concepts that are actually simpler than most of the ideas 
they deal with every day. It is far easier to calculate a percent- 
age than it is to drive a car/ (Dewdney 1993, p. 1) To many 
people, the words "math" and "simple" do not belong in the 
same sentence. Math has such an aura of difficulty around it 
that even people who are quite competent in other areas of life 
are not ashamed to admit they can’t "do" math, bmumeracy is 
more socially acceptable and tolerated than illiteracy (Dewdney 
1993; Withnall 1995). Rather than discussing specific ways to 
teach math to adults, this Digest looks at emerging perspectives 
on numeracy and their social, cultural, and political implications 
as a context for new ways of thinking about adult numeracy 
instruction. 

What Is Numeracy? 

Numeracy involves the functional, social, and cultural dimen- 
sions of mathematics. Numeracy is the type of math skills need- 
ed to function in everyday life, in the home, workplace, and 
community (Withnall 1995). Although not always recognized as 
such, math is used in many everyday situations — cooking , shop- 
ping, crafts, financial transactions, traveling, using VCRs and 
microwave ovens, interpreting information in the media, taking 
medications. Different people need different sets of math skills, 
and their numeracy needs change in response to changes in life 
circumstances, such as buying a car or house or learning a new 
hobby (Gal 1993; Withnall 1995). Like literacy, numeracy "is 
not a fixed entity to be earned and possessed once and for all" 
(Steen 1990, p. 214), nor a skill one either has or doesn’t have. 
Instead, people’s skills are situated along a continuum of differ- 
ent purposes for and levels of accomplishment with numbers. 

Beyond daily living skills, numeracy is now being defined as 
knowledge that empowers citizens for life in their particular 
society (Bishop et al. 1993). Thus, numeracy has economic, 
social, and political consequences for individuals, organizations, 
and society. Low levels of numeracy limit access to education, 
training, and jobs; on the job, it can hinder performance and 
productivity. Lack of numeracy skills can cause overdependence 
on experts and professionals and uncritical acceptance of charla- 
tans and the claims of pseudoscience (Dewdney 1993). Inability 
to interpret numerical information can be costly financially; it 
can limit full citizen participation and make people vulnerable to 
political or economic manipulation. Like people with low levels 
of literacy, those lacking numeracy skills sometimes manage to 
avoid using math, relying on social support networks and coping 
tricks adapted to their environment (Steen 1990). 

Math Myths . . . and Real-Life Numeracy 

Why do people avoid math, and why does such a seemingly ab- 
stract subject arouse such high emotions? Many myths cloud the 
perception of math and numeracy (Bishop et al. 1993; Gal 1992; 
Willis 1992); the realities are discussed in this section. 



Numeracy is culturally based and socially constructed . The 
math mystique is fedJby stereotypes suggesting that white males 
and Asians are innately better at math and that math originated 
in Western civilization (Zaslavsky 1994). However, a new 
field — ethnomathematics — is emerging to refute these ideas. Re- 
searchers in this field are demonstrating that all cultures have 
math and use it (like language) as a system for making meaning 
of the world (j Numeracy in Focus 1995). Math principles and 
numeracy practices are not universal. Like literacy, numeracy 
is a set of cultural practices that reflect the particular values of 
the social, cultural, and historical context (Joram, Resnick, and 
Gabriele 1994). From the mental math of bazaar merchants to 
the navigational practices of South Pacific islanders to the astro- 
nomical calculations of ancient Mayans, "an enormous range of 
mathematical techniques and ideas have been developed in all 
parts of the world" (Bishop et al. 1993, p. 6). Some math activ- 
ities are widely practiced across cultures— counting, measuring, 
locating, designing, playing (gambling, guessing), and explain- 
ing— -but there are cultural differences in these "universal* activi- 
ties (ibid.). Academic math may look the same in many socie- 
ties because a competitive economic and political ethic demands 
a competitive math curriculum and dominant cultures may have 
imposed their math forms on other societies (ibid.). 

Math reflects a particular way of thinking. Why is a computer 
program considered "real” math and the calculations in knitting 
a sock are not (Zaslavsky 1994)? Why do people think that 
math requires special intelligence or a "math mind"? As a par- 
ticular way of thinking about the world, the math of a particular 
culture or group can be used as a gatekeeper to restrict access to 
professions, disproportionately keeping out nondominant groups 
such as women and minorities (Willis 1992). The behavior and 
attitudes of the dominant group become the norm against which 
others are measured. Those whose ways of thinking are attuned 
to this kind of math succeed where it is used in school and work. 
Those who think in other ways may be considered lacking in 
math ability, prompting Willis to ask whether math anxiety is 
innate or culturally induced. Because math (and numeracy) re- 
lates to specific cultural contexts, different cultural groups have 
different mathematical strengths. Although academic math is 
used to regulate access to higher education and occupations, aca- 
demic aptitudes and skills are not necessarily those needed on the 
job or in life (Gal 1992). 

Numeracy reflects cultural values . Math is often seen as ab- 
stract and neutral. In reality, it is a discourse— a way of talking 
or thinking— that people use to give meaning to the world and 
therefore it reflects a particular world view (Numeracy in Focus 
1995). For example, consumer education typically uses math to 
teach about credit, budgeting, and money management. Implicit 
in these uses of math are the assumptions of a market economy 
about value for money, investment, and consumption—* hidden 
curriculum whose values are not shared by all cultures (ibid.). 

Numeracy is not just about numbers . Numeracy is a socially 
based activity that requires the ability to integrate math and 
communication skills (Withnall 1995). It is intricately linked to 
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language: words are the tools for translating numerical code and 
giving it meaning. Words can have everyday meanings as well 
as math meanings: for example, "and” is a conjunction, but in 
math it can also mean "plus.” Some words are math specific: 
numerator, multiplicand, divisor. Interpretation of these words 
can cause confusion for people with low literacy levels or those 
attempting to become numerate in a second language. 

Math evolves and changes. Despite the myth that mathematical 
principles are fixed for all time, new discoveries and theories 
about math continue to emerge. The uses of math in the world 
evolve as societal needs change. For example, computers are 
changing the need for some kinds of math skills and creating the 
need for others (Bishop et al. 1993). 

Numeracy is about procedural, practical knowledge . This type 
of knowledge is perceived as less important or prestigious than 
abstract, theoretical knowledge. Practical, everyday math is 
considered the * lower end” of the mathematical hierarchy. 

Numeracy involves different ways of solving problems . There 
is not just one way to get the one right answer. "The students 
found it helpful to discuss the sort of strategies they use in their 
real lives. The reinforcement of these strategies not being 
wrong gave them a lot of confidence. The students were con- 
vinced that there was only one way to carry out a process in 
maths" (Halliday and Marr 1995, p. 75). In traditional teaching, 
the teacher/authority hands down knowledge to blank-slate stu- 
dents who memorize multiplication tables and formulas and 
mechanically apply rules to solve problems. However, real- 
world problems are not as cut and dried as textbook math 
(Zaslavsky 1994). Intuition, mnemonics, tricks, and other 
"home-grown" problem-solving methods can complement ab- 
stract, formal approaches (ibid.). 

Implications for Adult Education 

Numeracy has an uncertain place in adult basic education. In- 
structors (often volunteers) are not always prepared to teach 
math and may even share some of their students’ anxieties about 
it. Adult math instruction often focuses on preparation for the 
General Educational Development Test, which is based on high 
school math and perhaps "cannot serve as a complete road map 
for what adult numeracy provision should encom pass " (Gal 
1992, p. 22). The concepts of numeracy and math explored in 
this digest suggest that numeracy instruction should be based on 
the belief that everyone can do math and everyone uses numer- 
acy practices that may go unrecognized. Taking a broad view 
of numeracy, educators take learners’ existing reasoning skills, 
experience, and literacy and language abilities as the context for 
what learners need to learn (ibid.). 

Literacy and numeracy should be linked and contextualized. 
Math is better understood if learned in familiar contexts that may 
provide cues to enhance problem solving. Familiar contexts may 
make math more accessible for those who have been alienated 
from it ( Numeracy in Focus 1995). Having learners keep jour- 
nals develops language and math skills together, helps them ver- 
balize their thought processes, and enables them to express emo- 
tional reactions and feelings about math (Halliday and Marr 
1995). Contextualized math applies a constructivist approach to 
learning, in which people relate new knowledge to what they al- 
ready know, construct their own understanding, and make new 
meanings. This approach can help learners recognize the math 
characteristics of everyday situations (Gal 1992). Contextualized 



math can also help those learners with different ways of think- 
ing. Individual learning style preferences should be considered 
in numeracy instruction (Zaslavsky 1994). 

Adult educators should also consider their philosophical approach 
to education as well as numeracy. Critical numeracy means 
that learners empowered with functional skills can participate 
fully in civic life, skeptically interpret advertising and govern- 
ment statistics, and take political and social action. In opposition 
to the perspective that blames innumerate people for their own 
difficulties, educators can use language, literacy, and numeracy 
as vehicles for examining how society positions people and treats 
them differently (Shore et al. 1993). 

Teaching from the perspective of adult education as a tool for 
social justice, instructors seek to change the system in which 
math serves as a barrier and to "equip people with the knowl- 
edge and tools that will enable them to examine and criticize the 
economic, political, and social realities of their lives" (Zaslavsky 
1994, p. 217). An inclusive approach to instruction recognizes 
the different power relations in the way math and numeracy are 
viewed and used and seeks to give people a voice and more con- 
trol over life circumstances (Shore et al. 1993). At the same 
time, educators can also empower learners with the numeracy 
skills needed to function in the technological society and work- 
place. As more learners acquire those skills, the cultural prac- 
tices that are numeracy as well as the way math serves society 
can be changed. 
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Science Reasoning Ability of Community College Students 
by Tronie Rifkin and John Harry Georgakakos 



The development of science 
reasoning ability in individuals has been 
shown to be correlated with a multitude 
of variables, some related directly or 
indirectly to Piaget's cognitive theory of 
development (Inhclder and Piaget. 
1958). Prior knowledge (Resnick and 
Gclman, 1985). processing capacity 
(Finegold and Mass (1985). cognitive 
styles (Stuessy. 1989). age (Helgeson. 
1992). sex (Hernandez. Marek. and 
Renner. 1984). IQ (Lawson, 1982). 
culture (Cherian. Kibria. Kariuki. and 
Mwamwenda, 1988), SES (Acuna. 
1983). majority/minority status (Lawson 
and Bealer. 1984). as well as a number 
of individual aptitude (Owen. 1987). 
achievement, and personality factors 
(Cloutier and Goldschmid. 1976) have 
all been found to influence the 
development of science reasoning. 
Many of these variables are pre-existing 
attributes students bring with them to 
the college campus. However, limited 
efforts have been made to discover what 
influences the development of science 
reasoning ability once the student 
enrolls in a course of study at a two-year 
institution. 

This Digest presents a 1991 study 
of science reasoning development in 
students at Riverside City College. The 
results of the study point to the 
importance of science in the curriculum 
and of academic involvement in the 
sciences for the development of 
students' science reasoning ability. 

Defining and Assessing Science 
Reasoning 

Steussy (1984) presents a 
definition of science reasoning which . 
stems from the concepts inherent in 
Piaget’s formal operations stage. For 
Steussy, 

"Scientific reasoning is used to denote 
consistent, logical thought patterns 
which are employed during the process 



of scientific inquiry that enable 
individuals to propose relationships 
between observed phenomena; to design 
experiments which test hypotheses 
concerning the proposed relationships; 
to determine all possible alternatives 
and outcomes; to consider probabilities 
of occurrences: to predict logical 
consequences; to weight evidence, or 
proof: and to use a number of instances 
to justify a particular conclusion" (p. 2). 

This definition of science 
reasoning ability also parallels the 
approach taken by American College 
Testing (ACT) in the development of 
the Science Reasoning Test the 
instrument used in this study. The test is 
one dement of a battery of tests called 
the Collegiate Assessment of Academic 
Proficiency (CAAP), which measures 
selected general education skills 
typically obtained by students in the 
first two-years of college (ACT. 1991). 
The Science Reasoning Test was 
determined appropriate for this study 
specifically because many of the 
components found in Stuessy's (1984) 
definition of science reasoning mirror 
the content of the test. In addition, the 
test is designed to evaluate the 
development of science reasoning 
ability among students who matriculate 
through both science and non-science 
courses. 

College and Sample 

This study was conducted at 
Riverside City College (RCC), located 
in southern California. RCC offers 
comprehensive lower division, transfer- 
oriented curricula in the liberal arts and 
sciences along with a wide range of 
certified occupational programs and 
courses in continuing and 
developmental education. 

This study reports the findings 
from two samples of RCC students. 
One sample, the college-wide sample. 



consisted of student volunteer subjects 
(N-843) from across the campus who 
were enrolled in one of 55 courses. The 
second sample, the science-oriented 
group, was a sub-set of the college-wide 
sample and made up of students who 
took at least one science course 
(N*494) at RCC. 

Research Design 

Students participating in the study 
were asked to complete the CAAP 
Science Reasoning Test twice. The pre- 
test was administered at the beginning 
of the 1991 fail semester. The post-test 
was administered at the conclusion of 
the 1991 fell semester. 

Regression analyses were 
conducted to determine the factors that 
influence the development of science 
reasoning from pre-test to post-test 

Results from the College-Wide 
Sample 

Analyses of the college-wide 
responses from pre- to post-test 
administration of the CAAP Science 
Reasoning Test offer the following 
results: 

1 . The science curriculum at the college 
serves as a positive influence for the 
development of students’ science 
reasoning ability. 

2. The positive effect of taking science 
courses on a student's science reasoning 
ability increases with the number of 
science units taken. 

3. Calculus-based physics courses 
strongly influence the development of 
science reasoning ability. 

4. Training in undergraduate 
psychology contributes positively to 
students’ science reasoning 
development while training in history 
appears to have the opposite effect. 
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While reasons for this are not exactly 
clear, evidence indicates that the course 
contents and methods in psychology are 
more congruent with science offerings, 
in particular life sciences. 

Results from the Science-Oriented 
Sample 

The results for the science- 
oriented sample are similar to those for 
the college-wide sample. New and 
additional findings to highlight are: 

1 . A background in college humanities 
courses favorably influences science 
reasoning ability*. 

2. Physics courses contribute most to 
the development of science-reasoning. 

3. The introductory chemistry course 
had a negative impact on science 
reasoning. 

Conclusion 

The present research was an 
exploratory study into the nature of 
science reasoning ability of community 
college students. It provides us with an 
understanding of the positive and 
negative influences on the development 
of science reasoning in community 
college students It also provides a 
vivid demonstration of the applicability 
of the theory of student involvement and 
the importance of science in the 
cuniculum. 

During the past decade a number 
of researchers have placed high priority 
on increasing student involvement in 
learning as a means to academic 
achievement (Chickering & Gamson. 
1987; Astin. 1987: The Study Group on 
the Conditions of Excellence in 
American Higher Education. 1984). 
According to Astin's theory of student 
involvement. "Students learn by 
becoming involved" ( 1 987. p. 133-134). 
Quite simply put. the greater the amount 
of physical and psychological energy a 
student devotes to an academic 
experience the greater will be the 
dividends paid by that experience in 
terms of the talent development of the 
student. Applied to the development of 
science reasoning ability, student 
involvement implies that a student 
highly involved in the sciences will tend 
to develop energy to devote to studying 
and other experiences related to the 
sciences. The outcome of this 
involvement is an increase in science 
reasoning ability'. This study discovered 
that this is indeed the case. Another 
conclusion drawn from this study is that 
science is a component of tne 



curriculum that plays an important role 
in community college students* progress 
in developing reasoning ability—a very 
encouraging premise upon which to 
develop future curricula. 
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Nothing in Biology Makes Sense Except in 
the Light of Evolution. T. Dobzhansky 

What seemed like a provocative statement 
twenty years ago has become firmly established 
as a unifying idea in biology education. 
Speaking at a convention of the National 
Association of Biology Teachers, Dobzhansky 
(1973)pomted out the remarkable diversity of 
life and the striking unity of life, both made 
more intelligible by the theory of evolution. 
He went on to say: 

Seen in the light of evolution , biology is, 
perhaps , intellectually the most satisfying 
and inspiring science. Without that light 
it becomes a pile of sundry facts — some of 
them interesting or curious but making 
no meaningful picture as a whole. 

Evolution was also identified as the unifying 
theme of biology by the American Society of 
Zoologists (Moore, 1984);theSociety’sproject 
to improve teaching at the college level first 
focused on evolutionary biology. 

More recently, the National Research 
Council (NRC) (1996) identified evolution as 
a major unifyingideain science that transcends 
disciplinary boundaries; a powerful idea to be 
used across all grade levels to guide instruction 
and align the curriculum. Biological evolution 
was also listed as one of the six content areas 
in the life sciences that are important for all 
high school students to study. Following are 
the concepts and principles associated with 
this content standard (p. 185): 

• Species evolve overtime. Evolution is the 
consequence of the interactions of (1) the 
potential for a species to increase its numbers. 
(2 uhe genetic variability of offspringdue to 
mutatiofi and recombination of genes, (3) a 
finite supply of the resources required for 
life, and (4) the ensuing selection by the 
environment of those offspring better able 
to survive and leave offspring. 

• The great diversity of organisms is the result 
of more than 3.5 billion years of evolution 
that has filled every available niche with life 
forms. 

• Natural selection and its evolutionary 
consequence provide a scientific explanation 
for the fossil record of ancient life forms, as 
well as for the striking molecular similarities 
observed among the diverse species of living 

• organisms. 

• The millions of different species of plants, 
animals, and microorganisms that live on 
earth today are related by descent from 
common ancestors. 



• Biological classifications are based on how 
organisms are related. Organisms are 
classified into a hierarchy of groups and 
subgroups based on similarities which reflect 
their evolutionary relationships. Species is 
the most fundamental unit of classification. 

The American Association for the 
AdvancementofScience(AAAS)(1993) also 
identified the evolution of life as one of six 
major areas of study in the life sciences. In 
addition to the guidelines provided by the 
NRC standards (1996),the AAAS emphasized 
genetics and molecular biology, and has 
suggested that students also know that: 

• Molecular evidence substantiates the 
anatomical evidence for evolution. 

• Heritable characteristics can be observed at 
molecular and whole-organism levels — in 
structure, chemistry, or behavior. 

• Newheritablecharacteristicscanresultfrom 
new combinations of existing genes or from 
mutations of genes in reproductive cells. 

• Life on earth is thought to have begun as 
simple, one-celled organisms about4billion 
years ago. (p. 125, abbreviated) 

Barriers to Meeting the Standards 

A review of the literature on teaching and 
learning evolution (Demastes, Trowbridge, & 
Cummins, 1992) revealed several barriers, 
including certain intuitive ideas held by 
students, teleological and anthropomorphic 
thinking, and the influence of strongly held 
beliefs. These and other barriers have been 
discussed more fully at an evolution education 
research conference (Good and others, 1992), 
and in a special issue of the Journal of Research 
in Science Teaching (Volume 3 1 , Issue 5, May 
1994). 

Whether one surveys school students, 
college students, teachers, or school 
administrators, findings reveal many 
misunderstandings regarding evolution, and 
substantial acceptance of pseudoscientific 
ideas (Brumby, 1984; Demastes, Settlage. & 
Good, 1995; Greene, 1990; Lord & Marino, 
1993). In developing a teaching module on 
evolution. Bishop and Anderson (1986) 
identified several critical barriers that hinder 
student understanding, including; 

1 . Failure to make a distinction between the 
separate processes responsible for (a) the 
appearance of traits in a population and (b) 
the survival of such traits in the population 
over time. 



2. Failure to recognize that natural selection 
is dependent on differences (in genetic 
traits and in breeding success) among 
individuals of a population. 

3. Misinterpreting the nature of evolutionary 
change in populations, believing that all 
individuals change slowly over time. (pp. 
1-3) 

Instructional Strategies 

Scharmann (1993) has provided some 
general guidelines for designing lessons based 
on a conceptual change approach to instruction. 

It seems particularly crucial that teachers find 
ways to enrich the teaching of evolution given 
both the conceptual difficulty students have 
and the limited attention given to evolution in 
textbooks (Rosenthal, 1985; Glenn, 1990; 
Skoog, 1979). 

Hilbish and Goodwin (1994) have pointed 
out that the standard approaches to-teaching 
natural* selection through artificial examples 
and computer simulations show what could 
happen, not what is happening. They propose 
the use of real examples of natural selection in 
action, and they have described activities using 
the familiar dandelion. McComa$(1991) also 
emphasized the importance of direct inquiry 
and has provided an annotated list of activities 
from non-textbook sources. 

Forteachingabouthuman evolution, Offner 
(1994a, 1994b) has described activities using 
maps of human chromosomes to illustrate 
mechanisms of evolutionary change. Gipps 
(1991) described using casts of anthropoid 
skulls, and Riss (1993) suggested a related 
activity using photocopies of skulls. 

The “Creationisf * Resistance 

Perhaps most unsettling is the finding that a 
substantial proportion of high school biology 
teachers hold pseudoscientific beliefs, with 
nearly 40% thinking “there are sufficient 
problems with the theory of evolution to cast 
doubts on its validity” (Eve & Dunn, 1990). 
Those holding such views seem particularly 
vulnerable to the influence of various groups 
wishing to reduce attention to evolution in 
science classes. The teaching of evolution has 
been a source of controversy in American 
schools throughout the century (Larson, 1985; 
Nelkin, 1982), and advocates of evolution have 
continued toofferrcbuttals tocreationist claims 
(Berra, 1990; Ruse, 1982). In the early 1980s, 
the controversy led to a conference to clarify 
issues (Zetterberg, 1983). Though many 
scientific, religious, and educational 
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organizations explicitly support the teaching 
of evolution (McCollister, 1989), many 
individuals also endorse the importance of 
upholding the integrity of science while also 
acknowledging the validity of deeply held 
religious beliefs (Hanson, 1986). Educators 
wanting more information supportive of 
evolution education from a Christian 
perspective may be interested in a resource 
packet, “Creationism, the church, and the public 
schools/’ available from the United Church of 
Christ Resources, Inc. (call 1-800-537-3394), 
or a booklet by the American Scientific 
Affiliation (ASA) entitled, ‘Teaching science 
in a climate of controversy.” The ASA is an 
organization of Christians with academic 
degrees in science that takes noofficial position, 
but supports the teaching of evolution as 
science. Contact the ASA at P.O. Box 668, 
Ipswich, MA 01938-0668 (Call (508) 356- 
5656; E-mail: asa@newl.com) 
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Where to Go for Help 
Information Centers 

Educational Resources Information Center 
(ERIC). The ERIC database includes 
bibliographic information for approximately 
800 items on the teaching and learning of 
evolution.fromjoumalarticles about classroom 
activities to research findings about student 
conceptions. Search the database using 
descriptors suchas: evolution, biology, science 
education, science activities, science 
instruction, science curriculum, scientific 
concepts, genetics, misconceptions, 
creationism, and controversial issues course 
content For more information, contact ERIC/ 
CSMEE, (800) 276-0462 or (614) 292-6717; 
Fax: (614)292-0263; E-mail: ericse@osu.edu. 

National Center for Science Education (NCSE). 
TheNCSE sponsors several activities to support 
the teaching of evolution. The orga' .zarion 
publishes a quarterly newsletter for members, 
and a semi-annual journal, Creadon/ Evolution. 
NCSE also distributes many books and 
sponsors many seminars and workshops. For 
more information, contact NCSE, P.O. Box 
9477,Berkeley,CA94709. Telephone: (800) 
290-6006or(510) 526-1674; Fax: (510)526- 
1675; E-mail: ncse@crl.com. 

Internet Resources 

Harvard’s Evolution Virtual Library 

http://golgi.harvard.edu/biopages/ 

evolution.html 

This World Wide Web server provides an 
extensive collection of Internet links to 
organizations, publications, academic 
programs, museums, coliections,andexhibits. 
This is a good place to start a search for current 
information relating to evolution. 

The Talk. Origins Archive 

http://rumba.ics.uci.edu:8080/origins/ 

faqs.html 

This home page presents files from a UserNet 
group, talk.origins. Though strongly oriented 
toward issues relating to evolution and creation, 
this site presents some very readable essays on 
evolutionary theory, findings, and methods. 
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Goal 6: Adult Literacy arid Lifelong Learning 

By the year 2000, every adult American wiU be literate and will 

possess the knowledge and skills necessary to compete in a global 
economy and exercise the rights and responsibilities of citizenship. 



Objectives: 

• Every major American business wnll be involved in 




• All workers: will have the opportunity to acquire die 
knowledge and skills, from basic to highly technical, needed 
to adaptto emerging new technologies, work methods, and 
markets through public and private educational, vocational, 

technical, workplace, or other programs; 

• Thenumber of quality programs/iiujludmg fbose at 
libraries; that are designed to serve more effectively the 
needs of thegrowing number of part-time and midcareer 
students will increase substantially; 

• The proportion of the qualified students, especially 
minorities, who enter college, who complete at least two 
years, and who complete their degree programs will increase 
substantially; 

• The proportion of college graduates who demonstrate an 
advanced ability to think critically, communicate 
effectively, and solve problems will increase substantially; 
and 

• Schools, in implementing comprehensive parent 
involvement programs, will offer more adult literacy, parent 
training and life-long learning opportunities to improve the 
ties between home and school, and enhance parents’ work 
and home lives. 
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Ad ult Learning in Nonformal Institutions 



Museums, zoos, nature centers, science centers, aquariums, and 
other similar institutions provide a tremendous opportunity for 
lifelong learning in a relatively nonthreatening setting for most 
oAiin; (Schroeder 1970). Many of these attractions and museums 
include education as a part of their missions (see, for cample, 
Allmon 1994; Chizar, Murphy, and Miff 1990; Conway 1982) and 
the popularity of these places as providers of both recreation and 
education is well established (Chobot 1989). This explores 
some of the central concepts of adult learning in these settings. A 
brief discussion of nonformal learning and the adult visitor lays 
the foundation for the examination of ideas in the literature on (1) 
what is educational in attractions, (2) opportunities and challenges 
to education in these settings, and (3) the application of adult 
laming theory to 200 , museum, center, and attraction education. 

Adult Visitora and 
Nonformal Looming 

Nonformal learning is often defined by activities outside the 
format learning setting, characterized by voluntary as opposed to 
mandatory participation (Crane et ah, 1994). Mocker a nd ope ar 
(1982) offer a taxonomy of adult learning wherein nonformal 
learning is identified as learners holding the objectives for learning 
with the means controlled by the educator or organization. 
Maarschalk (1988) contrasts nonformal learning (i.e., outside 
formal settings*— such as field trips and museum visits) with 
informal learning (i.e., that which grows out of spontaneous 
situations), 

In zoos, museums, nature centers, and attractions, adult learning 
can range from formal through nonformal to informal, work- 
shops, lectures, classes, and educational ‘shows* are some of the 
common formal adult learning programs; tours, informational 
signage, exhibits/interactive displays, and demonstrations are 
often considered nonformal learning constructed by the education 
staff; the individual visitor and the setting create informal learning 
situations (Diem 1994). 

For whom are these opportunities constructed ? In a study of zoo 
visitors, Conway (1982) found that between 55*70% of all zoo 
visitors are adults. Hundreds of millions of people visit museums, 
zoos, nature centers, science centers, and other attractions (Falk 
and Dierking 1992). In North America, for example, over 100 mil- 
lion people visit zoos and aquariums each year (Eaton 1981; 
Howard 1989; Marshall 1994), and over 500 million visit museums 
(Naisbitt and Aburdene 1990). This translates to a tremendous 
population of learners. Adults more often than children suggest 
the visit (Cheek, Field, and Burdge 1976) and are also the societal 
decision makers whose actions directly affect the attraction, 
whether the decision is simply to visit or to support funding for 
expansion or renovation (Diem 1994). It makes sense, therefore, 
to consider how better to serve the learning needs of these adult 
visitors. 

Not all visitors come for the purpose of learning. Beer (1987), for 
example, found slightly over half the visitors came to a museum 
with learning as a purpose. Other researchers (e.g., Hood 1983; 
Miles 1986) found much lower numbers. In a study by Hood and 
Roberts (1994), younger adult visitors had greater social goals in 
attendance, and, of the 18* to 34-year-olds, fewer than one-third 
attended for family outings. Studies such as these suggest there are 
many adult visitors attending for primarily social reasons and that 



learning may need to be constructed in a manner that supports the 
social activity. 

Learning, however, is not restricted to those who attend with the 
intent of learning. One study in an historical center found most 
visitors could recall historical facts from the exhibits and could 
also assign meaning to the exhibits (Boggs 1977). In another 
study, die knowledge gain of adult visitors was no greater for those 
who came to learn than those who came for social reasons (Miles 
1986). Overall, however, the research in this arena suggests that 
adult visitors rarely demonstrate significant recall of facts and 
concepts encountered during visits (Falk and Dierking 1992), 
which creates both opportunities and challenges for the 
institutions. 

Eduoatioral Syrtam* 

Many nonformal organizations or institutions have education staff 
or curators who oversee the education and outreach functions. 
Often supported by docent or volunteer corps, these departments 
develop signage, exhibits (including interactives and immersion 
exhibits), outreach, visitor services, guided tours, program/show 
notes, workshops, lectures, shows, and speakers bureaus. Often 
small in personnel numbers, these departments frequently are 
responsible for how people experience the visit. 

People come to these places to see the “stuff* (Watkins 1994). The 
educational opportunities arise out of the very human reaction to 
these real things— plants, animals, art, natural wonders, or col- 
lections (Resnicow 1994). The nature of an attraction, however, 
provides the educators with but an instant to capture, hold, and 
engage attention (Robots 1994). The challenge, then, is to use the 
nature of the attraction to turn what may appear to be enter- 
tainment into a tool with which to encourage visitors in terms 
comfortable to them so they may be drawn to deeper levels of 
involvement (Resnicow 1994). 

Applying Adult Learning THaory 

Adults come to the learning with an ariay of experiences and 
lifelong constructed knowledge. Often, lifelong learning centers 
such as zoos, museums, and science or nature centers must correct 
misinformation before new or desired learning can occur (Borun, 
Massey, and Lutter 1992). Within the visit, the free choices of at- 
tendance and learning create a fundamental dependency on 
addressing the interests and the beliefs of the adult learner (Falk 
and Dierking 1992). 

Destination sites are often viewed as having the potential to intro- 
duce people to art, ideas, history, nature, and knowledge. These 
sites, however, can do more than create interest or inspire curiosity 
(Watkins 1994). They can allow visitors to become engaged with 
ideas, even when the visit is for social purposes (Lucas 1991). 

To engage the adult visitor effectively, education programs can use 
traditional adult education principles to enhance the visit for the 
purpose of learning. One of Knowles 1 (1970) assumptions of the 
adult learner is that learners seek information that fits their 
societal roles. Visitors to attractions consciously or subconsciously 
seek to leam about themselves and their cultural heritage (Kramer 
1994). Adults visit those places where they feel comfortable, places 
that are noninnmidating, user friendly, and speak in the language 
of the uninitiated public (Resnicow 1994). 







Attractions themselves present experiences; it is the nature of an 
experience to be determined and interpreted largely by the indi* 
vidual (Boud, Keough, and Walker 1985). The education staff are 
ultimately responsible for creating the opportunities for learning 
that may arise from the experience of the visit. The fields of inter' 
pretarion and museum curarion continually assess the impact of 
placement of kiosks, signs, inceractives, and displays on learning. 

Increasingly, institutions are using interpretive layering, which 
provides information in small, layered levels so that visitors can 
choose to absorb the essence of the exhibit without filtering 
through complex descriptions or discussions. Learners can engage 
in giving longer time to selective data or discussion. A trend in 
exhibit interpretation is in simplifying information to reduce the 
cognitive difference between the actual scholarship source and the 
lay visitor (Watkins 1994). Posing issues as questions encourages 
visitors to confirm propositions actively in the exhibit with the 
goal being that the visitor gains ownership of ideas the educator 
seek s to cover or to share with the visitor (Spicer 1994). 

Oonolimion 

Whether the purpose of the visit is social or educational, adult 
visitors attend attractions with an overall positive, affective 
attitude. Learning is a natural lifelong process, and learning 
episodes can vary from incidental learning to intentional learning 
projects (Tough 1972). Learning in attraction settings can rely on 
the natural occurrence of the process of learning and can be 
enhanced with guidance and facilitation through construction of 
learning opportunities by educators (Heimlich 1993). 

The haptic need for adults to experience something physically 
(touch, feel, smell, etc), rather than read or hear about it, is a 
major reason nonformal institutions exist (Allmon 1994). Natural 
learning, as described by McCombs et al. (1991), includes action, 
volition, internal mediation, and individual meaning making. In 
the nature of their attraction, nonformal institutions provide a 
sating where this natural learning can occur. Ultimately, the role 
of the educator in this setting is to enhance the attraction and help 
guide the adult visitor to new levels of understanding and action 

JpeE. Heimlich is tn Assistant Professor of Environmental Education, The Ohio 
StateUmversity; Jason Diem serves at Visitor Programs Coordinator, Lincoln 
Park Zoolopcal Gardens In Chicago; Elva Farrell is Executive Director of the Gulf 
Coast World of Science in Sarasota, Florida. 
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Distance Learning, the Internet, and the World Wide Web 

In the beginning was the word— the printed word. In its earliest worldwide discussion groups, and access online resources (Burg- 

form, distance education meant study by correspondence, or what stahler 1995). Also at UW, rehabilitation therapists learn about 

is now called "snail mail." As new technologies developed, dis- adaptive computer technology dirough videotapes and an Internet 

tance instruction was delivered through such media as audiotape, class discussion group (ibid.). The Distant Mentor project pairs 

videotape, radio and television broadcasting, and satellite trans- workplace experts with $chool-to-work “apprentices* online; they 

missioa Microcomputers, the Internet, and die World Wide Web can also simulate work environments dirough desktop software 

are shaping the current generation of distance learning, and vir- with an audio channel connected through the Internet (Dede 

tual reality, artificial intelligence, and knowledge systems may be 1996). At Camegie-Mellon University, the Virtual Corporation 

next. Some define distance education as the use of print or dec- simulates a work setting for business students (ibid.). A career 

tronic communications media to ddiver instruction when teachers counselor offers group and individual online conferences, a listserv, 

and learners are separated in place and/or time (Eastmond 1995). and a database of resumes and resources for clients (Sherman 

However, others emphasize distance learning over education, defirv 1994). CUSeeMe software enables technology teacher education 

ing it as “getting people— and often video images of people— into supervisors to observe student teachers using a desktop video 

the same electronic space so they can hdp one another learn* conference through the Internet ("Agricultural Education* 1996).. 

(Filipczak 1995, p. Ill), or "a system and process that connects 

learners with distributed resources* (ibid., p. 113). These two Advantages of delivering distance learning on the Internet include 
definitions imply learner centeredness and control. the following (Bates 1995; Eastmond 1995; Wulf 1996): (1) time 

and place flexibility; (2) potential to reach a global audience; (3) no 
Typical audiences for earlier generations of distance education concern about compatibility of computer equipment and operating 

were adults often seeking advanced education and training at systems; (4) quick development rime, compared to videos and CD- 

home, on the job, or in the military whose multiple responsibilities ROMs; (5) easy updating of content, as well as archival capabili- 

or physical circumstances prevented attendance at a traditional ties; and (6) usually lower development and operating costs, corn- 

institution (Bates 1995). Now anyone is potentially a distance pared to satellite broadcasting, for example. Carefully designed 

learner, a concept that has implications for the organization of Internet courses can enhance interactivity between instructors and 

educational institutions and for teaching. This Digest focuses on learners and among learners, which is a serious limitation of some 

some of the newest methods of distance learning (DL) using the DL formats. Equity is often mentioned as a benefit of online 

Internet and the Web. It highlights some of the issues that could learning; the relative anonymity of computer communication has 

profoundly change the delivery of adult, career, and vocational the potential to give voice to those reluctant to speak in fece-to- 

education. face situations and to allow learner contributions to be judged on 

their own merit, unaffected by "any obvious visual cultural 'mark- 
Distano* Lsamlng in Oy b a ra pacn i ezs” (Bates 1995, p. 209). The medium also supports self-directed 

learning— computer conferencing requires learner motivation, sdf- 
Perhaps more than any other distance media, the Internet and the discipline, and responsibility. 

Web help overcome the barriers of time and space in teaching and 

learning. Educational uses of the Internet are burgeoning. The As with any medium, there are disadvantages. At present, limited 

University of WisconsirvExtension's Distance Education Clearing- bandwidth (the capacity of the communications links) and slow 

house lists numerous institutions offering online instruction modems hamper the delivery of sound, video, and graphics, 

<http://www.uwex.edu/disted/home.html> and corporate although the technology is improving all the time. Reliance on 

training is featured on AT&Ps Center for Excellence in Dis- learner initiative can be a drawback for those who prefer more 

tance Learning website <http://www.att.com/cedl/ > . Internet structure. Learner success also depends on technical skills in com- 

World ’$ October 1995 issue gives examples of "The Internet in puter operation and Internet navigation, as well as the ability to 

Education,* including online degree programs offered by cope with technical difficulties. Information overload is also an 

traditional institutions such as Penn State and Indiana University issue; the volume of e-mail messages to read, reflea on, and 

as well as nontraditional entities such as University Online and respond to can be overwhelming, and the proliferation of data- 

the Global Network Academy. DL on the Internet usually takes bases and websites demands information management skills. Ac- 

one of the following forms (Wulf 1996): (1) electronic mail cess to the Internet is still a problem for some rural areas and 

(delivery of course materials, sending in assignments, getting/ people with disabilities. Social isolation can be a drawback, and 

giving feedback, using a course listserv, i.e., electronic discussion the lack of nonverbal cues can hinder communication. Although 

group); (2) bulletin boards/newsgroups for discussion of special the Internet can promote active learning, some contend that, like 

topics; (3) downloading of course materials or tutorials; television, it can breed passivity (Filipczak 1995). The next section 

(4) interactive tutorials on the Web; (5) real-time, interactive takes a closer look at distance learning processes, 

conferencing using MOO (Multiuser Objea Oriented) systems or 

Internet Relay Chat; (6) "intranets," corporate websites proteaed DittariM Learning Pro MtMS 

from outside access that distribute training for employees; and 

(7) informatics, the use of online databases, library catalogs, and Multimedia/hypermedia contexts such as the Web support con- 

gopher and websites to acquire information and pursue research structivist approaches to learning, which are based on the belief 

related to study. that individuals construa their own understanding of the world 

as they acquire knowledge and reflea on experiences. Dede (1996) 
Examples of the use of these modes include the following. High describes how carefully designed online learning can assist the con- 

school students with disabilities in Projea DO-IT (Disabilities, Op- struction of knowledge by showing learners the links among pieces 

portunities, Internetworking, Technology) connect with the Uni- of information and supporting individual learning styles, 

versity of Washington (U W) to receive instruction via e-mail, join 

• *. ■ * ,i , , - . 
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When Wiesenberg and Hutton (1995) conducted a continuing edu- 
cation program using computer conferencing, they found it wees* 
sitated two to three times more adivery rime. Learners appre- 
ciated the convenience of asynchronous communication, but 
many were anxious about putting their written words "out there.* 
The course was more democratic but less interactive than ex- 
pected, and the instructors recommended giving learners a better 
orientation to the online learning environment, providing tech- 
nical support, and fostering self-directed learning and leaming-to- 
leam skills. 

Eastmond (1995) highlights the ways that computer discussion 
both requires and facilitates leaming-how-co-leam skills, such as 
locating and accessing information resources, organizing informa- 
tion, conducting self-assessment, and collaborating. Adult learn- 
ers in his study found the following strategies critical to success in 
electronic learning: becoming comfortable with the technology, 
determining how often to go online, dealing with textual ambig- 
uity, processing information on or off line, seeking and giving 
feedback, and using one’s learning style to personalize the course. 

Tho Sooial Natura of 
Dlotainoo Looming 

A common stereotype is “the loneliness of the long distance learn- 
er" (Eastmond 1995, p. 46). Learning at a distance can be both 
isolating and highly interactive, and electronic connectedness is a 
different kind of interaction than what takes place in traditional 
classrooms; some learners are not comfortable with it. Lack of 
nonverbal cues can create misunderstanding, but communications 
protocols can be established and relationships among learners 
developed- Because humans are involved, social norms do develop 
in cyberspace, but they require new communications competencies 
(ibid). Online courses often feature consensus building and group 
projects, through which learners can develop skills in collaborating 
with distant colleagues and cooperating with diverse individuals. 
Such skills are increasingly needed in the global workplace (Dede 
1996). 

Answering charges that computer learning environments cannot 
duplicate the community of the classroom, Cook (1995) argues 
that the assumption of a sense of community in traditional class- 
rooms m v, be false. If community is defined as shared interests, 
not geographic space, electronic communities are possible. 
Wiesenberg and Hutton (1995) conclude that building a learning 
community is of critical importance to the creation of a successful 
virtual classroom. Dede (IS 96) agrees that, "to succeed, distributed 
learning must balance virtual and direct interaction in sustaining 
communion among people* (p. 199). 

Strategies for Dletanoo Learning 

Filipczak (1996) notes that DL on the Internet can be cheaper, 
faster, and usually more efficient than other learning modes, but 
not necessarily more effective. As Dede (1996) puts it, “access to 
data does not automatically expand students’ knowledge; the 
availability of information does not intrinsically create an internal 
framework of ideas" (p. 199). To help learners make effective use 
of distance learning methods, skilled facilitation is essential. 
Rohfeld and Hiemstra (1995) suggest ways to overcome the chal- 
lenges of the electronic classroom: (1) establish the tone early in 
the course; (2) to overcome the text-based nature of online discus- 
sion and to build group rapport and cohesion, introduce partici- 
pants to each other, match them with partners, and assign group 
projects; (3) offer training and guidelines to help learners acquire 
technical competence and manage discussions; (4) provide a variety 
of activities, such as debates, polling, reflection, and critique; and 
(5) use learning contracts to establish goals for participation. The 
following strategies are intended to make distance learning more 
effective (Bates 1995; Dede 1996; Eastmond 1995; Filipczak 1995): 



• Understand the technology's strengths and weaknesses 

• Provide technical training and orientation 

• Plan for technical Mures and ensure access to technical support 

• Fester learnix^-to4earn, self-directed learning, and critical reflec- 
tion skills 

• Develop information management skills to assist learners in 
selection and critical assessment 

• Mix modes— eg., combine e-mail discussion with audio/ video 
methods to enhance the social aspect 

• Structure learner-centered activities for both independent and 
group work that foster interaction 

In the end, the word is still with us. The way it is transmitted and 
received is changing. Educators can play a role in the develop- 
ment of a "vital form of literacy" (Dede 1996, p. 200): the trans- 
formation of information into knowledge. The choices they make 
can also help determine which of these possibilities come to pass: 

(1) distance technologies as an add-on to existing institutions; 

(2) "knowledge in a box," impersonal, individualized, and socially 
isolating; or (3) a networked learning society that keeps human 
relationships at the center of learning (Bates 1995). 
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Facilitating Postsecondaiy Outcomes for 
Mexican Americans 



by Judith LeBlanc Flores 



P ostsecondary outcomes for Mexican Americans have 
not improved measurably since the mid-1980s. Al- 
though Hispanic students are attending and graduat- 
ing from college in greater numbers/ much of this growth 
is linked directly to their population growth. Despite 
increased representation among undergraduates and col- 
lege graduates, Hispanic students complete college at a 
lower rate than the general student population: 41 percent 
of 4-year institutions' Hispanic entrants graduate/ com- 
pared with 54 percent of all entrants (Carter & Wilson, 
1993). 

This digest will address those factors that may facilitate 
postsecondary outcomes for Hispanic students, particu- 
larly Mexican-American students, who enroll in U.S. com- 
munity colleges and 4-year institutions. Factors examined 
include preparation for college; transfer from community 
colleges to 4-year colleges; retention and completion of 4- 
year degrees; financial aid; and gender, culture, and lan- 
guage issues. 

Rnwratta tor College 

Recent research (Quality Education for Minorities 
Project 1990; Rendon 4c Nora, 1988) suggests that institu- 
tional practices have much to do with minorities' lack of 
postsecondary participation: empioyingdifferential track- 
ing; channeling minority students away from activities 
that foster inquiry and creative thinking skills; segregating 
them into minority schools; and Ming to provide a sup- 
port system or counselors and teachers with whom stu- 
dents can identify. 

Other research has looked for ways to address these 
problems. Sosa (1990) reported on several innovative 
community projects, including group tutorials and parent- 
school partnerships, that promote academic achievement 
and aid Hispanics in preparing for college. Mehan and 
Villanueva (1993) reported on an untracking experiment 
involving 253 students in 14 high schools in the San Diego 
Schools system. Low- and high-achieving student* were 
placed in the same rigorous academic program for the 
college bound, for 3 years. Among the Latino students 
involved in the experimental program, 44 percent enrolled 
in 4-year colleges. 

Even among those who complete high school, many 
students do not realize they are capable of earning bache- 
lor's degrees (Rendon, Justiz, 4c Resta, 1988). This circum- 
stance suggests that college recruiters should seek out and 
encourage high school students who have not considered 
attending college (Valdivieso, 1990). 

Community Collogo Articulation on Transtar with 4- 
Yaartotmittons 

Of the Hispanic students who go on to postsecondary 
education, most enroll in two-year institutions. For most 
Americans, however, the educational gateway to opportu- 
nity is a 4-year college degree. Although there is little 
documentation on the effects of community college atten- 
dance in terms of educational outcomes and long-term 



economic returns, one statistic seems significant: Transfer 
rates often M lower than 10 percent for minority students 
(Rendon 4c Nora, 1988). A comprehensive study of com- 
munity colleges with large Hispanic enrollments in Texas, 
Arizona, and California (Rendon, Justiz 4c Resta, 1988) 
revealed a number of barriers for students in the transfer 
process: (a) unfamiliarity with the costs/benefits of die 
higher education system; (b) unwillingness to leave com- 
munity and families; (c) difficulty meeting timelines; 
(d) lade of family involvement in education; (e) having to 
work to help the family survive; (f) not knowing they were 
capable of earning , degrees; (g) not understanding the 
consequences of changing programs; (h) financial pres- 
sures; (i) minimal faculty-student interaction; and (j) weak 
community college articulation with senior institutions, 
both in terms of exchanging data about transfer students 
and comparing curriculum and expectations. 

Communication problems abound. Turner (1988) not- 
ed that the part-time and transitory nature of commuting 
students poses difficulties in making students aware of 
opportunities and resources. College catalogs alone are 
often a poor source of information for students faced with 
multiple barriers at senior institutions: application paper- 
work, tuition and moving costs, assessment policies, space 
limitations in required courses, and variations in universi- 
ty general education requirements (Rendon 4c Nora, 1988). 

Rttention tod 4-Yeir College Completion 

Fiske's (1988) survey of the undergraduate Hispanic 
experience at 10 universities across the nation suggests 
that for many Hispanic students the most serious prob- 
lems are not those they confront getting into college, but 
those they face once they get there. The problems range 
from the anxiety of breaking dose family ties to the loneli- 
ness and tensions inherent in finding their way in large, 
impersonal, fast-paced institutions. Students often feel 
alienated, discouraged, and overwhelmed. 

To help students overcome such problems, inquiries 
by Fiske (1988), Carter and Wilson (1993), Rendon and 
Nora (1988) and Valdivieso (1990) suggest students need 
(a) adequate support systems; (b) encouragement, guid- 
ance, and counseling; (c) ethnic minority organizations 
and cultural service centers; (d) high levels of involve- 
ment in college life; and (e) favorable relationships with 
faculty members and academic advisors. 

Based on Tinto's (1987) Student Attrition Model, Nora 
(1987a) studied Chicano students enrolled part-time or 
full-time in three community colleges in southern Texas 
with large Hispanic populations, and Flores (1989) studied 
Hispanics (mostly Mexican Americans) enrolled full-time 
at two comprehensive universities in Oklahoma. Both 
found that Mexican-American students who made better 
grades and received more precollege encouragement tend- 
ed to earn some form of credential. In Flores' study, 
Hispanic-American students who were competent mem- 
bers of both the social and academic communities tended 
to persist to degree completion. 
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Finances and financial aid are first-order concerns of minority stu- 
dents (Obik & Chambers, 1991). Fields (1988) reported on Hispanic- 
origin students nationwide and found that 'expanded financial aid, 
better information about it and simplified financial aid processing were 
among the most important things the campus might do to help them 
remain in college' (p. 25). This finding is supported by Nora (1987b), 
who reported that Hispanic community college students who received 
high levels of noncampus and campus-based financial aid were enrolled 
in more semesters, earned more semester hours, earned high grade point 
averages, and received some form of college credential. 

Hispanic Womn and the Cutter Cap 

The gender gap currently seems to favor Hispanic women. Carter 
and Wilson (1993) report that die gender gap in high school completion 
continues to be largest among Hispanics — 52 percent of the men gradu- 
ated in 1992, compared to 62.8 percent of the women. Between 1991- 
1992, Hispanic women also earned a larger increase than Hispanic men 
in associate degrees (13.7 percent vs. 3 5 percent), bachelor's degrees 
(142 percent vs. 8.1 percent), master's degrees (8 percent vs. 22 percent), 
and first professional degrees (45 percent vs. 3.9 percent) (pp. 16-17). 

Of the 200 Chicano women students from the University of Texas-El 
Faso in Young's (1992) study, 47 percent were majoring in fields tradi- 
tionally dominated by men (e.g., business, engineering, natural sciences) 
(p. 348). The increase in the number of bachelor's degrees awarded to 
Hispanics in engineering is almost entirely from women's achievement 
and has tripled since 1981 (Carter & Wilson, 1993). 

Despite gains, Mexican-American women still face many obstacles: 
financial constraints, the number of hours per week spent on the job, 
limited family support or family opposition, difficulty with studies or 
too little time to study, and interruptions to attend to family matters at 
home (Young, 1992). 

Cultural Heritage and Language 

'General education program curricula rarely reflects Hispanic inter- 
ests or Latino culture" (Fiske, 1988, p. 30). Yet Hispanic-American 
students who completed their degrees at the University of Oklahoma 
and Oklahoma State University were more likely to have a balanced 
bicultural orientation and retain the Spanish language (Hores, 1989; 
1992). Not long ago, being a native Spanish speaker was viewed as a 
deficit. Now, as Garcia's (1992) review found, being bilingual is seen by 
many educators as linguistic enrichment with possible cognitive advan- 
tages. 

Young (1992) noted that 40 percent of the Chicano students at the 
University of Texas-El Paso think it is important that the college curricu- 
lum contain material about the heritage of Mexican Americans, and 65 
percent reported they speak Spanish well. With the rise of Hispanic 
enrollment some colleges and universities offer Spanish language courses 
for native speakers (Collison, 1994) and at Kean College, for example, the 
combination of Spanish-speaking programs (SSP) and ESL provides a 
dual track to academic success. 'While Spanish-speaking students en- 
roll in ESL courses in order to develop their English proficiency, they 
simultaneously earn college credit by taking general education courses 
taught in Spanish through SSP' (Rosenthal, 1990, p. 26). 

Recommendations for Faciltattag Outcomes 

Research, as outlined above, has pointed to some important factors 
that can affect postsecondary outcomes for Mexican-American and 
other minority students. To further facilitate outcomes, there is a 
need to examine (a) regional differences and similarities among 
Mexican-American and other Hispanic student populations, (b) steps 
taken by states and institutions to promote precollege academic 
progress and community college transfers to 4-year institutions, 



(c) gender gap issues, (d) the influence of culture and language on 
college achievement, and (e) ways to provide financial aid that en- 
courage increased on-campus interaction and full attention to studies. 
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Inclusive Adult I /earning Environments 



by Susan Imel 



1995 



I've just changed completely from when I first ( entered 
school ). I used to take this little African body and force it 
into this European square peg . And you know, it didn't 
work. I kept trying to do it and trying to change who 1 
was and tried to fit in. . . . When 1 finally decided to be 
the person that I am, l started feeling more comfortable. 
(Taylor 1995, p. 84). 

Ever since Malcolm Knowles (1970) introduced the concept of 
learning climate , adult educators have been aware of how the en- 
vironment affects learning. As reflected in the words of the re- 
turning woman student quoted here, however, adults may still 
find some learning environments to be inhospitable. Rather than 
learners trying to change who they are so that they will "fit in," 
adult educators must create learning environments in which all 
learners can thrive. Following an overview of changing concep- 
tions of adult learning environments, this ERIC Digest describes 
what it means to create an inclusive learning environment, exam- 
ines some related issues, and presents some guidelines for struc- 
turing inclusive learning environments. 

Adult Learning Environments: Changing Conceptions 

In introducing the concept of learning environment, Knowles 
(1970) suggested that activities conducted prior to and during the 
first session could "greatly affect it" (p. 270), including promo- 
tional materials and announcements; activities designed to assess 
learner needs prior to the event; physical arrangements; and the 
opening session, including greeting, learning activity overview, 
introductions, and treatment by die instructor. More recently, 
adult educators are recognizing that factors in the learning envir- 
onment related to psychological, social, and cultural conditions 
also exert a powerful influence on the growth and development 
of learners (Hiemstra 1991). 

Current discussions on learning environments have broadened to 
include the need to confront issues of sexism and racism (Hayes 
and Colin 1994), interlocking systems of power and oppression 
(Tisdell 1993b), and social justice (Shore et al. 1993). This 
broader understanding of factors that affect learning is leading 
adult educators to consider how they can create environments 
♦ bat address "issues of power that are inherent in cultural diver- 
sity, whether that diversity is based on nationality, race, class, 
gender, sexual orientation, disability or some other factor" 
(Merriam 1993, p. 58). 

Developing Inclusive Learning Environments 

How can inclusive learning environments be created? Tisdell 
(1995) suggests that a learning environment needs to attend to 
inclusivity at three levels. A truly inclusive learning environ- 
ment should "(1) reflect the diversity of those present in the 
learning activity itself in the curriculum and pedagogical/ 
andragogical style; (2) attend to the wider and immediate institu- 
tional contexts in which the participants work and live; and 
(3) in some way reflect the changing needs of an increasingly 
diverse society* (p. 4). Because learners "do not live in a 
vacuum” (ibid.), addressing institutional and societal levels is 
important, but the most significant level is the selection of appro- 
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priate materials and methods that address the characteristics of 
learning group members. 

Addressing the diversity of learners by selecting appropriate cur- 
riculum and course content is a critical aspect of inclusiveness. 
The understanding that all groups — including those that are domi- 
nant — have culture or ethnicity must form the basis for the cur- 
riculum (Shore et al. 1993). The knowledge base of all groups 
needs to be represented in the curriculum (hooks 1994). Al- 
though "many groups share in the subordinate social status and 
selective discr iminati on that 4 minorities * often implies, each 
cultural group has its own history, values, and customs" (Ross- 
Gordon 1993, p. 53), and each must be considered in choosing 
resources and learning activities. It is a mistake, for example, 
to assume that general information on women also applies to 
women of color. 

Based on recent research and theory building, a different concep- 
tion of pedagogy is emerging, one that is appropriate for an in- 
clusive learning environment Termed "new pedagogy* by 
Taylor and Marieaau (1995), this way of teaching is more inclu- 
sive and it incorporates (1) the validity of the student’s experi- 
ences as well as support for the emerging self as a focus of edu- 
cation; (2) the contextual nature of knowledge, including the 
relationship between the learner and his or her knowledge base; 
and (3) the notion that learning can be a transformative process. 
The new pedagogy employs diverse practices such as reflective 
journal writing, storytelling, role playing, small group discus- 
sion, and metaphor analysis (Caffarelia 1992), and it addresses 
the learning styles and preferences of groups represented in the 
learning activity. 

No one definition or prescription for inclusiveness will fit every 
learning environment. What happens in any learning environ- 
ment in terms of inclusiveness will depend on the adult educa- 
tor’s personal experiences with various systems of privilege and 
oppressions, the educational context, and the participants and 
their characteristics (Tisdell 1995). 

Some Related Issues 

Working toward the goal of creating an inclusive learning envir- 
onment may give rise to some issues, especially those related to 
power and control. At the most basic level are the traditional — 
but unequal— power relations that exist between learners and 
teachers. In conventional educational settings, teachers and 
learners have expectations about their roles; the teacher is seal 
as the source of knowledge and consequently is ascribed power, 
the learner is perceived as the receiver of the teacher’s 
knowledge, sometimes described as an empty vessel waiting to 
be filled. However, inclusive learning environments work to 
"dismantle ways of operating . . . that unnecessarily privilege 
teachers* formal knowledge and experience" (Shore et al. 1993, 
p. 12), and this power shift can be unsettling for both teachers 
and learners. 

Power relations between and among learners are also likely to 
change as the environment becomes more inclusive. Groups of 
learners or individuals who may have felt silenced previously 
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will feel freer to become pert of the discussions and to challenge 
existing truths and biases. As differences are recognized and 
more voices are heard, die notion that a learning setting should 
be a 'safe harmonious place* will be tested (hooks 1994, p. 30). 

The need to maintain a balance between being learner centered 
(placing learners at the center of a learning activity) and learner 
positive (providing positive experiences for the learner) can also 
be an issue in inclusive learning environments. Related to ques- 
tions of power and control, this issue refers to the need to exam- 
ine the extent to which being 'learner centered* may diminish 
the efforts to be inclusive. Although learner centeredness is a 
hallmark of adult education, and 'may help resolve some of the 
authority issues inherent in. . .teacher-centered programming,* 
it tends to make 'invisible certain lands of relationships among 
students, among workers, and among students and workers . . . 
[especially those based on] differences in race, sex, class back- 
ground, abilities, sources of income, immigration status, and so 
on* (Lloyd, Ennis, and Atkinson 1994, p. 25). Tisdell (1993a) 
shows how the dissonance between being learner centered and 
learner positive might occur in a description of how one 
teacher’s efforts to create a learner-centered classroom were 
thwarted; after the teacher yielded her power and control to the 
learners, a group who considered themselves the enlightened 
dominated the class and effectively silenced other learners. 

Because a primary goal of inclusive learning environments is to 
equalize power between teachers and learners and among learn- 
ers in the learning setting, issues related to power and control 
are the most complex. Acknowledging and discussing these is- 
sues can be a first step in addressing them. 

Creating Inclusive Learning Environments: 

Some Guidelines 

As noted earlier, depending on the instructor, the learners, and 
the context, each learning environment will differ in terms of 
inclusiveness (Tisdell 1995). Although these variations make it 
impossible to be prescriptive about creating inclusive teaming 
environments, the following suggestions can be used to guide 
their development: 

• Acknowledge that all individuals bring multiple perspectives 
to any teaming situation as a result of their gender, ethnicity, 
class, age, sexuality, and/or physical abilities 

• Recognize that since identification with social groups is multi- 
ple and complex, (a learner’s] claimed identity will be in re- 
sponse to many contextual factors that position die individual 
politically 

• Reflect the experiences of learners, both as individuals and as 
members of particular social groups, and value these 
experiences through their use as the basis of learning and 
assessment (Shore et al. 1993, p. 3) 

• Pay attention to the power relations inherent in knowledge 
production 

• Be aware that participants are positioned differently in 
relationship to each other and to the knowledge being 
acquired 

• Acknowledge the power disparity between the teacher/ 
facilitator and the students (Tisdell 1995, p. 90) . 
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Journal Writing and Adult Learning 



The value of journal writing to a course with adult students cannot be 
overemphasized. (Sommer 1989, p. 115) 

Journals and diaries have a long history as a means of self- 
expression. Several themes prevalent in adult learning— coming to 
voice, developing the capacity for critical reflection, and making 
meaning— are reflected in the way journals can be used in adult 
education. Journals are useful learning tools in a variety of adult 
education settings. Dialog journals, for example, have become 
popular in adult literacy and English as a second language class* 
rooms. This digest focuses on several types of journals, exploring 
their value in assisting adults through their learning journey and 
summarizing advice from the literature on effective ways to use 
journals. 

TypM of Journal* 

One type is the reader response journal or literature log, in which 
learners record their responses to readings. Used on all levels from 
adult basic education through graduate study, such logs enable 
readers to enter the literature in their own voice (Perham 1992), 
placing themselves in relation to the text and discovering what 
they think about it. Over time, the log itself becomes another 
primary text to which they can respond (Perl 1994). Usually, 
entries are shared with the class, stimulating discussion. In one 
variation described by Perham, a looseleaf notebook accessible to 
the whole class becomes a collaborative journal in which learners 
and teacher make ongoing comments. Both Perham and Perl fed 
that these response journals have the power to build a community 
of learners though the process of critical co-reading and co-writing. 

The learning journal is a systematic way of documenting learning 
and collecting information for sdf-analysis and reflection. When 
used in an adult education dass, they can be more or less 
structured depending on the objectives and degree of sdf-direction 
of the learners. Examples from Schatzberg-Smith (1989), Oaks 
(1995), and Clark (1994) illustrate the wide range of learner levds 
and applications. Adult students in community colleges who are 
academically underprepared (Schatzberg-Smith 1989) use them to 
record their study habits and attitudes; through journal dialog 
with a more academically skilled adult, they receive support, 
insight, and feedback; learn to connect the abstract and the 
concrete; and develop metacognitive strategies they will need for 
higher education 

Distance learners lack the physical presence of coleamers for 
dialog and collaboration. At Empire State College (Oaks 1995), a 
structured learning journal replicates for distance learners many of 
the functions of a collaborative writing group. The learners are 
given specific questions that stimulate their journal entries, and 
reinforce their movement through the writing process. In a sense, 
the journal substitutes self-dialog for communal discourse. 

Clark (1994) explains how structured learning journals further the 
goals of experiential learning for gerontology students preparing to 
work on interdisciplinary health care teams. The ongoing develop- 
mental dialog in their journals is expressed through three types of 
entries: (1) observational notes, with little interpretation; (2) theo- 
retical notes that attempt to make meaning of the observations 
and experiences; and (3) methodological notes, a "kind of written 
bulletin board” (p. 352) on which to post metacognitive reminders 
about the learning process. 



The reflective journal is being widely used in the education of 
health care professionals as an instrument for the development of 
reflective practitioners. For example, nursing students may read 
fictional and nonfictional texts and write structured and free 
responses that facilitate connections between classroom and clini- 
cal experience and enable them to examine and clarify their atti- 
tudes about caring for patients (Fitzgerald and Weidner 1995). 
Such journals are *an intentional pause in their often techno- 
logically oriented studies* (ibid., pp. 7-8). Paterson (1995) discusses 
how nursing students* reflective journals are a place in which to 
practice ways of knowing and envision new ways of thinking and 
responding. They empower students to challenge the status quo 
and disagree with teachers, giving them a safe place in which to try 
out and defend their ideas. 

Reflective journals are also used in the preparation of adult 
educators. Cognitive activities stimulated by this type of journal 
include observation, speculation, doubt, questioning, self-aware- 
ness, problem stating, problem solving, emoting, and ideation 
(Holt 1994). The reflective dialog journal becomes a professional 
conversation between the mentoring teacher educator and the 
preservice teacher trainee (McAlpine 1992). 

Electronic journals are being used in distance education and other 
settings. McIntyre and Tluscy (1995) explain how preservice 
teachers conducted a reflective dialog on teaching practice using 
electronic mail. As with many computer-oriented learning situa- 
tions, the biggest problems were discomfort with the technology 
or difficulties in access. However, electronic dialog journals 
increased collegial relationships with teacher education supervisors 
and provided moral support for isolated student teachers through 
joint reflection on practice. 

for Adult Uarning 

Why should adult learners keep journals? According to Schneider 
(1994), journal writing is closest to natural speech, and writing can 
flow without self-consciousness or inhibition, it reveals thought 
processes and mental habits, it aids memory, and it provides a con- 
text for healing and growth. Journals are a safe place to practice 
writing daily without the restrictions of form, audience, and 
evaluation (Sommer 1989), one reason for their popularity in adult 
basic education/English as a second language. They are a less 
formal, less threatening way for older reentry learners to approach 
writing in a course, to “talk* in a way they might not in class 
(Grennan 1989). 

Journal entries can provide tangible evidence of mental processes. 
They make thoughts visible and concrete, giving a way to interact 
with, elaborate on, and expand ideas. Clark (1994) and Grennan 
(1989) explain how journal entries demonstrate movement 
through Kolb's modes of experiential learning: recording a con- 
crete experience or feeling, reflecting on and observing the experi- 
ence, integrating the observation into abstract concepts or theo- 
ries, and using the theories to make decisions and solve problems. 

Journals are tools for growth through critical reflection, for it is 
not enough to observe and record experiences, but •equally 
important is the ability to make meaning out of what is expressed” 
(Clark 1994, p. 355). Writing is a critical ingredient in meaning 
making, enabling learners to articulate connections between new 
information and what they already know. The journal becomes 
another text on which to reflect, but it is a text written in the 
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learner's authentic voice, and this personal engagement adds a 
necessary affective element to the learning process. 

Using Journals Effootlvsly 

Of course, merely writing in a journal does not automatically 
ensure critical reflection or other learning outcomes, as several 
studies have shown. Six of the 10 adult educators who kept 
reflective journals in Holt's (1994) study did not find them helpful; 
the journals served more as a recordkeeping than a learning tool. 
Holt concluded that either the guiding questions they were given 
did not motivate reflection or they did not know how to write 
reflectively. Three nursing education studies (Fitzgerald and 
Weidner 1995; Miller et al. 1994; Paterson 1995) found that 
students wrote more descriptively than reflectively; some resisted 
journals as “busy work," or their writing slacked off after initial 
enthusiasm. Journal entries by teacher trainees (Surbeck, Han, and 
Moyer 1991) were classified in three stages: reaction/response, 
elaboration, and contemplation; however, few entries reached that 
third, reflective stage. These examples show that proficiency with 
reflection is a key to success. 

Sommer (1989) identifies another potential difficulty: “as a 
completely open-ended assignment, journals are doomed to 
failure" (p. 1 15). In fact, much of the resistance of Grennan's (1989) 
students to journal writing was connected to open endedness. 
Similarly, nursing students (Miller et al. 1994) found it difficult to 
know what to write about. 

A third area of concern is related to privacy and the teacher- 
learner relationship: “How can you encourage students to write 
freely and also require them to share what they have written?" 
(Sommer 1989, p. 1 16). There is also the danger that learners will 
write what they think the teacher wants to see (Paterson 1995). An 
aspect of journal writing that can inhibit its potential to stimulate 
learning “is the learner's perception of the educator's role and any 
position power imbalance that implies" (Cranton 1994, p. 180). 
For example, in dialog journals they might fed overpowered by 
the instructor’s voice if traditional power rdations are maintained 
(Roe and Stallman 1993). 

To overcome the terrors of the blank sheet of paper that open- 
ended journals present, learners should be given some guidelines: 

• What is a journal ! — describe for learners the various types and 
formats. 

• What do I wrire?— give specific exercises or guiding questions. 
For example, What did you learn today and how will you 
apply that learning in practice? List 100 people who have 
touched your life; select one and carry on a journal dialog 
with him/her (Paterson 1995; Walden 1995). 

• Why keep it?— explain the varie^ of purposes, induding a 
memory aid, learning documentation, tool for negotiating the 
curriculum with teachers (Grennan 1989). 

• How will it be used?— discuss whether and how it will be 
shared with the class or with the teacher only; whether it will 
be for personal use only, or to generate material for other 
assignments; explain that it will not be “graded* for writing 
style, grammar, or content, but in some cases a regularly 
maintained journal may count as part of the overall assess- 
ment (Paterson 1995). 

Paterson identifies four factors that affect willingness and ability to 
reflea: (1) individual developmental level; (2) perception of the 
trustworthiness of the teacher; (3) clarity and nature of the 
expectations of the journal; and (4) quantity and quality of feed- 
back. Cranton (1994) provides some strategies to encourage 
refleaion: 

• Have learners use one side of a page for observations and 
descriptions and the other for thoughts, feelings, related 
experiences, and images stimulated by the description. 

• Suggest a theme or perspective to be explored, such as “my 
role as a professional." 

• Suggest that learners establish a routine for journal writing. 
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• Propose experiments with various styles. Schneider's (1994) 
examples include writing letters to a friend, letters to an 
authority figure, letters to yourself when older or younger; 
record dreams, drawings, doodles; write dialogs between 
yourself and someone no longer in your life or one of your 
dream images; make lists. 

Either through dialog entries or the way journals are presented 
and used, the teacher should function as a “metaguide, 1 helping 
the learner to focus on the reflective moment* (Paterson 1995, 
p. 219). In the roles of coach, mentor, and dialog partner, adult 
educators can serve, as the ‘seasoned traveler* steering adult 
learners to document their learning journey through journal 
writing. 
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T HE BUREAU OF CENSUS (1994) reports there are 
approximately 13 million US. citizens of Mexican 
descent Over 30 percentreside in the South and over 
45 percent in the West "The lives of Mexican American 
women, wherever they reside, are affected profoundly by 
schooling, work, and family. This report shows the inter- 
dependence of these factors; changes in one affect the 
others. 

Schooling 

To begin our discussion, we examine two aspects or the 
schooling of Mexican American women: (1) peisistent 
conditions affecting the quality of education they receive, 
and (2) evidence of improving achievement despite con- 
tinuing challenges. 

Mexican Americans are the least well educated group 
arp nng Hispanics and the total U.S. population (Bureau of 
the Census, 1994). Comparisons of Mexican American 
males and females show slight recent increases in die 
educational achievement of females and a consistent trend 
nf form!*; doing better than die males. Carter and Wilson 
(1993) report high school completion rates of 47.8 percent 
for males and 57 percent for females during die 1990-91 
school year, which is a decline for males and a slight 
increase for females. 

However, the quality of education for Mexican Ameri- 
can women nationally lags behind other groups. Meier 
and Stewart (1991) claim that the low quality of education 
for Mexican Americans is due to second-generation dis- 
crimination. They report thatip 'virtually all cases, Hispan- 
ics were overrepresented in situations with negative con- 
notations and underrepresented in situations with positive 
connotations' (p. 162). These authors examined the rela- 
tionship of minority representation on school boards to 
representation on administrative staffs and school faculties. 
Further, they examined the impact of these relationships 
on Hispanic student success, They found that Hispanics 
were more likely to be placed in classes for educable 
mentally retarded (EMR), limited-English proficient, and 
bilingual education than in classes for the gifted . Therateof 
Hispanic students assigned to trainable mentally retarded 
classes dropped as the enrollment of black students in- 
creased in the school. Likewise, rates of suspension and 
expulsion were related to the proportions of middle class 
Hispanic, blade and white students. As the proportion of 
low sotioeconomic status (SES) black and/or white stu- 
dents increased and the proportion of middle-class His- 
panic students increased, positive placement in classes, 
lower discipline rates, and greater high school completion 
rates were recorded for Hispanic students. The relation- 
ship between the SES of Hispanic students and representa- 
tion among school board members, adminiscators, and 
teachers was also demonstrated. The higher tire Hispanic 
SES and school board and staff representation rates, the 
more positive the Hispanic students' school experiences. 
Thus, because most Mexican American women are locat- 
ed in low-SES communities, their school experiences are 
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likely to be negative. 

The inadequate delivety of educational services through- 
out the K-12 period not only affects the academic prepara- 
tion of Mexican American women, but; according to Reyes, 
GillockandKabus (1994, pp. 362-363), *by the end of their 
fixstyear in high school, students' perceptions of caring and 
emotional support from both their families and sc h o o ls 
and social support from peers detsnorate sig nifican tly. 

The data reflecting the improvement of Motion Amer- 
ican women's educational achievement ate difficult to 
access because: ( 1 ) tire data are collapsed under the rubric 
of Hispanic, and (2) tire data are not presented uniformly in 
any one report Carter and Wilson (1993) present data that 
show some improvement in higher education for Mexican 
American women. In 1991, among high school graduates, 
39.1 perce nt of Hispanic women ages 18 to 24 enrolled in 
college, up nearly 10 percent from 1990. The rate for 
associate’s and bachelor's degrees conferred improved 55 
percentand 1 1 .6 percentrespectively for Hispanic women 
and 4.1 percentand 6.6 percentrespectively for men. For 
Hispanics, the number of women earning master' s degrees 
rose by 9.7 percent, compared with 72 percent for men. 
The number of Hispanic women receiving doctorates in- 
ceased by at least 70 percent between 1978 and 1988 
(Nieves-Squires, 1991, p. 5). Since 71 percent of the 
Mexican American population is under 35, compared to 54 
percent of the U5. population as a whole (del Final & 
DeNavas, I 990 ),theseimprovedpercentagesarenotewor* 

thy. _ , . 

In examining how Mexican American women rare in 
higher education, Nieves-Squires (1991, p. 6 ) wrote, The 
isolation of Hispanic women [in graduate school] is com- 
pounded by the relatively small number of Hispanic per- 
sons of either sex, students, faculty members or adminis- 
trators, who can serve as role models, mentors, colleagues 
and peers.' Hispanic men represent23 percent of students 
and women represent 2.7 percent Hispanic women hold 
1 2 percent of full-time faculty positions and 0.7 percent of 
administrative positions, while men hold 1.7 and 1.3 per- 
cent respectively. 

Lango (1995) reports drat only 1 percent of Mexican 
American women enroll in graduate programs, and these 
women tend to be assimilated into the mainstream domi- 
nant society. The factors affecting success appear to be 
Chicanas' perceptions of racism, sexism, economics, fami- 
ly responsibilities, support networks, role models, and 
mentors. Flores (1988) reported that single women are 
more likely to complete graduate programs than married 
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In 1990, Hispanic females were employed in technical, 
sales, and administrative support positions in a major way 
(about39 percent). Service occupations provided employ- 
ment for about 24 percent of Hispanic females compared 
to 17 percent of non-Hispanic females (Bureau of the 
■.Census, 1993),... • v- 



The median family income for Hispanics was $25,064, compared to 
the median income of $35,225 for all Americans . The Mexican American 
female’s median family income with female householder and no hus- 
band present is $12,714 (Bureau of the Census, 1993). In 1993, 51.9 
percent of Mexican American females were in the labor force, while 11.4 
percent were unemployed (Bureau of the Census, 1994). Tienda, Do- 
nato, and Cordero-Guzman (1992) describe how recessions have a 
greater impact on women of color and how education influences the 
effects ofrace and Hispanic origin. Due to lower educational attainment 
and limited skills, women of color tend to be located in low-level, more 
vulnerable work positions. Those positions cannot offer protection 
during a period of layoffs nor do they offer advancement 

Many Mexican American women bring to the work force skills they 
have gained through their experiences as wives, mothers, and communi- 
ty workers. Their skills include fund-raising, organizing neighborhood 
groups, and negotiating with authority figures, such as priests and dry 
officials (Prado, 1991). These special skills, because they are unacknowl- 
edged and unapplied by employers, cannot improve the inadequate 
working conditions of Mexican American women: segregation by sex 
and ethnicity; impediments to the development of a work culture includ- 
ing harsh competition, high turnover rates, unfavorable immigration 
laws, labor restrictions, and protective legislation; and unions that have 
not accommodated Mexican American women in leadership positions 
(Soldatendo, 1991). 

A woman’s work identity pertains to the importance of paid labor in 
formulation of hersense of self. Mexican American culture doesnotplace 
a high premium on using women's success in thelabor marketasa gauge 
for determining their worth as individuals. Pesquera (1991, p. 116) 
concludes that among females of working class origins, ‘family socializa- 
tion serves to shape work attitudes and their behavior, whereas profes- 
sional workers acknowledge the centrality of work identity and ideolog- 
ically reject, in a somewhat ambivalent fashion, cultural expectations* (p. 

1 16). Why working class individuals face barriers to establishing a work 
identity and shedding cultural expectations to a greater degree than 
professionals is an intriguing question. 

Family 

Many Mexican American wives and mothers work in the paid labor 
force. In those cases, wives highly valued the roles of wife and mother but 
leaned towardnontraditional sex-role attitudes, expecting theirhusbands 
to be flexible and assume some responsibility for housework and child 
care (Herrera & Del Campo, 1995). 

About 70 percent of Hispanic families are maintain^ by married 
couples, about 9 percent by a male with no wife present, and 22 percent 
by a female with no husband present It is reported that 23.4 percent of 
Mexican American families live in poverty. 

Chicanas continue to describe high levels of ambivalence concerning 
the interplay between motherhood and employment (Segura, 1991). 
This may be because, as Flores-Ortiz (1991) reports, ‘blue collar workers' 
mantal distress increased as they shifted away from a traditional value 
orientation with regard to gender roles* (p. 172). That is, these women 
struggled with the dilemmas that arose from trying to meet expectations 
of their families and their employers. For many women, there are two 
primary contributing factors to this tension: the work is similar in both 
settings (such as housework tad other service jobs), and they occupy 
subordinate positions both at work and at home. Even those women 
who described ‘egalitarian relationships in their marriages* did not think 
their influence was equal to their husband's (p. 173). The gap between 
financial obligations and inadequate income is a major factor in the stress 
levels experienced by these women and their families (Romero, Castro, & 



Cervantes, 1988). Additionally, the cycles of unemployment— common 
in their types of jobs — sever social networks and decrease psychological 
well-being. 

CosciatioiK 

Mexican American women's schooling, work, and family are so 
highly interdependent that any changes in one affect the others. The 
importance of schooling includes providing the skills, knowledge, and 
atritudes.necessary for success in work; providing the social context in 
which Mexican American women can leam to relate socially and person- 
ally to Anglo Americans; and improving the social position of the 
Mexican American woman. 

However, as reported by Meier and Stewart (1991), the socioeconom- 
ic status of the Hispanic community has a strong bearing on political 
action to increase Hispanic representation at all school organization 
levels, thereby improving conditions for Hispanic students. 
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The Project for Adult College Education (PACE): 

Student Characteristics, Perceptions, and Writing Development 
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The Project for Adult College Education 
(PACE) is a general education core cwriculum 
designed for working adults. In PACE, 
students receive approximately half the 
classroom hours in each subject area that they 
would in a traditional class. The balance of 
time is devoted to viewing instructional 
television (which is directly related to 
individual course-work) and to participating 
in weekend conference lectures or activities. 
Concerns about the viability of the PACE 
curriculum led to the research at Los Angeles 
Harbor College presented in this digest. The 
digest takes a brief look at the history of 
PACE, analyzes PACE students’ 
characteristics, examines student perceptions 
of the program, and compares the writing 
development of PACE students with the 
writing development of students in the 
traditional curriculum. 

History 

The principal architect of the PACE 
model, Wayne State University researcher, 
Otto Feinstein, targeted working adults as a 
population largely neglected by higher 
education. His Weekend College was 
designed to allow working adults greater 
access to college study. In the mid-1 970s, the 
American Federation of Teachers coined the 
name Project for Adult College Education 
(PACE) and, with Ford Foundation support, 
sponsored the implementation of PACE 
programs throughout the country, with 
individual colleges adapting the Wayne State 
model to suit their needs. The first project 
west of the Mississippi was initiated by the 
Los Angeles Community College District 
(LACCD)inl981. 

The LACCD offered PACE as a complete 
core curriculum leading to the Associate in 
Arts (AA) degree in five semesters. The goals 
of the PACE project as stated by the original 
advisory committee included: 



• Providing a quality, liberal arts-based 
education to full-time working adults 
through interdisciplinary and team- 
taught classes, a curriculum based upon 
themes orknted to working adults, and a 
delivery system consisting of television, 
wee ke nd conferences, and class lectures. 

• Making full-time education available to 
students in a condensed time frame. 

• Offering a fully transferable curriculum. 

• Qualifying students for the AA degree 
and transfer. 

• Developing students’ reading, writing 
and critical thinking skills. 

The Current PAGE Program 

PACE’s current structure is built around 
a five-semester, humanities-based transfer 
curriculum, with students enrolled in a block 
of four courses per semester. Each semester 
is broken into two nine-week terms, during 
which students enroll in two paired courses, 
which are team-taught whenever possible. 
Students attend classes one evening per week, 
and watch two hours per week of instructional 
television at home. In past years, instructional 
materials were broadcast via cable channels; 
PACE, which has rights to Annenberg 
now providesvideotapes for student 
viewing athome. Students attend six Saturday 
conferences over the semester, each generally 
lasting from 8:00 am. until 6:00 pm. Two 
additional half-day Saturday conferences are 
scheduled for exams. Saturday conferences 
address course-oriented material and try to 
create a liberal arts c ollege environment with 
guest speakers, films, experiential activities, 
and concerts. 

Need for the Program 

Recent research has underscored the 
need for programs that take into account the 
barriers to higher education facing adult 
students. Traditional-age students (between 
1 8 and 22) are no longer the norm on college 



campuses. Data from the National Center for 
Education Statistics (1994) indicate that 
38.4% of all college students in 1991 were 25 
years ofage or older. At two-year institutions, 
31% of 6011991 enrollments wwemadeupof 
students who reported their age as 30 or older 
(pbillippe, 1995).’ Because of work and 
family co mmi tments, 70% of adult students 
attend college part-time (Aslanian, 1993). 
Consequently, colleges have had to exa mine 
whether the curriculum, and die maimer in 
which it is offered, is accessible to adults, 
many of whom work full-time. The PACE 
program is a model that responds to adult 
students. 

Nstd for Research 

Some faculty view PACE as aneasy way 
to earn a degree. The time devoted exclusively 
to a particular subject may be between 18 and 
30 hours in comparison to 54 to 60 hours in 
the traditional curriculum . Critics regard the 
classroom instructional time as insufficient, 
especially in English, the sciences, and math. 
They question whether students are being 
misled into believing they are ready for 
transfer after aless-than-adequate foundation 
of lower division coursework. 

PACE advocates point to the benefits of 
a structured course of study in which: 

* Writing Across the Curriculum is 
implemented; 

* students work together over five 
semesters; 

• instructors dovetail courses into a 
cohesive whole; and 

• Saturday conferences allow a range of 
valuable learning activities that are 
outside the scope of traditional lecture- 
oriented classes. 

The PACE controversy is taking place at 
t a time when all educational programs, but 
i especially nontraditiooal programs, are being 

» examined in light of shrinking funding. As 
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colleges make choices concerning which 
p r o gr am s are central to their mission and 
futures, efforts made for special populations, 
such as working adults, are often seen as 
expendable. Justifying a program such as 
PACE requires solid evidence ofits value and 
effectiveness. 

The Current Study 

In spring 1993, a survey was 
administered to the 291 PACE students at 
Harbor College. Included were questions 
about students* characteristics, perceptions of 
the progr am , and time spent on study. To 
measure PACE’s effectiveness in teaching 
writing skills, PACE and traditional students 
who were enrolled in En glish 101 during the 
spring semester were asked to write essays 
comparable to those they had completed 
during college orientation. 

Study Findings 

The results paint a clear picture of the 
PACE student population. PACE has an older 
student body than does the traditional 
program: 81 %ofPACE students are over 24 
years of age, compared with 53V# of the 
regular college population. The PACE 
program has twice the percentage of African- 
American students than the regular p r o gr am , 
and a much higher percentage of women. 

The fret that 94 V# of PACE students plan 
to transfer is not surprising, as PACE is 
designed as a transfer curriculum; more 
interesting is the finding that 46% of PACE 
students identify themselves as being unable 
to attend college outside of the PACE format 
Over half (63%) of the students indicated that 
they had left college at an earlier time and 
returned through PACE. Thefactthat94%of 
PACE students work more than 30 hours per 
week indicates that although the program is 
open to enrollment by any student, it is finding 
its appeal among those for whom it was 
primarify designed. 

Student Perceptions of PACE 

Over 99% of the PACE students gave 
both the program and quality of instruction 
passing grades, and 93% felt that classroom 
time was adequate. The results on out-of- 
class study time revealed that 61 % of students 
spent less than seven hours per week studying 
or working on assignments. Only 12.5% of 
the students studied more than 10 hours per 
week. 

PACE students were also asked to 
identify the best aspect ofTACE and the aspect 
they would like most to see changed. The 



following were frequently cited as the best 
aspects of PACE: 

• program design, which provides a 
condensed curriculum and evening and 
Saturday schedule, allowing working 
peopteto enroll lull-tiineandprogress in 
atimely manner, 

• quality of instruction, and greater 
involvement of frculty, 

• students’ feeling of identification with 
the program and sense of shared 
“belongingness.” Many noted that their 
study groups were particularly 
beneficial; 

• the nature of the interdisciplinary 
instruction; and 

• coursework centered on what the 
students regarded as “important 
issues” 

When asked about program elements 
that needed changing, the most common 
responses concerned the television 
component Many students felt the television 
programs had little to do with the subjects 
being studied, and criticized the lack of 
currency and the styleof presentation of some 
programs. This problem is being addressed 
by providing course-related videotapes from 
the Annenberg collection for student home 
use. Other criticisms focused on the 
unavailability of support facilities on 
Saturday such as the libouy and bookstore, 
and the need for a summer component. 

WriMHgSWU 

Student responses to questions about 
writing m PACE revealed that PACE students 
apparently have greater communication with 
teachers about written assignments th an do 
regular community college students. This 
may be due to the nature of the instructional 
approach or to the age ofthe students, who 
might be less intimidated by instructor* than 
younger students. Also, PACE students are 
more likely to write papers which draw from 
different sources and which take extended 
periods of time than do regular community 
college students. 

Entrance and Exit Writing Sc+res 

As evidenced by comparisons of 
orientation essays and essays written after 
completing English 101, PACE students enter 
and exit with more developed writing skills 
than traditional students. However, students 
in regular sections of English 101 show 
greater writing development while in college. 



The argument that PACE students exit 
with skills that are below the level of 
traditional English 101 students does not 
appear to have evidence to support it. 
Although PACE might not provide the 
opportunity for writing development that the 
regular 18 week semester does, the students 
emerge with at least equal, and apparently 
slightly better, ability to write college essays. 
It must be remembered, though, that their 
entrance skills are also significantly better. 
PACE may make up for the shortened English 
101 course in part by promoting writing 
across the curriculum. 

Conclusions 

PACE appears to fulfill its objective of 
offering an academically viable route to the 
Associate Degree for working adults. To 
determine whether PACE students obtain the 
skilbneededforsuccesslultransfertoafour- 
yeg institution, however, continued study will 
be necessary. This research can move 
forward, though, with the confidence that the 
PACE program, while in need of continued 
critical self-examination, is a pr o gr am which 
is valued by those who participate in it and is 
often viewed as a “last chance” for adults 
who have returned to college to reshape their 
lives. The PACE program appears to be a 
model that other institutions can use to serve 
working adults. 
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Selling Workplace ESL Instructional Programs 



by Miriam Butt 

Center for Applied Linguistics 

T he late 1980s and early 1990s witnessed arise in visibility for 
workplace instructional programs to improve workers’ basic 
skills and English language proficiency. From 1988 through 1994. 
the U.S. Department of Education’s National Workplace Literacy 
Program (NWLP) funded more than 300 basic skills programs. 
49% of which offered some English as a second language (ESL) 
instruction (Bun & Saccomano, 1995). However, independent of 
(uncertain) federal and other public funding, few companies actu- 
ally provide instruction in basic skills andESL to their workers. In 
fact, a survey done by the Bureau of Labor Statistics (U.S. Depart- 
ment of Labor, 1994) revealed that of the 12,000 businesses 
surveyed, only 3% offered training in basic skills or in ESL. 

This digest explores the issue of why companies do and do not 
provide workplace basic skills and ESL instructio i. It reports on 
data from a survey of businesses in Illinois (Illinois Literacy 
Resource Development Center, 1993) and from interviews with 18 
workplace ESL program directors, teacher trainers, curriculum 
writers, and instructors (Burt, in press); and it offers suggestions to 
educational providers and independent consultants on how to sell 
or market workplace ESL programs to employers. 

Why Some Businesses Provide Instruction 

Managers, education providers, employees, and supervisors from 
twenty-one businesses in Illinois were interviewed in a study of why 
businesses do or do not provide basic skills and ESL instruction 
(Illinois Literacy Resource Development Center, 1993). Fourteen 
businesses provided this instruction, seven did not The following 
were the reasons given for initiating workplace programs: 

Quality improvement 

In manufacturing companies there has been arecent emphasis on 
quality, which has necessitated a change in the manufacturing process. 
When companies provided quality improvement trainings, they were 
not successful. Managers realized that before these could be imple- 
mented. basic skills needed to be raised. 

Commitment of top management to training and education 
In some companies, training and education are part of manage- 
ment philosophy. The classes offered in these companies often 
cover general knowledge and skills. The goal is not necessarily to 
prepare workers to succeed in othercompany training, but rather to 
allow them to pursue their own goals. 

Sales effort of an educational provider 

Educational providers who were knowledgeable and willing to 
prepare and design basic skills programs at a low cost have sold 
such programs to managers who are aware of basic skills problems 
within the workplace. If the employers and the educational pro- 
vider have a “previously established relationship” (Illinois Lit- 
eracy Resource Development Center, 1993, p.3), there is a greater 
chance the employers will buy the educator’s services. 



The businesses’ preferred instruction providers were public 
schools, community colleges, and universities. In fact, these were 
preferred over in-house providers and commercial job-training 
providers. Their third, fourth, and final choices were community- 
based organizations, private consultants, and union consortia. 

Why Other Businesses Do Not Provide Instruction 

Although some of the Illinois business representatives inter- 
viewed indicated that they were aware of employee deficits in basic 
skills and language proficiency, they had not initiated workplace 
programs. The reasons given were: 

Cost of Instruction 

Some companies did not offer training of any kind to any of their 
’ employees — whether as perks for executives, technological train- 
ing for middle management, or basic skills instruction for entry 
level workers. Training of any kind was seen as too expensive. 
Reluctance of upper management 

Upper management was at times reluctant to initiate training. 
This was due, in part, to lack of information about the need for 
programs, the kinds of programs available, and the cost involved. 
A 1990 evaluation of state-financed workplace-based retraining 
programs supports this finding (U.S. Congress, Office of Technol- 
ogy Assessment, 1990). This study attributed managers’ failure to 
provide instruction to a lack of information about the best approach 
to use. uncertainty about how to fit the training into new technology 
and work processes, and reluctance to disrupt work schedules for 
an “elusive future benefit” (p.131). 

The not-bad-enough syndrome 

Some companies find other ways of dealing with basic skills 
deficits rather than providing instructional intervention. For ex- 
ample. some businesses screen prospective employees through a 
basic skills test. In a 1989 survey by the American Management 
Association, 90% of the responding companies said they would not 
hire workers who fail such a test (U.S. Congress, Office of 
Technology Assessment, 1990). Some companies organize the 
workplace so that the language and literacy deficiencies of already 
hired workers do not hinder production. These workers may be 
given the so-called back-of-the-house jobs such as dishwashers or 
salad preparers, where they have no contact with the public, and 
minimal, if any, contact with English-speaking coworkers and 
supervisors. In many companies where most of the wotkers speak 
a common native language (often Spanish), frontline managers 
speak the native language of the wotkers and the lack of English 
skills becomes almost irrelevant to the work flow (Burt, in press). 
However, although the native language may be used almost exclu- 
sively in some entry-level positions, in order for workers to be 
promoted, good English skills are still obligatory (McGroany, 
1990). 
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How Educational Providers Can Sell their Product 

Workplace ESL educators from Alaska, Arizona, California, 
Colorado, the District of Columbia, Illinois, Maryland, New Yoik, 
Texas, and Virginia were asked how programs can best sell their 
services to businesses (Burt, in press). These practitioners were 
from educational institutions, community-based organizations, 
volunteer organizations, union consortia, or from within the busi- 
ness itself. Three were independent consultants who had started 
their own companies to provide workplace ESL instruction. 

The following themes surfaced, many of which echo the conclu- 
sions drawn from the survey data listed above. 

1. Start out with a better chance of success by contacting compa- 
nies with ahistory of offering training for employees at all levels, 
not just as perk' for executives. 

2. Don’t promise wnat cannot be delivered. It is not likely that a 

workplace ESL class of 40-60 hours will turn participants with 

low-level language skills into fluent speakers of English. Edu- 
cate all the stakeholders— the general managers, the frontline 
managers, the human resources department, and the prospective 
learners themselves— about the length of time needed toachieve 
proficiency in a second language. 

Z. Offer short courses, or “learning opportunities” (Jurmo, 1995. 
p. 12) with a few specific, attainable goals. Discrete, highly 
targeted courses such as accent reduction, teamwork skills, and 
pre- total quality management (TQM) are saleable and give 
learners skills to use in any job or workplace. 

4. Seek ways to maximize resources and personnel already at the 
workplace. Programs can schedule a one-hour class/one-hour 
study time match at work sites where there are learning centers 
for individual, computer-assisted instruction. Instructors can 
team with job skills trainers to offer vocational English as a 
second language ( VESL). The program can require home study 
to match workplace course hours. This is especially important 
when offering instruction to learners with low-level English 
skills who may not yet have the language proficiency necessary 
to access the more specialized courses listed above. 

5. In addition to providing instruction on American workplace 
practices and values toESL learners, offercross-cultural courses 
to both native and nonnative English speakers at the workplace. 
This may help dissipate feelings that the language minority 
workers are gening special treatment and can directly address 
the need for better communication at the workplace. 

6. Develop realistic ways of documenting how instruction has 
improved performance at the workplace. Promotions due to 
improved skills are very impressive; however, in many compa- 
nies, downsizing is occurring, and no one, native or nonnative 
speaker, is being promoted. Instead, educators can cite other 
indicators of improvement, such as increased number of written 
and oral suggestions made by learners at meetings or other 
appropriate times; increased number of learners expressing the 
desire to be promoted: and increased number of learners asking 
to be cross-trained. (See Mikulecky & Lloyd. 1994; and Mrowicki 
& Conrath, 1994, for discussions of measuring anddocumenting 
improvements at the workplace.) 

7. Make certain that general managers actively support the program. 
They authorize theclasses and their authority is necessary to ensure 
that their frontline managers (the participants’ direct supervisors) 
strongly support the classes. The supervisors will arrange sched- 
ules so thatwotkers can attenddasses.provideopportunitieson the 



job for them to use what they are learning, and encourage them to 
attend classes regularly. (See Kirby, 1989, for a discussion of the 
role of frontline managers in ESL instructional programs.) 

8. Don’t insist on teaching language for the workplace only. 
Although the workplace is the core of and the backdrop for 
instruction, workplace instruction does not need to be connected 
exclusively to workplace skills. Educators know that learning 
means transferof skills to other life situations and learners have 
always sought this link. Many educators interviewed said that 
company management asked them to teach life skills and general 
communication skills as well as workplace skills, especially to 
learners with minimal English. 

Conclusion 

Although basic skills and English language instruction are often 

viewedasreal needs at the workplace, few companies provide this for 

their workers. With thedecrease in federal and state fun dsavailablefor 

instructional the workplace, it is not enough for educational providers 
to design, implement, and evaluate woikplace instructional programs. 
Theymustalso be able toseWtheir programs to the businesses theyare 
asking to sponsor the instruction. 
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Transitioning Adult ESL Learners to Academic Programs 



by Judith Rance-Roney 
Lehigh University 



A dults study English as a second language (ESL) in a variety 
of settings (e.g.. church basements, workplaces, public 
schools, community centers) for a variety of purposes (e.g„ to 
improve employability, to survive in society, to help with children's 
education). However, few of the ESL participants in adult educa- 
tion classes transition, or move on, to academic ESL programs 
which prepare them for content study in a subjectarea. or to general 
education development (GED) study which provides them with a 
certificate of high school equivalency. 

This digest examines the differences between academic and 
adult ESL programs, and it suggests curricular and programmatic 
strategies to facilitate transitioning learners from adult ESL to 
academic English or to GED programs. 

The Curricular Mismatch 

Between the adult ESL literacy curriculum and the GED and 
academic ESL curricula, there are differences in purpose, content. 
and contextuality. 

» Purpose: The goal of federally-funded adult ESL instruction is to 
provide learners with the language skills necessary to function in 
American society, and to attain andretainajob (Y oung,Fitzgerald. 

& Morgan. 1994). In contrast, the goal of academic ESL instruc- 
tion is to prepare adults of limited English proficiency with the 
grammar, vocabulary, reading, and writing skills necessary to 
succeed in remedial or developmental courses and mainstream 
academic coursework (Wrigley. 1994a). 

♦ Concent: In adult ESL programs, the focus is on oral/aural 
communication and on reading comprehension and writing. The 
vocabulary and content center around personal expression and on 
survival needs in the home, workplace, and community (Crandall 
& Peyton, 1993). Conversely, in academic programs, the focus is 
somewhat less personal. Students usually leam language through 
an examination of grammar, less frequently used vocabulary , and 
longer readings. The content is frequently a precursor to upcom- 
ing subject study (Chamot & O’Malley, 1987). 

• Contextuality: Much of the content and practice in ESL literacy 
instruction centers around issues within the context of adult life, 
such as making a doctor’s appointment or looking for a job 
(Crandall & Peyton, 1993). In academic English classes, lan- 
guage study is either context-reduced (where there are few clues 
to help derive meaning) or context-embedded (where clues to 
meaning are available from the surrounding text material) (Snow, 
Met & Genesee, 1989). 

Transitional Program Outcomes for Learners 

Given the chasm in purpose, content, and contextuality between 
adult ESL and academic ESL instruction, what learner outcomes 
can adult ESL or transitional programs facilitate to enable learners 
to bridge the gap to academic or GED programs? 



(1 ) Motivation and belief in self-worth to face the challenges of 
academic demands and administrative systems 

Adult learners moving on to academic ESL might face for the 
frrsttime in their language study certain inflexible standards — such 
as passing GED exams or course tests — that m ust be met to achieve 
success. Learners may also experience an absence of the consistent 
positive feedback they have probably found in the adult ESL 
classroom. For learners to be successful in continuing education, 
they need to believe that advancements possible through their own 
efforts (Rance-Roney, 1994). 

To promote this necessary self-confidence in learners, pro- 
grams need to challenge them with difficult but attainable tasks. 
For example, learners who want information about academic 
classes must do all the necessary research themselves to get this 
information (e.g., call the college dean, find how to get to the 
campus by car or by public transportation, practice the interview, 
do the interview). 

(2 ) Knowledge of how to transition to the norms of the academic 
community 

Formal collaborations among adult ESL service providers and 
institutions of higher learning are key to addressing this outcome. 
Collaborations can assure linking of curricula among the pro- 
grams, orientation for transitioning learners, and transitional classes 
to bridge the gap between the programs (Wrigley, 1994a). Pro- 
grams can create mentor partnerships in which ESL learners 
shadow learners who are already in GED or college classes. Other 
activities to familiarize learners with their future academic envi- 
ronment include interviewing academic staff and native English- 
speaking college students, reading college orientation guides, and 
taking notes from videotaped class lectures. 

(3 ) Conceptual development! critical thinking skills such as synthe- 
sis. analysis, and evaluation 

Wrigley (1994b) found little evidence of a metacognitive or 
leaming-how-to-leam focus in the exemplary programs surveyed 
in a federally-funded study known as the Aguirre study. Yet, 
conceptual development exercises need to be part of the curriculum 
at every level, and some academic skills can be part of all adult 
language learning. For example, with a short reading selection, 
e ven low-level learners can classify vocabulary words (e.g., list all 
descriptive words or all action words) and can analyze actions of 
the main characters. 

(4) A greater focus on language accuracy or careful language 
Adult learners recognize that the language of the mainstream 

culture is rule-based and that knowledge of these rales is necessary 
for success in the academic world. While many adult learners 
acquire much English through immersion in the English-speaking 
culture surrounding them and through classroom opportunities for 
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discussion, many educators now agree that immersion alone is not 
sufficient to perfect language and that appropriate correction and 
feedback have a legitimate role in theESL classroom (Hadley, 1993). 
(5) Extensiveness in reading and writing , and multiple skill inte- 
gration thematically organized for in-depth study 

Adult learners may begin ESL literacy study with grammar or 
phonics instruction, but it is recommended that this isolated skill 
approach be integrated with instruction organized around themes of 
personal interest such as childcare, transportation, and immigration 
(Auerbach, 1992). These themes give meaning to language being 
learned and lead to richer and more extensive language use. Later, 
when academic goals become evident, content needs to be less 
relevant to learners’ personal interests and more tied to community, 
national, and international themes (Chamot & O’Malley, 1 987). This 
broader scope is necessary for the comprehension of academic 
content material in the sciences and humanities. 

Reading is arguably the most important skill for second language 
learners in academic contexts. While pre-academic classes may 
require 5 or 6 pages of reading, academic courses frequently require 
30 to 50 pages of reading per night In transitional programs, learners 
need to read whole text material (novels, textbook chapters, autobiog- 
raphies, etc.) and make extensive written responses to the material. 

Writing instruction in the ESL adult classroom and in the 
academic classroom differ not only in the expectation of correct 
grammar, but also in the knowledge writers must possess of 
American English rhetorical organization, written sentence struc- 
ture, punctuation, and cohesion words. Learners, even in adult ESL 
programs, need to learn a style of writing that may differ markedly 
from that of their first language. Furthermore, in adult ESL classes, 
writing isoften based on personal experience, butacademic writing 
tasks are more often based on articles, books, or topics unrelated to 
the learners* lives. All of these elements must be addressed in the 
transitional classes. 

6) Development of a larger vocabulary corpus centered on less - 
frequently used academic terminology 

While fluent native readers possess a written English vocabulary 
of 10,000-100.000 words, second language learners generally have 
only 2,000-7,000 English words when they begin their academic 
studies (Hadley, 1993). This gap can impede success in listening to 
lectures, reading academic material, or writing essays. 

Many educators and researchers believe that extensive reading 
is the best way to build one’s vocabulary. When learners are 
exposed to words in meaningful contexts, they are more likely to 
learn the words than if they are exposed to them in isolation; 
therefore, learners should be urged to read news magazines, news- 
papers, and whole text material to foster this vocabulary develop- 
ment Krashen (1986) advocates narrow reading — the reading of 
several articles on the same topic — so that learners receive multiple 
exposure to new vocabulary in slightly differing contexts. In 
providing multiple texts to use in analyzing, evaluating, and com- 
paring and contrasting authors* points of view, narrow reading also 
serves to build learners* critical thinking skills. 

7) integrationttransference of first language skills and use of LI in 
learning strategies 

The acquisition of literacy skills in a second language (L2) by 
adults already literate in their first language (LI) is a complex 



needed on this, however, and on the value of using LI to help 
complete difficult tasks in the academic environment (Osbume & 
Harss-Covalesld, 1992). 

Some educators advocate allowing learners to judge for them- 
selves which tasks are better performed in LI and which ones can 
only be completed in L2. For example, learners might choose to use 
L 1 when generating ideas for a writing assignment. When listening 
to lectures where the speed, density, and familiarity of the material 
exceeds the skill of English language note-taking, learners might 
find it useful to take notes in L 1 or to code switch, writing key words 
in English and explanatory information in LI. When reading, 
translation of terms or LI reflective margin notes may promote 
learning of concepts and new vocabulary. 

Conclusion 

Transitioning learners from adult ESL to academic and GED 
programs requires a broad range of approaches and skills. Adminis- 
trators, teachers, and learners need to work together to create pro- 
grams that prepare learners to achieve all they can academically. 
Research is needed on how content learned in LI can transfer to L2, 
and on the value of using LI to help complete academic work in L2. 
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Workplace literacy: 

Its Role in High Performance Organizations 



Dunne the past decade a number of issues have been raised p 
about die goals and purposes of workplace literacy; chief among t 

t hese has been the debate surrounding the conceptualization of ( 
workplace literacy as a functional context program with its focus 1 

onanalyzing die gaps between a workplace’s literacy J 

meats nod the abilities of its work force. Cndcs have felt that, i 
too often, the job context approach was interpreted too narrowly « 

and failed to involve workers. Frequently, the result was a cur- i 
riculum designed to ’fill in the gaps," usually through a top- i 
down process with decisions made primarily by company man- 
aeement, human resources development specialists, and higher- 
level educational experts (Fritz and Imel 1993). At the same 
time, workplace educators were discussing how workplace liter- 
acy programs should be created, the concept of high perform- 
ance organizations was emerging. Conversations began about 
how workplace literacy could be conceived oftas amas of 
changing not just 'the behavior of in<fondual employees butof 
the larger work organization as well (Imel and Kerka 1992, 
d 41 bv reinforcing critical thinki ng and teamwork required to 
transform workplaces into high performance, continuous im- 
provement organizations. Sometimes referred to as the collab- 
orative" approach, the perspective that links workplace literacy 
to collaborative ways of organizing work— and that broadens me 
functional context approach— is gaining support (Jurmo 1994b). 
This ERIC Digest describes the relationship betwee n collabor a- 
tive approaches to workplace literacy and high performance 
work organizations, reviews some principles underlying the col- 
laborative approach, and presents results of research on literacy 
development in high performance work organizations. 

Hi gh Performance Work Organizations 
and the Collaborative Approach 

In a hi gh performance work organization (HPWO), employee 
basic skills are just one of many components (Jurmo et al. 
1994). HPWOs feature flatter organizational structures, work 
done by teams of highly skilled worker: and a focus on quality, 
customer service, and continuous improvement (Kerka lvto). 

In addition to producing high-quality products and services, an 
HPWO also "provides a high quality of work life for all employ- 
ees" (Jurmo et al. 1994, p. 4). 

HPWOs need workers who can take initiative, identify and solve 
problems, make decisions, and engage in a wide range of tasks. 
Traditional basic skills such as reading, writing, math, and com- 
munication are important primarily within the context of these 
higher-level skills (ibid.). Althoughmany organizations have not 
achieved high performance status, they are moving m that direc- 
tion and are seeking to develop a work force with a broader 
range of skills (Kerka 1995). 

In HPWOs, education and training are part of a strategic plan 
for continuous improvement, and goals for education are both 
long and short term. Also, "workplace education is more than 
remedial; [it] focuses on building skills for continuous improve- 
ment and flexibility (cross-training) as well as job specific skills 
(education model)* (Stein and Sperazi 1991, p. 7). 

The collaborative approach to workplace literacy is one that in- 
volves a variety of stakeholders in planning and carrying out the 
progrem. Sometimes called an organizational approach, it rec- 
ognizes that "workplace literacy and basic |kjj^upgradmg 
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programs, alone, will not ensure that both worker and organiza- 
tional goals around basic skills and communication are met 
(Waugh 1992, p. 2). This approach supports the 
HPWOs in which workers are expected to be involved m deci- 
sion making related to their jobs. Part of this decision making 
involves management, workers, the union (if appropriate), and 
educators in a participatory process for planning, 
and evaluating workplace literacy programs (Jurmo 1994b, Stem 
and Sperazi 1991; Waugh 1992). 

Using a Collaborative Approach 

The collaborative approach to workplace literacy Uiat supports 
a high performance learning model is based on the following 
principles of good practice ( adapte d from Waugh 1992, pp. 6-7): 

• T her e is no "quick fix." Basic skills are addressed as a part 
of the organization’s overall training and education strategy. 

. All stakeholders are involved. A collaborative partnership 
with all workplace players is the key to establishing a suc- 
cessful workplace basic skills initiative. 

• Process and practice are based on an empowerment 
model of literacy. Programs build on the experience, 
knowledge, a nd drills that workers and organizations already 

. Workplace literacy initiatives accommodate and respect 
cultural, linguistic, and racial diversity. The needs of the 
work force may need to be met in different ways to achieve 

the same outcome. _ . , , 

• liter ac y is analyzed within the context of other workplace 
issues. Basic skills are examined in a way that shows their 
relationship to other factors such as communication channels, 
work processes, equipment, existing training strategies, and 
managmwgnt style. Such an approach avoids blaming the 
worker" by addressing other factors that may detract from 
worker performance. 

. Upgrading programs are only one component of manag- 
ing change. Because basic skills programs alone will not 
all the needs of a particular workplace, other activities 
are undertaken as well. 

. Workplace basic skills programs are tailored to each 
workplace and its workers. The scope and variety of stalls 
needed by workers varies from organization to organization 
and no one strategy or curriculum will 'it all workplaces. 

• Clear language is essential. All key workplace documents 
should be written clearly so that they can be understood by 

everyone. , 

• Workplace upgrading programs should be voluntary. 
Learning can take place only in a context where participants 
feel comfortable and have the motivation to learn. 

i An organization that is not moving in the direction of high 
i performance may not be ready to support a collaborative ap- 
i proach to workplace literacy. A program developer could con- 
duct a workplace needs assessment to determine the company s 
s present stage of development and discuss these findings with 
stakeholders as a means of clarifying their goals and values m 
relationship to the program. If the company is unable or unwill- 
ing to begin the collaborative process of moving toward a b: gh 
e performance approach, perhaps another type of workplace educa- 
tion program can be implemented (Jurmo 1994a). 
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Literacy Development in HPWOs: What Do We Kno w? 

Although a number of resources (e.g., Waugh 1992, Young 
1994) are available that can be used to guide the developmentof 
the collaborative approach, little research exists on how literacy 
skills are actually developed in HPWOs. Young’s (1994) study 
of workplace skill development among New York State’s civil 
service employees supported the assumption that the move 
toward participatory management required more sophisticated 
literacy and interpersonal skills. According to Young, if the 
focus was only "on the specific skills embedded in these jobs we 
would be focusing on peripheral job requirements: filling out 
burdensome reports, studying cleaning directions, or time cards* 
(P* However, the changes toward more participatory man- * 
agement "created some interesting new needs" (ibid.), including 
more sophisticated reading and writing skills, and skills to 
resolve conflicts resulting from participatory, team activities. 

Another study (Hart-Landsberg and Reder 1993) examined the 
roles of literacy and teamwork in an automotive parts man u- 
factu ring company that was restructuring to implement a high 
performance model of team organization, worker responsibility 
for quality control, and a pay-for-knowledge compensation sys- 
tem. The study examined the formal and informal educational 
practices from which 480 workers, organized into 19 production 
teams (ranging in size from 3-88 members), learned and taught 
literacy skills. Its focus was on the literacy learning environ- 
ment of workers with lower literacy levels or fewer educational 
credentials than most of the plant’s employees. 

Termed ’skm^poor" workers by the company, these employees 
had distinctive sets of needs and motivations and "the workplace 
presented them with limits and opportunities that were different 
often in subtle and unplanned ways, from those available to 
workers with more skills or schooling" (p. v). In fire company 
studied, toe skills-poor workers were at a disadvantage because 
(1) they faced two sets of educational goals — literacy and upgiad- 
tag applied skills, (2) they were not apt to be selected for work 
M f^gslhal structured practice in literacy and other skills, 
and (3) although sometimes promising, the teaching and learning 
strategies they experienced were not tailored for their educational 
needs. The researchers determined that "the skills-poor may 
have constructed literacy lessons in settings they encountered, 
but these settings were, not designed for optimal skills develop^ 
ment. Instead, they were tied to the needs of production, the 
exjgendes of the moment, and the ingenuity and good will of 
W 30) CrS ^° r W ^ om tcac ^ lcr ro ^ c was not always a priority" 

Conclusions from toe study include toe following (ibid., pp. 31- 
szy. 

* dSls WOrk SUb8tantiaUy incre * ses demand for literacy 

♦ Workers appear to develop diverse literacy skills in response 
to toe demands for new proficiencies affiliated with team- 
work. 

• Team organization in toe workplace opens rich possibilities 
for literacy education. 

♦ The educational opportunities in a team environment can be 
both a benefit and a burden to skills-poor workers. 

• The company that enhances its workforce capability by re- 

structuring work and incentives for learning takes on many 
functions of an educational instimrj n n 1 

Conclusion 

The limited research on literacy development and HPWOs sup- 
ports the use of a collaborative approach to workplace literacy 
in a work environment that is moving toward a high performance 
model. However, a collaborative approach is not a sufficient 
condition for a company to be a HPWO, and neither must a 



company be a HPWO to use toe collaborative approach. Rather 
toey anwen "mutually supportive. Also, as revealed by Haiti 
LamUberg and Reder (1993), a HPWO environment can still put 
skills-poor workers at a disadvantage. To understand toe 
nuances and subtleties of how literacy development occurs, pro- 
gram developers must have a thorough knowledge of any work- 
place context m which they are working. 
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Goal 7: Safe, Disciplined, .and Alcohol- and 
Drug-Free Schools 


By the year.2000, everyschool in the UnitedStateswill befree of 
drugs, violence, and the unmithorked presence of firearms and 
alcohol md mil offer a disciplined environment conducive to 
learning. ■; ..-h- ' .v- 


Objectives: 




Every school will implement a fmn and fair policy on use, 
possession, anddistribution of ^hugsand alcohol; 


• 


Parents; businesses ^governmental and community 
organizations will work togethertoensuretiie rights of 




: r<vsrudyin a.safeafldsecureenvironmentthatis 

free of drugs andCrimej -and thit ^•iwhpdls providea healdjy 

environment and are a 


• . 


Eveiy local educational agency will develop and implement 
a policy to ensure that all schools am free of violence arid 
the unauthorized presence of weapons; 


• 


Every local educational agency will develop a sequential, 
comprehensive kindergarten through twelfth grade drug and 
alcohol prevention education program; 


• 


Drug and alcohol curriculum should be taught as an integral 
part of sequential, comprehensive health education; 


• 


Community-based teams should be organized to provide 
students and teachers with needed support; and 


• 


Every school should work to eliminate sexual harassment. j 
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Enhancing Students’ Socialization: Key Elements 

Jere Brophy 



Coping with students who display problems in personal and 
social adjustment can be frustrating. Success in teaching 
problem students often requires extra time, energy, and 
patience. Recent research reviewed by Jones (1996) 
indicates that teachers rank individual students who have 
serious or persistent behavior problems as their chief cause 
of stress. However, teachers can take direct actions toward 
minimizing classroom conflicts by socializing students into 
a classroom environment conducive to learning. 

Key elements of successful student socialization include 
modeling and instruction of prosocial behavior; 
communicating positive expectations, attributes, and social 
labels; and reinforcing desired behavior (Dix, 1993; Good & 
Brophy, 1994, 1995). Successful socialization further 
depends on a teacher’s ability to adopt an authoritative 
teaching style for classroom management, and to employ 
effective counseling skills when seeking to develop positive 
relationships with Individual students. 

Modeling 

Modeling prosocial behavior is the most basic element for 
enhancing student socialization, because teachers are 
unlikely to be successful socializers unless they practice 
what they preach. Modeling, accompanied by verbalization 
of the self-talk that guides prosocial behavior, can become 
a very influential method of student socialization because it 
conveys the thinking and decision making involved in acting 
for the common good. In situations in which prosocial 
behavior is difficult for students to leam, modeling may have 
to be supplemented with instruction (including practice 
exercises) in desirable social skills and coping strategies. 
Such instruction should convey not only propositional 
knowledge (description of the skill and an explanation of 
why it is desirable), but also procedural knowledge (howto 
implement the skill) and conditional knowledge (when and 
why to implement it). 

Projecting Positive Expectations 

Consistentprojection of positiveexpectations, attributes, and 
social labels to students may have a significant impact on 
fostering self-esteem and increasing motivation toward 
exhibiting prosocial behaviors. Students who are 
consistently treated as if they are well-intentioned individuals 
who respect themselves and others and who desire to act 
responsibly, morally, and prosodally are more likely to 
develop these qualities than students who are treated as if 
they had the opposite inclinations — especiallyif their positive 



qualities and behaviors are reinforced through expressions 
of appreciation. When delivered effectively, such 
reinforcement is likely to increase students' tendencies to 
attribute their desirable behaviorto their own personal traits 
and to reinforce themselves for possessing and acting on 
the basis of those traits. 



Teachers, as the authority figure in the classroom, need to 
be authoritative rather than either authoritarian or laissez- 
faire. Teachers have the right and the responsibility to exert 
leadership and to exercise control, but they increase their 
chances of success if they are understanding and 
supportive of students and if they make sure that students 
understand the reasons behind their demands. Focusing on 
desired behavior (stressing what to do rather than what not 
to do) and following up with cues and reminders is also 
effective. Teachers should be prepared to supply objectively 
good reasons for their behavior demands. 

When situations calling for disciplinary interventions arise, 
it is important for teachers to handle them effectively. 
General principles for doing so can be identified: minimize 
power struggles and face-saving gestures by discussing the 
incident with the student in private rather than in front of the 
class; question the student to determine his or her 
awareness of the behavior and explanation for it; make sure 
that the student understands why the behavior is 
inappropriate and cannot be tolerated; seek to get the 
studentto accept responsibility for the behavior and to make 
a commitment to change; provide any needed modeling or 
instruction in better ways of coping; work with the studentto 
develop a mutually agreeable plan for solving the problem; 
concentrate on developing self-regulation capacitiesthrough 
positive socialization and instruction rather than on 
controlling behavior through the assertion of power. 
Teachers who employ effective student socialization 
strategies can develop genuine solutions to students' 
chronic personal and behavioral problems rather than 
merely inhibiting the frequency of misconduct by applying 
sanctions. 



Basic socialization and counseling skills may be needed for 
working with individual students, especially those who 
display chronic problems in personal development or 
adjustment. These basic skills include developing personal 
relationships with problem students and reassuring them of 
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your continued concern about their welfare despite their 
provocative behavior; monitoring them closely and, if 
necessary, intervening frequently but briefly and 
nondisruptively to keep them engaged in academic activities 
during class; dealing with their problems in more sustained 
ways outside of class time; handling conflicts calmly without 
becoming engaged in power struggles; questioning them in 
ways that are likely to motivate them to talk freely and 
supply the needed information; using active listening, 
reflection, interpretation, and related techniques for drawing 
them out and helping them to develop better insights into 
themselves and their behavior; insisting that the students 
accept responsibility for controlling their own behavior while 
at the same time supportively helping them to do so; and 
developing productive relationships with their parents. 

Attributes of Successful Teachers 

Good and Brophy (1995) have identified some general 
attributes of teachers that contribute to their success in 
socializing students. These attributes include: 

* social attractiveness, based on a cheerful disposition, 
friendliness, emotional maturity, sincerity, and other 
qualities that indicate good mental health and personal 
adjustment; 

♦ ego strength, exhibited in self-confidence that allows 
teachers to be calm in a crisis, listen actively without 
being defensive, avoid win-lose conflicts, and maintain 
a problem-solving orientation; 

♦ realistic perceptions of self and students, without letting 
perceptions become clouded by romanticism, guilt, 
hostility, or anxiety; 

• enjoyment of students, while maintaining their identity 
as an adult, a teacher, and an authority figure; being 
friendly but not overly familiar; and being comfortable 
with the group without becoming a group member; 

♦ clarity about teacher roles and comfort in playing them, 
which enables teachers to explain coherently to 
students what they expect; 

• patience and determination in working with students 
who persist in testing limits; 

• acceptance of the individual, though not necessarily of 
all of his or her behavior, and making this attitude clear 
to students; and 

• the ability to state and act on firm but flexible limits 
based on clear expectations, keeping rules to a 
minimum and liberalizing them as students become 
more independent and responsible over time. 

Developing these personal qualities and using research- 
based principles for managing the classroom will set the 
stage for student socialization and wilt go a long way toward 
minimizing the need for disciplinary interventions. 

Conclusion 

Teachers are asked to take responsibility for an increasingly 
diverse population of students in situations where individual 
differences are to be expected and accepted. An attitude of 
caring and an orientation to students is crucial to success in 
socializing students into a classroom culture that fosters 



learning. Interacting with students for several hours each 
day in various situations puts teachers in a position to take 
direct action in helping students cope with their problems. 

Research shows that teachers’ feelings of self-efficacy or 
confidence are correlated with their effectiveness ratings. 
Developing the skills for enhancing student socialization 
represents an expansion of the teacher's role beyond that 
of instructor or classroom manager. Teachers who believe 
that they possess, or at least are developing, good 
management and student socialization skills will be able to 
remain patient and focused on seeking solutions when 
confronted with difficult problems. In contrast, teachers who 
view management and socialization skills as talents in which 
they are lacking may tend to become frustrated and give up 
easily. Through developing their role as facilitators of 
students' socialization into the learning environment, 
teachers can create the potential for having a significant 
impact on the lives of problem students. 



This digest was adapted from: Brophy, Jere. (1996). Teaching 
Problem Students. New York: Guilford. Adapted with permission 
of the author. 

See also: Brophy, Jere. (1995). Elementary Teachers' 
Perceptions of and Reported Strategies for Coping with Twelve 
Types of Problem Students. ED 389 390. 
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Gaining Control of Violence in the Schools: A View from the Field 



Too often in urban schools across the country, both stu- 
dents and teachers feel unsafe. Many have been 
threatened physically or verbally or have directly experi- 
enced violence. Beyond generating fears for everyone's 
safety violence in "schools is diverting energy and re- 
sources from instruction. Thus, it is not surprising that one 
of the National Education Goals for the year 2000 is "Safe, 
disciplined, and drug-free schools" that offer an "environ- 
ment conducive to learning." 

Most analyses of educational problems and prospects 
are drawn from university-based research. By contrast, 
this digest presents the up-to-date wisdom of public 
school educators whose objectivity is enriched by having 
to solve the problems that arise daily in today's city 
schools. The digest summarizes a rich day of discussion 
among urban educators about the causes of school vio- 
lence and their possible alleviation. Held on May 19, 1994 
at the National Education Association (NEA) in Washing- 
ton, DC, the discussion was sponsored by its Center for 
the Revitalization of Urban Education, with participants 
that included NEA representatives from 20 major Ameri- 
can cities. 

A Violent, Divided Society 

The celebration of violence in movies, on television, and 
in popular songs has turned into an epidemic of personal 
tragedies for people living in our Nation's dties. Exacer- 
bated by the ready availability of drugs and weapons, 
violence has become a public health issue of immediate 
concern. Yet the sources of violence are deep and long- 
standing, for ours is a country sharply divided between 
haves and have-nots; and areas of high poverty concentra- 
tion have long been susceptible to all forms of violence, 
from vandalism, robbery, and rape, to suicide — the ulti- 
mate violence of despair. 

People who grow up in poor urban neighborhoods tend 
to be surrounded by unemployed adults, rundown hous- 
ing, a physically deteriorated environment, and the 
constant fear of crime. Too often their own parents are ill- 
prepared, neglectful, or even abusive— children, like 
them. And the paucity of good role models in the commu- 
nity and at school contributes to young pepple's belief that 
the deck is stacked against them. Not surprisingly, these 
youth experience a free-floating anger, accompanied by 
feelings of frustration and helplessness, making them tin- 
der boxes, ready to ignite at any provocation. 



1 Executive Office of the President. (1990). National goals for 
education. Washington, DC: Author. (ED 319 143) 
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Large, Overburdened Schools 

Surrounded by violence in their homes and neighbor- 
hoods, as well as in the society at large, youth often look 
to the school as a haven. Indeed,‘the most resilient are stu- 
dents who can use their teachers and other staff as 
mentors and role models, and their time at school as a 
profitable refuge. Unfortunately, large urban schools are 
themselves often anonymous, alienating, and fraught 
with danger. Insofar as the schools mirror the society, they 
can exacerbate the problem of violence in several key 
ways: 

Impoverished Neighborhoods, Impoverished Schools 

Because schools are largely funded by property taxes, 
the school districts that face the toughest challenges from 
the students they serve are also those with the fewest 
funds to meet their children's needs. Schools in poor, dete- 
riorated, crime-ridden neighborhoods tend to be 
physically dilapidated, overcrowded, and lacking the re- 
sources necessary for effective teaching. Not only are 
classes much larger than in affluent neighborhoods, but 
students sit at broken desks, and teachers (who are often 
less well paid than their suburban colleagues) must do 
without laboratory equipment, computers, and even the 
most elementary supplies like chalk and books. 

Urban students are aware that their schools are run- 
down and poorly equipped in comparison with suburban 
schools, that the technology isn't up-to-date enough to 
prepare them for jobs or college, and that they are often 
distrusted and feared by the adults who work with them. 
When these same students are able to go to school in well- 
equipped, modem buildings, they score higher 
academically than their peers in rite old rundown schools. 
In fact, in several cities, when old schools were renovated 
or new schools built, students' test scores showed marked 
academic improvement. 

Large Schools and Classes 

The inability of teachers and other school staff to make 
meaningful connections with students in large schools 
and increasingly large classes has become a key safety is- 
sue. 

Adolescence is universally a precarious developmental 
stage, and many teenagers have limited reserves of self-es- 
teem. Given the enormous problems urban students face, 
they see little hope for their future. Although urban ado- 
lescents want contact with adults, too often they are 
deprived of sustained relationships with caring adults in 
their homes and neighborhoods. Unfortunately, even ele- 
mentary school teachers must struggle against large 
classes to pay adequate attention to their students, and 




teachers in junior highs and secondary schools often see 
150*200 students a day. Thus teachers inadvertently be- 
come yet another lost opportunity for connection. Without 
sustained contact, they cannot give their students a vision 
of what education can offer, or save them from self-de- 
structive behavior. Indeed, many educators are convinced 
that, without reducing class size, all other attempts to en- 
sure school safety can at best offer marginal improvement. 

Teacher Isolation, Uncertainty, and Cynicism 

It was once thought to be a benefit of the profession that 
teachers work alone in their classrooms, behind closed 
doors. However, teacher isolation from each other and 
from administrators and other school staff, as well as from 
parents and the surrounding community, has become an 
increasing liability. 

The recent threats of privatization, as well as salary cuts 
in several cities, are only the latest signs that teachers are 
isolated from their communities, without necessary pub- 
lic support. Unfortunately, the apparent loss of support 
for public schools comes at a time when new tasks — from 
"wanding" students with metal detectors, to talking to so- 
cial workers and teaching socialization skills — are being 
added to teachers' already stretched roster of daily re- 
sponsibilities. At the same time, a national uncertainty 
about how to handle potential conflicts between disci- 
pline, safety, and students' rights has made teachers 
unsure about what parents and the larger society want 
them to do. Can lockers be searched for weapons without 
giving students sufficient warning? Is it fair to wand only 
"suspicious-looking" students and not others? Do stu- 
dents have a right, as some claim, to carry weapons for 
their own defense? 

All these pressures have made many urban teachers feel 
overworked, stressed, and burned out. A cynicism mirror- 
ing that of their students is prevalent among those who 
can see no way out. As a teacher commented, "You have 
people who have been in these dilapidated buildings for 
years, asking for help and getting empty promises. They 
just give up — throw up their hands and say, 'All I can do 
is deal with what I've got in front of me. Don't ask me to 
do anything more.'" 

Schools as Fortresses 

Despite their acute concerns for safety, few teachers feel 
at ease in the increasingly garrison atmosphere of inner- 
city public schools. Rather than offering reassurance, 
metal detectors and other mechanical devices, as well as 
securin’ forces, are seen as providing a false sense of 
safety, if not a harsh symbol of the failure to create safe 
schools. In the words of one teacher, "The medium is the 
message. And the message that this gives out is that we are 
afraid of our students." 

In fact, finding weapons on students is relatively rare. 
In one typical case, a search of over 3,000 students yielded 
two weapons. This low rate of interception is partly be- 
cause even the most sophisticated devices cannot catch all 
weapons entering a school. Unlike an airport, it is nearly 
impossible to secure every entrance to a school; those few 
students intent on bringing in weapons are inevitably a 
step ahead of the security devices, which means that en- 
forcement activities alone cannot create a safe school. 
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Finally, metal detectors, wands, and security forces with 
guns, handcuffs, and other equipment, are taking large 
chunks out of already stretched uri>an education budgets, 
even as they increase, rather than alleviate, tension in 
schools. The garrison atmosphere is exacerbating tensions 
between students and school staff, who are forced to serve 
in policing roles. Conflicts are also emerging between 
teachers, who want to build trust for learning, and die se- 
curity staff, whose orientation is toward control and 
arrests. Similarly, friction is surfacing between administra- 
tors, whose role is to promote die school and its students, 
and security forces, who often have no allegiance to die 
school but are anxious to increase their counts of weapons, 
violent incidents, and arrests. 

Narrow, Top-Down Interventions 

While security forces and mechanical devices are the 
most obvious and controversial responses to school vio- 
lence, many schools have also taken advantage of special 
Federal, state, and local money aimed at anti-violence pro- 
gramming. Unfortunately, there have been several serious 
problems with these funds. 

First, whether directed to preventing dropouts, drugs, 
or violence, the money has tended to be restricted to ex- 
tremely narrow and fragmented programming. Despite 
growing evidence, for example, that new or well-kept 
school buildings increase student performance and mo- 
rale, anti-drug or violence money can never be used for 
building repairs. Similarly, the high unemployment rates 
in inner-cities has been repeatedly linked to crime and vio- 
lence, yet job programs are rarely part of anti-violence 
measures. Even extra-curricular activities, after-school 
centers or sports programming, which ate such a direct 
means of keeping students out of harm's way, rarely meet 
tite tight programming restrictions of these funds. This 
missed opportunity is particularly sad, since student par- 
ticipation in sports and extra-curricular activities has 
decreased in the past decade. 

Second, anti-violence and other youth assistance pro- 
grams in schools have tended to be isolated from, and to 
duplicate, programming in other public agencies. In fact, 
competition for money in the context of overlapping serv- 
ices has created a territoriality and fear of sharing 
knowledge and resources among educators, and social 
service and other professionals. In this environment of 
competition and suspicion, teachers are rarely an active 
part of either program planning, or decisions about the 
needs of an individual student. Instead, they tend to be 
left out of the loop entirely, or to be given only limited and 
pre-designed tasks. 

Strategies for Creating Safer Schools 

The web of educational and societal problems de- 
scribed above are deep and difficult to solve. Certainly, 
money is needed to repair schools and neighborhoods and 
to create jobs for youth. It has also become obvious, how- 
ever that the ways in which schools and other public 
agencies approach social problems must change. Educa- 
tors and other professionals must make wider 
connections, both in human and conceptual terms. 

Although few believe that educational efforts, isolated 
from the surrounding society, can solve the problem of 
violence inside schools, there is widespread faith that 
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some changes can make a difference. Moreover, a number 
of strategies being tried in schools around the country 
have improved safety and harmony. 

Professional Recruitment and Training 
School violence has given new urgency to improving 
the recruitment and training of teachers, particularly those 
entering urban schools. It is not enough for recruitment to 
focus only on finding role models— that is, teachers of the 
same race/ethnicity as their students. To heal the aliena- 
tion and hopelessness of urban students, teachers must be 
found who will live in the communities where they work, 
so they can help reweave the tom fabric of community be- 
tween teachers, students and their parents. 

At the same time, the complex nature of today's schools 
necessitates a wider vision of which school staff need job 
preparation. Training must go beyond teachers, adminis- 
trators, counselors, and other professionals. It must 
extend to all employees, including paraprofessionals, 
cafeteria staff, secretaries, custodians, and bus drivers. 

Finally, the content of training must be reshaped. Bo* 
immediate, in-service and long-term, pre-professional 
training are necessary: 

In-Service Training. All school staff need to know how 
to address the immediate problem of violence in class- 
rooms, the cafeteria, the halls, and other school areas, 
including on school buses. How should an adult behave 
when a student has a gun? What are the most effective 
methods of diffusing potential conflict among students, or 
breaking up fights? 

Pre-Professional Training. The pre-professional train- 
ing of teachers, counselors, and administrators has to be 
expanded to include more social analyses, so that prospec- 
tive educators develop a deeper understanding of the 
issues that impinge on violence: poverty, the media, gun 
control, the changing economy and joblessness, and par- 
enting. In addition, school staff needs to be better 
prepared to teach socialization skills and nonviolent con- 
flict mediation. Finally, because the traditional isolation of 
professionals from one mother is no longer tenable, 
school staff must be trained to work cooperatively with 
each other, as well as with professionals outside the 
school. 

Programs to Increase Mutual Respect among 
Students and School Staff 

Although coercive methods may stop violence in the 
short run, too often they create negative emotions that 
start their own cycle of undesirable behaviors. An alter- 
nate approach, which develops self-respect and 
self-discipline in students and positive working relation- 
ships, is obviously better for both students and adults, and 
for the climate of the school. 

Although small, unrelated programs rarely make much 
of a difference, school-wide interventions that have gen- 
eral support can be helpful. For example, a number of 
schools have begun to focus specifically on increasing stu- 
dents' self-esteem, as well as on building the socialization 
skills that many middle-class students leam at home. In 
some schools, teachers and students are asked to get to 
know each other, including their strengths, likes, dislikes, 
humor, and triggers. The object is to come to a consensus 
about goals, and to create an ownership of, and engage- 



ment in, the daily activities of both teachers and students. 
Several elementary schools are teaching students simple 
skills, such as how to greet each other and interact with 
each other in respectful ways. Finding alternatives to 
cross-sex and same-sex teasing is key, for teasing starts 
early and leads to goading, heckling, and other forms of 
aggression, which can be quite dangerous by secondary 
school. Finally, both elementary and secondary schools 
across the country are teaching students, parents, and 
school staff the many benefits and methods of resolving 
conflict nonviolently, including peer mediation and de-es- 
calation skills. 

Expanding the Role of the Guidance Counselor 

Although the best way to prevent school violence is to 
change how everyone relates to each other, a number of 
Schools are achieving good results by adding guidance 
counselors and giving counselors new roles. At least as 
important as intervening in crises and talking to students 
in the aftermath of violence is classroom teaching by coun- 
selors. There, counselors generate group work and 
developmental^ oriented activities to improve the way 
students feel about themselves and interact with each 
other, particularly during stress or conflict 

Some counselors are also working with cafeteria staff, 
bus drivers, and other support staff, as well as with par- 
ents. The goal is to give everyone involved in the school 
the same skills, language, and terminology for handling 
stress and conflict— to create an environment that is con- 
sistently nonviolent and nurturing. 

Reaching out to Parents 

Head Start, special education, and other compensatory 
education programs have long involved parents in their 
children's schooling. However, the growing number of 
"children with children" and other unprepared or over- 
burdened parents puts new pressure on urban schools to 
support families, as well as teach parenting skills. Activi- 
ties range from grandparent hotlines to programs that 
bring parents and junior high students together to leam 
parenting skills. In all, the point is to help parents and 
guardians become aware of the parenting skills they pos- 
sess; enhance their skills; and expand parents' choices in 
their guiding, teaching, and disciplinary roles. 

5 A number of schools are also working directly to bring 
parents into the school. In some, community facilitators 
work with parents to make them more comfortable with 
schools. In others, classes are held on a four-day schedule; 
on the fifth day, the parents and the students come to 
school together to participate in activities. A special liter- 
acy programs allows parents and students to leam 
together. And some schools are creating "half-way 
houses" just outside the school, where school employees, 
community volunteers, parent facilitators, and others all 
can come. There, without the fear of authority, parents can 
talk more freely about the needs of their children and ob- 
tain appropriate services. 

Treating the Aftermath of Violence 

Students who have witnessed or been involved in vio- 
lence suffer from post traumatic stress, which can include 
anxiety, fear, emotional constriction, attention difficulties, 
and sleeplessness. Thus, just as victims need counseling 
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when they leave the emergency room, students who were 
bystanders to the violence need carefully led discussions 
to help them with their confusion, grief, and anger. 

Some schools have instituted first offender programs, 
which usually involve four- or five-day training sessions 
for one parent as well as the student. Unfortunately, these 
programs have limited benefits, since many students in- 
volved in offenses have deeper problems, and need more 
serious help. However, schools are creating quite useful 
programs for students who have been suspended for vio- 
lence. For example, the student and parent or guardian 
may be asked to sign a contract agreeing to joint counsel- 
ing, as well as to tutoring for the youth. Then once the 
student returns to school, the student and parent make a 
one-year commitment to continue the counseling and the 
tutoring, and to train in mediation and conflict resolu tion 
skills. 

"Safe School" Plans 

Simply stated, a safe school is a place where students 
can receive a high quality education without the threat of 
violence. A number of schools are developing plans and 
strategies to implement safe schools. These plans work 
best when they are generated not only by school but 
also by parents and representatives from community 
groups and agencies. Although every school's plan for a 
"safe school" looks different, the key is developing a con- 
sensus about what everyone wants the school to be like, 
and the rules that everyone is willing to uphold to make 
this happen. 

Joining with the Community 

School violence is placing new pressures on schools to 
reach out to police, gang intervention workers, mental 
health workers, social service workers, clergy, and the 
busmess community. In a city with a large tourist busi- 
ness, dose ties to the business community have resulted in 
guarantees that all the culinary arts program students in 
the vocational school will receive jobs upon graduation. In 
another aty, parents bringing their children into an ele- 
mentary school have the option of filling out a form that is 
entered into the computers of all the public health agen- 
cies. Though this raises privacy issues, creating joint 
. centers of information can enhance efficiency for both par- 
ents and professionals. r 



There are several advantages to. strategies that connect 
jobs and services through the school. First, since resources 
need to be where the students and their parents are, 
schools are a natural place to consolidate services. Second, 
finding other agencies that provide services enables 
schools to put their own money back into education, 
where it belongs. And third, since violence is not a school 
problem — it is a community and sotietal problem — its so- 
lution has to draw in a wider cirde of participation. 

Finally, whatever the specific strategy, there is a need to 
bring back a communal feeling to the schools, and once 
again to root the schools in their communities. To do tfy*. 
students, school staff, parents, neighbors, and other inter- 
ested citizens all have to become part of the fabric of the 
schools — stakeholders in its future and in the future of its 
students. 

— Carol Ascher 
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National Standards for School Health Education 

Liane M. Summerfield 



Why Have Health Instruction in the 
Schools? 

The Centers for Disease Control and 
Prevention (CDC) finds that most major 
health problems in the U.S. today are 
caused by six categories of behavior 
behaviors that lead to intentional and 
unintentional injuries; smoking; alcohol 
and other drug use; sexual behaviors 
leading to sexually transmitted diseases, 
HTV infection, and unintended pregnancy; 
poor nutrition; and lack of physical 
activity (Kolbe, 1993a). According to 
Kolbe (1993a), behaviors and attitudes 
about health that are initiated during 
childhood are responsible for most of the 
leading causes of death, illness, and 
disability in die U.S. today. Comprehen- 
sive school health education programs 
represent one effective way of providing 
students with the knowledge and skills to 
prevent health-impairing behaviors. 

Research on the Ability of Health 
Instruction to Change Children’s 
Health Status 

Health education works. Hundreds of 
studies have evaluated health education 
and concluded that it is effective in 
reducing the number of teenage pregnan- 
cies, decreasing smoking rates among 
young people, and preventing the adop- 
tion of many high-risk behaviors. But its 
effectiveness depends upon factors such as 
teacher training, comprehensiveness of 
die health program, time available for 
instruction, family involvement, and 
community support (Gold, 1994; Seffrin, 
1990). And, sequential school health 
education programs for K-12 students 
have been found to be more effective in 
changing health behaviors than occa- 
sional programs on single health topics 
(Kolbe, 1993b). 

The Louis Harris survey of over 4,700 
students in grades 3 through 12 who were 
attending 199 public schools found that 
health knowledge, attitudes, and behav- 
iors improved with increasing years of 
health instruction (Louis Harris, 1989). 



The School Health Education Evaluation 
(Connell, Turner, & Mason, 1985), which 
looked at four different health curricula for 
30,000 4th through 7th graders in 20 
states, found: 

• Students receiving health instruc- 
tion had higher knowledge scores 
than students with no health 
instruction, with the greatest 
differences seen in knowledge of 
substance use and abuse; 

• Knowledge, attitudes, and skills 
improved even with minimal 
instruction, but gains were most 
apparent when students received at 
least 50 hours of health instruction 
per school year, and 

• More hours were needed to improve 
attitudes than to enhance health 
knowledge and practices. 

National Standards for Health Education 

To assist schools in developing and 
evaluating comprehensive health education 
programs, the Joint Committee for 
National School Health Education Stan- 
dards (1995) has developed guidelines for 
school health standards. The committee 
was made up of representatives from the 
Association for the Advancement of Health 
Education, the American Public Health 
Association, the American School Health 
Association, and the Society of State 
Directors of Health, Physical Education 
and Recreation and was sponsored by the 
American Cancer Society. 

The committee’s goal was to emphasize 
tire need for school health education and 
create a framework for local school boards 
to use in determining content of the health 
curriculum in their communities. There 
are seven broad standards that promote 
health literacy, which is the capacity of 
individuals to obtain, interpret, and 
understand basic health information and 
services and the competence to use such 
information and services in ways which 
enhance health (Joint Committee, 1995, 
p. 5). For each standard there are perfor- 
mance indicators to help educators 
determine the knowledge and skills that 



students should possess by the end of 

grades 4, 8, and 11. 

* Standard 1: Students will comprehend 
concepts related to health promotion 
and disease prevention. Performance 
indicators for this standard center 
around identifying what good health is, 
recognizing health problems, and ways 
in which lifestyle, the e n vir onm ent, 
and public policies can p rom ote health. 

* Standard 2: Students vnll demonstrate 
the ability to access valid health 
information and health- p romoti n g 
'products and services. Performance 
indicators focus on identification of 
valid health information, products, and 
services including advertisements, 
health insurance and treatment 
options, and food labels. 

* Standard 3: Students will demonstrate 
die ability to practice health-enhancing 
behaviors and reduce health risks. 
Performance indicators include 
identifying responsible and harmful 
behaviors, developing health-enhanc- 
ing strategies, and manwing stress. 

* Standard 4: Students will analyze the 
influence of culture, media, technol- 
ogy, and other factors on health. 
Performance indicators are related to 
describing and analyzing how one’s 
cultural background, messages from 
die media, technology, and one’s 
friends influence health. 

* Standard 5: Students will demonstrate 
the ability to use interpersonal commu- 
nication skills to enhance health. 
Performance indicators relate to 
interpersonal communication, refusal 
and negotiation skills, and conflict 
resolution. 

* Standard 6: Students will demonstrate 
the ability to use goal-setting and 
decision-making skills to enhance 
health. Performance indicators focus 
on setting reasonable and attainable 
goals and developing positive decision- 
making skills. 

* Standard 7: Students will demonstrate 
the ability to advocate for personal, 
family, and community health. 
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Performance indicators relate to 
identifying community resources, 
accurately communicating health 
information and ideas, and working 
cooperatively to promote health. 

Health Curriculum Content 

The school health education program 
be based upon local needs — the 
health behaviors and problems within the 
school population — and national data 
suggesting die health status of children 
and youth. Experts have identified 10 
content areas as necessary for a compre- 
hensive school health education program 
(American School Health Association, 
1994): 

• community health 

• consumer health 

• environmental health 

• personal health and fitness 

• family life education 

• nutrition and healthy eating 

< diwiw prevention and control 

• safety and injury prevention 

• prevention of substance use and 
abuse (alcohol, tobacco, drugs) 

• growvh and development 

The objective is to offer an ongoing, 
sequenced, and developmental appropri- 
ate program that is consistent with 
c ommunit y needs and providing at least 
50 hours per year of health instruction. 
Some references for identifying curricula 
are listed at the end of this Digest 

Teaching Practices that Develop Health 
Knowledge, Attitudes, and Skills 
At the elementary and middle school 
level, the classroom teacher is expected to 
teach health as a curricular area like 
math, reading, and social studies. At the 
high school level, 39 states require that 
health be taught by a teacher who is 
certified in health education 
(Allensworth, 1993). Many teachers 
avoid health subjects because of inad- 
equate undergraduate training. 

The most effective methods of instruc- 
tion in health are student-centered 
approaches: hands-on activities, coopera- 
tive learning techniques, and activities 



that include problem-solving and peer 
instruction to help students develop skills 
in decision-making, communication, 
setting goals, resistance to peer pressure, 
and stress management (Kane, 1993; 
Seffrin, 1990). As with other instruc- 
tional areas, the teacher should promote 
parental involvement by sending materi- 
als home, involving parents in classroom 
activities, and creating assignments that 
involve parents. 

Because of time limitations in the 
school day, some teachers find it helpful 
to infuse health topics into other subject 
areas. For example, a unit on smoking 
might include (Allensworth, 1993): 

• investigating the effects of smoking on 
body systems (science); 

• developing, administering, and 
analyzing a survey on student attitudes 
about smoking (math); 

• writing an antismoking advertisement 
(language arts); 

• examining the economics of smoking 
in states where tobacco is a significant 
crop (social studies). 

Imrlications for Teacher Education 
teacher preparation is critical to 
successful school health education 
pro gr am s. If children and youth are to 
achieve health literacy, teacher prepara- 
tion programs will need to support 
preservice health education that addresses: 

• health content 

• teaching methods for teacher education 

• incl uding health content across the 
curriculum 

• cultural diversity of teachers and 
students 

• assessment of student achievement of 
National Health Education Standards 
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Peer Conflicts in the Classroom 

Edyth J. Wheeler 



If teachers and parents learn to understand children’s 
earliest peer conflicts, they will be in a better position to 
help young children break the current cycle of widespread 
violence. Traditionally, many adults have viewed conflicts 
between children as undesirable and have tried to prevent 
them or to intervene. Recent theory and research, how- 
ever, suggest that peer conflict contributes to children’s 
development and represents an important form of social 
interaction (Rende & Killen, 1992; Ross & Conant, 1992). 
Early childhood educators are beginning to focus on help- 
ing children develop conflict resolution strategies indepen- 
dent of adult intervention (Ramsey, 1991). Parents too can 
focus on helping their children develop such strategies. 

The Structure of Children’s Peer Conflicts 

The structural features— the "anatomy’’— of a conflict are 
usually described as issues, strategies, and outcomes 
(Ross & Conant, 1992). Issues include control of the 
physical or social environment, such as control of objects 
or physical space. Killen and Turiel (1991) categorize 
children's conflict as involving issues of morality (such as 
physical harm and individual rights) and of social order 
(such as rules for activities). 

Conflict strategies include physical and verbal tactics that 
can be both aggressive and nonaggressive. Researchers 
concur that children's conflicts infrequently include 
aggression (Killen & Turiel, 1991). Nonaggressive physical 
strategies include taking a toy or entering a play space. 
Verbal strategies range from simple opposition to complex 
reasoning and negotiation. Children may use teasing and 
superiority of size, age, physical ability, or knowledge 
(Wilson, 1988) to establish control, or they may seek adult 
intervention to resolve a conflict. Killen and Turiel (1991) 
found, however, that children were capable of resolving 
conflicts on their own, and that adult intervention usually 
led to an adult-generated resolution. 

The outcomes of a conflict may be (1) an unresolved 
situation, as when children simply drop the issue; (2) an 
adult-imposed solution; (3) the submission of one child to 
another; or (4) a mutually agreed-on solution achieved 
through bargaining, compromising, or finding alternate 
activities (Wilson, 1988). 

Researchers have explored the relationships among the 
issues, strategies, and outcomes of children’s conflicts. 
Issues often determine strategies. For example, object 



conflicts tend to involve physical resistance, although as 
children grow older, they begin to use verbal protest more 
frequently (Ross & Conant, 1992). Research also indicates 
that children’s resolution strategies are related to the 
outcomes of their conflicts. Conciliatory behaviors are 
associated with peaceful outcomes and with continued 
interaction following the conflict. Physical domination often 
leads to ending the interaction. 

In a study of 69 children in three preschools, Killen and 
Turiel (1991) found that, during peer group activity, more 
conflicts were unresolved than resolved; and among con- 
flicts that were resolved, few resolutions were adult gen- 
erated. In free play settings, adults resolved conflicts more 
frequently than children, including at least 60 percent of 
conflicts that involved physical harm and social order. 

The Role of Age and Gender in Conflict 

Studies of young children’s conflicts indicate that age 
makes a difference in conflict resolution. Younger children 
are more often involved in object issues and use more 
physical strategies, while older children disagree over 
social issues and use more verbal negotiation and 
reasoning (Ross & Conant, 1992). In a study by Laursen 
and Hartup (1989), younger children used more concilia- 
tory strategies in nonaggressive conflicts, while older 
children relied upon insistence. This and other studies 
suggest the possibility of a developmental sequence. 

The role of gender in children’s conflicts is not as clear as 
the role of age. According to some researchers, boys en- 
gage in more conflicts than girls and differ in their issues 
and strategies. Other researchers, however, have found no 
differences between girts and boys in issues, amount of 
conflict, or use of aggression (Laursen & Hartup, 1989). 

Contexts of Children’s Conflicts 

Children’s conflicts during play are influenced by the play 
setting, the children’s prior relationship, and the presence 
of adults. Conflicts between children playing in isolated 
pairs differ from those between two children in a group 
setting. In a preschool classroom, for example, children 
have the option of walking away and finding a new activity. 
In pair play, however, children must persist in resolution 
efforts to continue to play (Killen & Turiel, 1991). Disputes 
are more likely to occur in closed play areas with a single 
entrance, suggesting that poor accessibility to play space 
may contribute to conflicts. 
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A consistent finding in research is that children who were 
playing together before conflict were more likely to resolve 
their disputes and continue to play afterwards, and that 
they were more likely to disagree over play decisions than 
toy distribution (Rende & Killen, 1992), than children who 
were not playing together prior to a dispute. Laursen and 
Hartup (1989) found that children who engaged in 
cooperative play used less aggression in conflict than 
children who engaged in solitary or parallel play. 

The presence of an adult changes the context of children’s 
conflicts. Children take responsibility for their interactions 
and generate their own solutions more often when an adult 
is absent (Laursen & Hartup, 1989). Children's conflicts 
tend to be more aggressive when an adult is present 
(Killen & Turiel, 1991). When adults provide solutions, they 
sometimes make mistakes or are inconsistent or biased in 
the resolutions they impose. Such inconsistency and bias 
are especially true in parents’ dealings with their own 
children’s conflicts. 

Implications for Teachers 

A number of implications for teachers (and for parents) 
can be drawn from the research on children's conflicts. 

• Teachers need to be aware of children’s intentions. Is 
this conflict one that the children are truly trying to 
resolve, or is it verbal play? Teachers should help 
children make clear their own understanding of the 
conflict. 

• Children's ability to resolve conflicts increases as their 
verbal competence and ability to take other perspec- 
tives grow. If the children involved in a dispute are 
verbal and empathetic, teachers should let them try to 
work things out themselves. 

• Teachers’ decisions to intervene should be made after 
they observe the issues of children’s conflicts. 
Possession issues and name-calling generate less 
discussion than issues about facts or play decisions. 

Children who explain their actions to each other are 
likely to create their own solutions. In conflicts 
characterized by physical strategies and simple verbal 
oppositions, teachers should help children find more 
words to use. 

• Teachers should note whether the children were 
playing together before the conflict. Prior interaction 
and friendship motivate children to resolve disputes on 
their own. 

• Teachers can reduce the frustration of constant 
conflict by making play spaces accessible and 
providing ample materials for sharing. 

• Children often rely on adults, who are frequently hap- 
py to supply a "fair" solution. Teachers should give 
children time to develop their own resolutions and 
allow them the choice of negotiating, changing the 
activity, dropping the issue, or creating new rules. 

• Many conflicts do not involve aggression, and children 
are frequently able to resolve their disputes. Teachers 



should provide appropriate guidance, yet allow 
children to manage their own conflicts and resolutions. 

Conclusion 

Children’s conflicts are complex social interactions, 
embracing a wide range of issues, strategies, and 
outcomes. These conflicts do not occur in a vacuum: the 
social and physical contexts are key elements. Studies 
have described much of what happens in children’s 
conflicts and have identified aspects of children's conflicts 
that are interrelated. Researchers should continue to strive 
for an understanding of conflicts that will give children the 
means to create their own peaceful resolutions. 
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School Violence 
Prevention 

By Dean Walker 



E ighty-nine percent of re- 
spondents in 700 cities and 
towns surveyed by the Na- 
tional League of Cities in 1994 said 
that school violence is a problem in 
their community (Randy Amdt 
1994). Researchers have identified 
several major causes for the in- 
crease in violent behavior, causes 
so entangled that attempting to ad- 
dress one while ignoring another is 
to risk failure altogether. Poverty, 
racism, unemployment, substance 
abuse, easy access to weapons, in- 
adequate or abusive parenting 
practices, and frequent exposure to 
violence through the media are all 
culpable (National Association for 
the Education of Young Children 
1993). 

Tactics to deal with the bur- 
geoning violence of youth have 
been mostly one-dimensional, rely- 
ing on removal of the offender by 
suspension or placement outside of 
the mainstream classroom. This 
can protect other students; however, 
it has proven ineffective in prevent- 
ing children from developing 
criminal careers. Educators and 
psychologists are eyeing the pre- 
vention of violent behavior as both 
a more humane and more cost- 
effective response to this multidi- 
mensional problem (Hill Walker 
1994). 

What Can Schools Do to Prevent 
Violent Behavior? 

While it would seem that the 
causes of violence lie outside the 
influence of schools, a violent inci- 



dent can raise instructive questions 
about what the school might have 
done to prevent it What is the 
school’s policy on weapons and ag- 
gressive behavior? Were students 
aware of the policy, and is it consis- 
tently enforced? How is such 
behavior supported or discouraged 
by the school climate and the ex- 
pectations of the staff and other 
students? What attempt has been 
made to teach students nonviolent 
I conflict resolution? Are students 
appropriately supervised? Have 
staff members been taught to spot 
the potential for such incidents and 
to defuse them? Was there a gang 
influence in the incident (Joan L. 
Curcio and Patricia F. First 1993)? 

The first step in school-violence 
prevention is perforating a system- 
atic assessment to answer these and 
other pertinent questions. One way 
to approach such an assessment sys- 
tematically is to examine how the 
peaceful interaction of individuals 
. and groups is facilitated by pro- 
j grams, policies, and processes at 
three levels: in the classroom, in 
; the school building, and in the dis- 
: trict office (Marie Somers Hill and ' 
. Frank W. Hill 1994). 

In the classroom, for example, 
research indicates that a focus on 
academic goals, modeling respect- 
: ful behavior, and quick, nonin- 
i trusive intervention in misbehavior 
all discourage disorder, which can 
escalate into violence (Diane 
Aleem, Oliver Moles, and others 
1993). The district office can con- 
tinually train staff in violence-re- 
; duction issues and provide human- 
resource benefits such as personal 
counseling or liberal leave policies 
to improve staff morale and func- 
tioning (Hill and Hill). 



How Are School Climate and 
School Violence Related? 

Studies have shown that schools 
with low levels of violent behavior 
are distinguished from those with 
high levels by a positive school cli- 
mate where nurturance, inclusive- 
ness, and community feeling are 
evident. Students who feel recog- 
nized and appreciated by at least 
one adult at school will be less 
likely to act out against the school 
ethos of nonviolence (H. Walker). 

A schoolwide discipline plan 
helps foster a peaceful, caring stu- 
dent culture. Structures should be 
created to achieve two aims: to ac- 
tively teach and reinforce children 
in highly visible ways for exhibiting 
basic prosocial behaviors, and to 
consistently and fairly hold children 
accountable for misbehavior (Hill 
Walker, Geoff Colvin, and Eliza- 
beth Ramsey 1995). 

Creating an appealing, noninsti- 
tutional atmosphere in the building 
can contribute to a positive school 
climate. Quickly repairing vandal- 
ism and showing care for the pre- 
mises discourage further vandalism. 
Getting students involved with 
beautifying the building and 
grounds heightens feelings of own- 
ership and community (Sandra R. 
Sabo 1993). 

What Role Does the Principal 
Play in Violence Redaction? 

The principal can help establish 
school norms of nonviolence and 
i community by developing sincere, 
caring relationships with groups of 
students and individuals. By main- 
taining a high profile, walking the 
halls, visiting classrooms, and being 
accessible to students and staff, the 
principal reduces the likelihood of 
antisocial behavior (Stephanie 
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Kadel and Joseph Follinan 1993). 

The principal can encourage a 
sense of ownership of school pro- 
grams and policies by sharing 
power with site-based management 
teams. This makes it more likely 
that discipline plans and academic 
goals will be supported consis- 
tently, thus improving school 
climate (Aleem, Moles, and others). 

Finally, the principal can make 
sure that the roots of violent behav- 
ior are comprehensively addressed. 
He or she must take advantage of 
federal breakfast and lunch pro- 
grams, institute antiracism pro- 
grams, speak out against all 
harassment, and make social ser- 
vices available to students who 
need them (Curcio and First). 

Can Students Be Taught 
Nonviolence? 

Curricula aimed at teaching chil- 
dren prosocial skills are based on 
the belief that violent behavior is 
learned through modeling and rein- 
forcement and that these same 
processes can be used to teach chil- 
dren nonviolence (Committee for 
Children 1989). Few tightly con- 
trolled studies have been done on 
the effectiveness of these curricula 
because of the time and cost in- 
volved. But Edward Zigler, 
professor of psychology at Yale 
University, advises school officials 
to use these curricula, saying they 
“look promising,” even though 
evaluations are not complete 
(Millicent Lawton 1994). 

Schools must take advantage of 
our proven ability to identify chil- 
dren as young as three who are at 
risk for delinquency and target 
these students for early interven- 
tion. Hill Walker, associate dean of 
the College of Education at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon, has piloted an 
early intervention program in Eu- 
gene, Oregon. Called First Steps, 
the program enlists school staff and 
peers to teach and reinforce pro- 



social behavior. Parents learn to 
teach their children how to succeed 
at school (Walker, Colvin, and 
Ramsey). 

Many elementary, middle, and 
high schools in America have insti- 
tuted peer conflict-resolution 
programs. Most begin by training 
students in empathy, cooperation, 
and perspective-taking, and all 
teach a process to help peers settle 
differences peacefully. Again, for- 
mal research on the effectiveness of 
these programs has been limited, 
but data are accumulating that show 
peer conflict-resolution programs 
reduce discipline referrals; improve 
the school climate; and increase 
self-esteem, confidence, and re- 
sponsibility in the students who go 
through training (M. Van Slyck and 
M. Stem 1991). 

How Can Schools Reduce 
Violence by Children with 
Serious Problems? 

When children face poverty or 
abuse or other problems that ulti- 
mately foster violent behavior, 
schools can collaborate closely with 
community social-service agencies 
to provide children and their fami- 
lies with timely and affordable 
access to counseling, financial as- 
1 sistance, and protection. Parent 
education at school for families of 
children who are in trouble can cre- 
ate bonds between family and 
school that will benefit both 
(Stephanie Kadel and Joseph 
Follman 1993). 

Sharing information with police 
and planning antigang interventions 
with the school community are vital 
to preventing gang-related youth 
1 violence (Robert P. Cantrell and 
Mary Lynn Cantrell 1993). If a 
preventative approach to school 
violence is going to work, schools 
and communities must stand to- 
gether in every aspect of its 
implementation. 
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Violence and Young Children’s Development 

Lorraine B. Wallach 




Violence in the United States has claimed thousands of 
lives and annually costs hundreds of millions of dollars in 
medical care and lost wages. In the context of this digest, 
the term violence is used to refer to child abuse or other 
domestic conflict, gang aggression, and community crime, 
including assault. One of the most pernicious conse- 
quences of violence is its effect on the development of 
children. This digest examines the developmental conse- 
quences for children who are the victims of, or witnesses 
to, family and community violence. 



In addition, preschoolers may be in child care programs 
that are located in areas where violent acts occur 
frequently. 

Violence: The School Years 

Although the early years are critical in setting the stage for 
future development, the experiences of the school years 
are also important to children's healthy growth. During the 
school years, children develop the social and academic 
skills necessary to function as adults and citizens; violence 
at home or in the community takes a high toll. 



Violence in the Preschool Years 

Children growing up with violence are at risk for patholo- 
gical development. According to Erikson’s classical 
exposition of individual development, learning to trust is 
the infant's primary task during the first year of life. Trust 
provides the foundation for further development and forms 
the basis for self-confidence and self-esteem. The baby's 
ability to trust is dependent upon the family’s ability to 
provide consistent care and to respond to the infant’s need 
for love and stimulation. Caregiving is compromised when 
the infant's family lives in a community racked by violence 
and when the family fears for its safety. Parents may not 
give an infant proper care when their psychological energy 
is sapped by efforts to keep safe (Halpem, 1990). Routine 
tasks like going to work, shopping, and keeping clinic 
appointments take careful planning and extra effort. 

When infants reach toddlerhood they have an inner push 
to try newly gained skills, such as walking, jumping, and 
climbing. These skills are best practiced in parks and 
playgrounds, not in crowded apartments. But young 
children who live in communities racked by crime and 
menaced by gangs are often not permitted to be out-of- 
doors. Instead, they are confined to small quarters that 
hamper their activities, and that lead to restrictions 
imposed by parents and older family members (Scheinfeld, 
1983). These restrictions, which are difficult for toddlers to 
understand and to obey, can lead in turn to disruptions in 
their relationships with the rest of the family. 

During the preschool years, young children are ready to 
venture outside of the family in order to make new 
relationships and learn about other people (Spock, 1988). 
However, when they live in neighborhoods where dangers 
lurk outside, children may be prevented from going out to 
play or even from accompanying older children on errands. 



When children’s energies are drained because they 
are defending themselves against outside dangers or 
warding off their own fears, they have difficulty 
learning in school (Craig, 1992). Children traumatized 
by violence can have distorted memories, and their 
cognitive functions can be compromised (Terr, 1983). 

Children who have been victimized by or who have 
seen others victimized by violence may have trouble 
learning to get along with others. The anger that is 
often instilled in such children is likely to be 
incorporated into their personality structures. Carrying 
an extra load of anger makes it difficult for them to 
control their behavior and increases their risk for 
resorting to violent action. 

Children learn social skills by identifying with adults in 
their lives. Children cannot learn nonagpressive ways 
of interacting with others when their only models, 
including those in the media, use physical force to 
solve problems (Garbarino et al., 1992). 

To control their fears, children who live with violence 
may repress feelings. This defensive maneuver takes 
its toll in their immediate lives and can lead to further 
pathological development. It can interfere with their 
ability to relate to others in meaningful ways and to 
feel empathy. Individuals who cannot empathize with 
others’ feelings are less likely to curb their own 
aggression, and more likely to become insensitive to 
brutality in general. Knowing how some youths 
become emotionally bankrupt in this way helps us 
understand why they are so careless with their own 
lives and with the lives of others (Gilligan, 1991). 

Children who are traumatized by violence may have 
difficulty seeing themselves in future roles that are 
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meaningful. The California school children who were 
kidnapped and held hostage in their bus were found to 
have limited Views of their future lives and often 
anticipated disaster (Terr, 1983). Children who cannot 
see a decent future for themselves have a hard time 
concentrating on present tasks such as learning in 
school and becoming socialized. 

♦ Children need to feel that they can direct some part of 
their existence, but children who live with violence 
learn that they have little say in what happens to 
them. Beginning with the restrictions on autonomy 
when they are toddlers, this sense of helplessness 
continues as they reach school age. Not only do they 
encounter the constraints that all children do, but their 
freedom is restricted by an environment in which 
gangs and drug dealers control the streets. 

• When children experience a trauma, a common reac- 
tion is to regress to an earlier stage when things were 
easier. This regression can be therapeutic by allowing 
the child to postpone having to face the feelings 
aroused by the traumatic event. It is a way of gaining 
psychological strength. However, when children face 
continual stress they are in danger of remaining psy- 
chologically in an earlier stage of development. 

Individual Differences and Resilience 

Not all children respond to difficult situations in the same 
way; there are many factors that influence coping abilities, 
including age, family reaction to stress, and temperament. 
Younger children are more likely to succumb to stress than 
school-age children or adolescents. Infants can be 
shielded from outside forces if their caregivers are 
psychologically strong and available to the baby. 

Children who live in stable, supportive homes have a 
better chance of coping because they are surrounded by 
nurturing adults. If grown-ups are willing to listen to 
children’s fears and provide appropriate outlets for them, 
children are better able to contend with the difficulties in 
their lives. Children are more resilient if they are bom with 
easy temperaments and are in good mental health. If they 
are lucky enough to have strong parents who can 
withstand the stresses of poverty and community violence, 
children also have a better chance of growing into happy 
and productive adults (Garmezy & Rutter, 1983). 

Adaptability in Children 

Although what happens to them in the early years is very 
important, many children can overcome the hurts and 
fears of earlier times. For children living in an atmosphere 
of stress and violence, the ability to make relationships 
and get from others what they miss in their own families 
and communities is crucial to healthy development. 

The staff in schools, day care centers, and recreational 
programs can be resources to children and offer them 
alternative perceptions of themselves, as well as teaching 
them skills for getting along in the world. With time, effort, 
and skill, caregivers can provide children with an 
opportunity to challenge the odds and turn their lives in a 
positive direction. 



NOTE: This digest is the first in a series of two digests on 
violence in children's lives. 
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Goal 8: Parental Participation 



By the year. 2000, every schodi willpromofeparth 

increase parental invohement andparticipation in promoting the 

social, emotional, and academic growth of cffldren. 



Objectives: 



Every state vnltdeveiop policies to assist lbcal schools and 
local educatioiM agencies to establishproeraros for 



parents and the home, including parents of children who are 
disadvantaged or bilingual, orparentsof children with . 
disabilities; : 



Every school will actively engage parents and families in a 
partnership which supports the academic work of children at 
home and shared educational decisionmaking at school; and 

Parents and families will help to ensure that schools are 
adequately supported and will hold schools and teachers to 
high standards of accountability. 
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The Changing Face of Parenting Education 



Sharon L. Kagan 



Today’s families face monumental stressesassociated wrth 
daily living. A stagnant economy routinely demands Mtonrdy 
employment in two or three jobs, leaving hWe time for 
effective parenting. Job insecurity otten fuels family 
discontinuity and fragmentation. Unemployment once the 
condition of the unskilled, has affected pink andwhrtec^lar 
workers causing more and more parents regularly to face 
complexities that make nurturing children d'fficutt. FiraUy, 
the rise in the number of single parents many of them 
teenage or never married, places heavy burdens on families 

and on society. 

As these dramatic demographic changes have occune d, ^o 
have equally profound advances in our knowledge 
relationship^ between demographic condition^ Mfk, 
and child outcomes. We know, for example, that econonv 
ically deprived single mothers are more likely to abuse their 
children physically (Gelles, 1989), that premature low- 
birtoweight babies born into poverty have a J°“ re 
prognosis of functioning within normal ranges (Bradley et 
al 1 994), and that family income and poverty are powerful 
correlates of the cognitive development and ^havior of 
young children (Duncan et al., 1994). Conversely, we know 
that when economic conditions of families are improved, or 
when services such as parent education and suPP^re 
offered, outcomes for children, siblings 
improve (Roberts & Wasik, 1990; Seitz & Apfel, 1994). 

Such advances in scientific knowledge— while perhaps not 
fully understood by parents-have filtered into public 
consciousness. American parents recognize that parenting 
is important and that they can benefit from help in meeting 
their parenting duties. A recent sutvey by the Public Agenda 
(1994), for example, noted that one-third of parente feel that 
teachers today are doing a worse job than teachers of toe 
previous generation. But 55% also said that they 
themselves are doing a worse job of parenting than their 
parents did. When asked if a child was more likely to 
succeed if he or she came from a stable and supportive 
family but attended a poor school, or if he or she came from 
a troubled family but attended a good school. 61 k of the 
parents said the child with the more stable family had the 
better chance of success. 

In short, Americans understand the importance of parental 
competence; that is why they flock to bookstores to buy 
parenting magazines and why they cruise electronic bulletin 
boards that offer advice and conversation. 



Parenting Education: Timely and Useful 

Not insensitive to parents’ needs, social service prowders 
are re-contouring their efforts to provide parent education 
and family support programs. Parent education programs 
are growing in number and becoming increasingly diverse 
on virtually every dimension imaginable: sponsorship, 
funding mechanisms, audience, intensity, staffing patterns, 
and evaluation strategy. 

What binds these diverse programs together? Contrary to 
the approach used in the days when parent education had 
a didactic, if not somewhat elitist, orientation, todays 
approach is more universally adapted. While programs differ 
in how they carry out activities, they tend to embrace a 
common set of principles: (1) a focus on prevention and 
optimization rather thar treatment; (2) a recognition oftoe 
need to work with toe entire family and community; (3) a 
commitment to regarding the family as an active participant 
in toe planning and execution oftoe program rather thanas 
a "passive client" waiting to receive services; (4) a commit- 
ment to nourishing cultural diversity; (5) a focus on strength- 
based needs analyses, programming, and evaluation^and 
(6) flexible staffing (Dunst & Trivette, 1994). In practice, 
adherence to these principles suggests that today s parent 
education and support programs endow families with 
primary responsibility for their children’s development and 
well-being; envision healthy, functioning families as the 
basis of a healthy society; and understand families as a part 
of a system that includes neighborhood and community. 



Current Issues in Parenting Education 

Changes in nomenclature represent one of several current 
issues in parent education. Terminology used— besides 
parent education-includes parent empowerment family 
education, family life education, parent support, and family 
support. Some other issues include. 

The equity issue. Parent education is alive and well in toe 
marketplace, with affluent consumers exercising choice and 
purchasing information. Low-income parents have far more 
limited access to formal parenting programs and less 
discretionary income with which to purchase information^ If 
parent education is left to market forces alone, toe wealthy 
will become more information rich, while the poor will 
become comparatively and actually more information poor. 

The voluntary/involuntary issue. Presently, most programs 
are voluntary, with parents determining toe nature and 
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length of their engagement Increasingly, as programs 
receive pubBc funding and are designed to ameliorate a 
particular problem (substance abuse or child abuse for 
example), their voluntary nature comes into question. 
Changing from a voluntary to a required program may alter 
the intent and nature of family support and violate its basic 
pnnciples. 

The cultural competence issue. Beneath the face of parent 
education and support lie widely different ideas about what 
constitutes effective parenting, varying often with cultural 
predispositions and orientations (Caldwell et al., 1994). 
Discerning multiple understandings of what constitutes 
competence across and among cultures and delineating 
effective ways to build parental competence while 
nounshing diversity remain a challenge. 

The quality issue. Because parent education and family 
support efforts have grown fairly rapidly, and because they 

m ® ®T r9ed from different Professional traditions 
attempts to address program quality are only beginning to 
emerge. Uncertainty regarding specific variables associated 
with quality outcomes prevails. Overall, there is little 
specification regarding the competencies, training or 
credentials needed for working in the programs. Tools to 
evaluate program quality and methods of program 
accreditation are only now being developed. 

The results issue. While it is appropriate to demand results 
from parenting education and family support efforts foe 
programs must be recognized for what they are and are not. 
They do not replace efforts in community development or 
major employment initiatives. They do enhance parents’ 
overall competence and self-efficacy, knowledge of child 
development, and capacities to parent more effectively. It is 
for these outcomes that parent education should be held 
accountable. To date, only sporadic evaluation of parent 
education and family support has taken place. Much of the 
data collected have been on pilot programs and have been 
conducted by the program developers without random 
assignment of participants (Powell, 1994). More emphasis 
needs to be placed on durable, scientific, objective 
evaluations that measure those results that foe interventions 
are designed to accomplish. 

The linkage/coordination issue. The need to engage in 
cooperative planning, coordination of service delivery and 

L n „H a !f l ! CtUre development across Programs, communities, 
and states is becoming acute. In some locales, voluntary 
networks of parent education and family support programs 

and^ccess " 9 fOSterin0 8nka 0esfaat promote coordination 
Potential Government Strategies 

nation? 6d f ati0n , and fami, y support are an important 

bf SS '^ m ! kers can support such Programs 
by fostenng pubhc-pnvate collaborations and supporting 

publidy funded efforts for low-income parents. The 
conditions of families are affected also by every piece of 

K- le0lslatlon ' and family support can be infused into a 
broad range of social supports. As foe nation considers 
many new contracts, let us remember that the most 

unrffrt? T fraCt ° f aB is the fam,lial contract we 
undertake with our children. 



Adapted from: Kagan, Sharon L. (1995). On Building Parental 
^mpetence: The Nature of Contracts and Commitments In 
The Challenge of Parenting in the '90s. WashingtonDC- The 
Aspen Institute. PS 023 232. 9 ’ uu 
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C omprehensive planning for school reform is currently 
underway at all levels of the educational system, from 
the training of teachers and administrators, to the 
organization of schools, to the instructional methods and 
materials used in classrooms. The purpose of the planning 
is to help make it possible — through a series of organiza- 
tional and instructional changes — for all children to reach 
the same high academic standards. Educators and parents 
of American Indian and Alaska Native (AI/AN) students, 
as well as other members of tribal communities, must 
participate in this planning to ensure that the needs of AI I 
AN students are carefully considered at the local level. 

This Digest provides brief descriptions of key federal 
legislation and initiatives calling for school reform. Each 
description is followed by a series of questions that can 
help American Indian and Alaska Native communities 
closely examine local school reform plans and decide if 
those plans are designed to (1) ensure the academic suc- 
cess of AI/AN students and (2) reflect the views of their 
community. Current school reform emphasizes “locally 
determined” decision making, so each community will 
need to tackle the questions posed in this Digest in differ- 
ent ways. There is no “one best way” to address AI/AN 
student needs since local circumstances and needs vary 
from one community to the next. 

Goals 2000 

When the Goals 2000: Educate America Act was passed 
in 1994,it set the year 2000 asatarget date forreachingthe 

National Education Goals of 1990. Under this law, states 
ana school districts are encouraged to use their federal 
monies in combination with other state and local resources 
for projects to improve both teaching and learning. The 
Act also encourages schools to form partnerships with 
parents, tribes, and businesses, and requires a school im- 
provement plan to "reflect the student body representa- 
tion” (Lidtra & Miller, 1994, p. €). The National Educa- 
tion Goals and the beliefs reflected in the Goals 2000: 
Educate America Act have helped shape much of the 
school reform effort that has followed. 

How many schools with Indian students in your 
district have Goals 2000 projects ? Do those projects 
reflect Indian community views on schooling? How 
have parents of AI/AN students helped to develop 
the School Improvement Plan? 

Title I of the Elementary and Secondary Education 
Act 

In 1994, Congress passed the Elementary and Second- 
ary Education Act (ESEA) as part of the Improving Amer- 
ica 's Schools Act (1ASA). The new ESEA is based on the 
belief that all students can leam and are, therefore, entitled 
to schooling that helps them strive for and meet high 
academic standards. To meet this challenge, ESEA (espe- 
cially Title I, the section of the Act that focuses on serving 
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under-achieving children from low-income families) en- 
courages schools to rethink how all of their local, state, and 
federal money could better help all students leam at higher 
levels. 

This new legislation reflects a major change in think- 
ing. Now, if all students are not reac hing high acad emi c 
standards, the fault will be seen as resting with the schools, 
not with the children. The new Act urges schools to con- 
sider making several specific types of changes: (1) to give 
students who need it extra help right in their classrooms 
instead of pulling them out to work with them separately, 
(2) to make the school day and/or year longer, and (3) to 
make sure that die services that children and their families 
need are better coordinated between schools and commu- 
nity agencies. 

The new Title I stresses setting up schoolwide pro- 
grams in schools with 50 percent or more children from 
low-income families. While some Title I programs will 
still be targeted assistance programs (that is, the old sys- 
tem that singles out certain students for special help), 
schoolwide programs are encouraged whenever possible 
( Federal Register , 1995). In schoolwide programs, schools 
are supposed to use Tide I money to improve teaching and 

learning in the entire school. They may also combine most 
of their federal education monies with other state and local 
resources to support their comprehensive school reform 
efforts. In other words, all students— not just Title I stu- 
dents— then benefit from Tide I money (Pechman & 
Fiester, 1994, pp. 1-2). Consolidation of efforts is to be the 
game plan. It should be noted, however, that to support 
strong Indian community control, Indian Education Act 
(IEA, described next) funds cannot be put into the school- 
wide pot of money without IEA Parent Committee ap- 
proval. 

How many Title l schools in your district have 
schoolwide programs? How many have targeted 
assistance programs? How many AI/AN students 
are in these schools and how are their specific 
needs served by these programs? Is the Indian 
community well represented on Tide I planning 
committees, schoolwide committees, parent advi- 
sory committees, or other planning efforts? 

Indian Education Act 

The renewed Indian Education Act (IEA), passed in 
1994, included many important changes. Unfortunately, 
these changes are not well known in Indian country. There- 
fore, they have not yet widely affected the rethinking of 
education services to AI/AN students or die IEA projects. 
Several new items in IEA deserve special attention. 

The number one purpose of IEA is, as always, to meet 
the “special educational and culturally related academic 
needs” of AI/AN students ( Congressional Record, 1994, 
sec. 9101[l][c)). Yet— j«»i like Tide I described above— 
the 1994 Act requires that IEA grant money be used to 
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support school districts in thefr reform efforts. IEA projects must directly 
promote the goals of state and local improvement plans. Equally as 
important, every IEA application for grant money must include a com- 
prehensive plan that explains how other federal, state, and local pro- 
grams, especially under Title I, will meet the needs of all AI/AN students 
in the school district. The plan should describe how all school resources 
will be used to help improve AI/AN student performance and how the 
IEA monies will add to (not take the place of) this effort. Notably, the 
Act also requires school districts receiving IEA funds to re gularl y check 
the progress of all AI/AN students (not just the AI/AN amdem* who 
receive IEA services) in meeting the goals of the state and local improve- 
ment plans {Congressional Record, 1994, sec. 9114[b][6][A]). In other 
words, school districts must show that their efforts for improvement arc 
actually helping AI/AN students achieve high academic performance. 
And, school districts must report on their progress to the community. 
From now on, Indian communities should be informed exactly how th ei r 
children are doing in the school system. This information will help 
communities work closely with schools, on an ongoing basis, to continue 
improving Indian student performance. 

For local Indian Education Act projects, this means all plane now 
must reflect the same high academic goals adopted under Title I for all 
other students. For some IEA projects this will require a major change: 
Projects that are not directly tied to one or more school improvement 
goal(s) — either academic or behavioral — no longer meet the legislative 
requirements. 

IEA funding is only one program that, when combined with other 
larger programs, makes up a total school package for meeting AI/AN 
students’ needs. A// district programs (including IEA) must work togeth- 
er in a unified effort to meet those needs. 

Does your IEA project plan support your local or suite school 
reform efforts ? Is the IEA project directly tied to specific school 
improvement goal(s) and does it add to— but not replace— school 
district responsibilities for educating all its students? 

Parent involvement and Professional Development 

Two important focuses of school reform — increased parent involve- 
mem and professional development opportunities — deserve sp^/ Ha l at- 
tention from Indian people. Increased parent involvement is a key feature 
of the Elementary and Secondary Education Act. Districts arc urged to 
set aside money for helping parents leam skills and for family literacy 
( Congressional Record, 1994, sec. 1118[a][3][A]). Also, each school 
must now write a Parent Involvement Policy that describes ways the 
school will work to increase the role played by parents in all aspects of 
their children’s education. This policy must be written with the help of 
parents and its success must be judged annually. If the plan is found to be 
ineffective, the school district is responsible for figuring out why and for 
maldng needed changes. These new requirements should be a big help to 
Indian communities for identifying and eliminating barriers that prevent 
meaningful parent involvement. 

Does your district havf a written " Parent Involvement Policy"? 

Has the Indian community helped design and write it? Does the 
policy spell out ways to break down barriers that keep Indian 
parents from being involved in ways that really matter? 

Quality professional development opportunities arc a must for school 
reform (Darling-Hammond & McLaughlin, 1996). So, school districts 
arc rethinking their plans for such training, especially as to who should 
receive it and what the content should be. IEA also requites applicants to 



describe the training opportunities the school district will provide to a 
make sure that “teachers and other school professionals who are new to & 

the Indian community are prepared to work with AI/AN children” A 
(Congressional Record, 1994, sec. 9114[b][l][B]). That IEA require- ^ 
ment, however, is not stating thatlEA’s limited monies should be used W 

for this purpose. There are many much larger pots of money to do this; a 

for example, federal money under Titles I and II of ESEA and Title III of ™ 

Goals 2000, plus state and local sources. IEA funds are better used for A 
direct services to AI/AN students. 

As a result of school reform, many teachers and school administrators V 

are facing basic changes in how they do their jobs. Consequently, at this A 

time most professional development training monies are h»ng used to ^ 
help them during the transition period. But, parents and community A 

members are also entitled to be part of school training programs. So ^ 

parents and Indian community members need to be assertive about their w 

inclusion in school professional development initiatives. ( Congressional A 

Record, 1994, sec. 1112[b][l](C][A][3], 1114[b][l][D], 1119[d]; U.S. W 
Department of Education, 1996, p. ii). A 

Is there a professional development plan for your school and did A 

Indian parents or community members help write it? Does the ” 

professional development plan include training for teachers and £ 

school staff on how to make schools more supportive places for AH a 

AN student success in meeting high academic standards? Will W 
training opportunities be offered to parents and community mem- 

bers? W 

Conclusion ^ 

Our nation’s schools are undertaking school reform so that all chil- W 
dren can reach high academic standards. This, then, is the challe n ge; To A 
use this national educational reform movement to dramatically improve ™ 
AI/AN student performance. To meet this challenge, everyone with a f 
stake in Indian education must actively participate in all comprehensive A 
planning efforts. They must ask themselves how they can use this w 
window of opportunity to help more of their students become 
leaders. Merit Scholais, and role models for all other students to follow. 
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Family Role in Career Development 



Family influence is an important force in preparing youth for 
their roles as workers. Young people form many of their atti- 
tudes about work and careers as a result of interactions with the 
family. Family background provides the basis from which their 
career planning and decision making evolve. However, within 
each family, the level of involvement can vary, offering both 
positive and negative influences. This Digest examines the re- 
search on family influences on career development and describes 
implications for practice. 

The Influence of Family Background 

“Family background factors found to be associated with career 
development include parents' socioeconomic status (SES), their 
educational level, and biogenetic factors such as physical size, 
gender, ability, and temperament** (Peaick and Jepsen 1992, 
p. 208). In a study of the influences on adolescents* vocational 
development reported by Mortimer et al. (1992), the variable 
that had the most effect on educational plans and occupational 
aspirations was parental e du ca ti on. 

Mortimer et al. also report that parents with postsecondary edu- 
cation tend to pass along its importance to their children— a find- 
ing supported by other studies. Montgomery (1992) notes that 
females talented in math viewed their career choices as reflective 
of interests that stemmed from early family influence and educa- 
tional opportunities. Marso and Pigge (1994) found that the pre- 
sence of teachers in the family was a significant factor influenc- 
ing teacher candidates* decisions to teach. DeRidder (1990), 
however, points out that lower levels of parent education can 
retard adolescents* career development. “Being bom to parents 
with limited education and income reduces the likelihood of go- 
ing to college or achieving a professional occupational goal and 
essentially predetermines the child’s likely vocational choice” 
(p.4). 

Family income is another aspect of family background that influ- 
ences the career development of youth, especially for girls 
(Mortimer et al. 1992). One reason for this may be that families 
with limited economic resources tend to direct them first to the 
males of the family, giving less hope and encouragement for fur- 
ther education to the daughters in the family. Also, some par- 
ents— especially working class or lower-income parents— may 
hold values that place girls in the homemaker role and reflect 
less emphasis on occupational preparation (ibid.). Given this 
disposition, it is understandable that the self-efficacy of girls 
with respect to career opportunities is linked to the economic 
support they can expect to receive from their parents. 

The Influence of Family Processes 

Although much of the research on the role of family in vocation- 
al and career development has focused on family background, 
the investigation of family processes viewed in relation to life 
roles offers additional insight into the influences of the family. 
Family processes of interaction, communication, and behavior 
influence what the child learns about work and work experi- 
ences. Attitudes about school and work, educational and career 
goals and aspirations, and values have a long-term impact on a 
youth's career choices, decisions, and plans. “Parents as daily 
models provide cultural standards, attitudes, and expectations 
and, in many ways, determine the eventual adequacy of self- 
acceptance and confidence, of social skills and of sex roles. The 
attitudes and behaviors of parents while working or discussing 
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their work is what the children respond to and learn** (DeRidder 
1990, p. 3). 

Through the process of educating their children about life roles, 
parents can influence the employability skills and values that 
children subsequently adopt. Grinstad and Way (1993) report 
one mother’s message to her daughter on the theme of becoming 
self-sufficient: 

You have to have a way to take care of your family. 

And she (her mother) says you cannot depend on a man. 

And she said you have to think about number one and 
that’s you. And she said how are you going to make a 
living, how are you going to support your children, if 
you don’t have some kind of training, (p. 50) 

The interaction of many individual variables in family process is 
a significant factor to consider in studying family influence on 
career development. Middleton and Loughead (1993) suggest 
that adolescents* career aspirations be examined fromaninterac- 
tionist perspective rather than a unilateral process of influence, 
“focusing on the context and situations in which adolescents* 
career development occurs” (p. 163). 

Ethnic Minority Parents and Career Development 

Parents from certain minority groups have a great influence on 
the educational and occupational decisions of both boys and girls 
in the family. Two very different examples are Mexican Ameri- 
can and Korean parents. Clayton et al. (1993) found that “Mex- 
ican American parents want more education for their children 
than their children want for themselves” (p. 4). This is espe- 
cially significant from a population that typically is under- 
educated and has high unemployment and dropout rates and low 
occupational status (ibid.). 

Although the aspirations Mexican American parents hold for 
their children may be high, continuing education is often unavail- 
able due to lack of funds. In fact, “50 percent of the 8th and 
12th graders and 55 percent of the community college students” 
in Clayton et al.’s (1992) study cited lack of funds as a primary 
factor in their plans for continuing education (p. 36). Mexican 
American parents should be made aware of the availability of 
financial aid that could support their children’s continuing 
education. 

Whereas Mexican American parents are focused on the role of 
continuing education in the career development process, Korean 
parents focus on career selection. “The strong desire of Korean 
immigrants for their children to be professionals and earn money 
and prestige is conveyed either in a rather demanding form or in 
a more subtle form that is just as clear” (Kim 1993, p. 237). 
The pressure to choose certain careers is often initiated when the 
child is quite young. Stories by college students of Korean 
descent, reported by Kim, confirm that their career choices both 
“explicitly and implicitly reflect the cultural model of success 
their parents share” (p. 239). 

One student described how, when he was still young, his father 
announced at a potluck dinner that “Tim will be a lawyer and 
Don will be a doctor.” Another student described how her 
father introduced each member of their family to his guests by 
stating what career each would pursue before any of them had 
made a career choice: “Ron, the future doctor; Ben, who will 
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be an engineer before you know it, and Carrie, who is going in- 
to business** (p. 239). “As he announces die children's career 
plans proudly in public and as the guests at the party recognize 
and envy his success, the Korean immigrants* cultural model of 
success is also recognized, reinforced, and transmitted** (ibid.). 
As happens in other cultures, Korean parents distinguish between 
boys and girls in the careers they assign to their children. “Girls 
can choose careers that are considered less stressful and less de- 
manding and that have more flexible schedules so that they can 
combine families with careers’* (p. 241). 

Negative Effects of Parental Influence 

Middleton and Loughead (1993) p r es ent three categories to des- 
cribe types of parental involvement in adolescents* career devel- 
opment: (1) positive involvement, (2) noninvolvement, and 

(3) negative involvement. The greatest anxiety adolescents feel 
about their career decisions or exploration, quite understandably, 
is in response to parents* negative involvement. 

Parents in the “negative involvement** category are often con- 
trolling and domineering in their interactions with their children. 
The children of such parents often pursue the careers selected by 
their parents rather than those they desire so as not to disappoint 
their parents or go against their wishes. Likewise, they feel a 
strong sense of frustration and guilt when they do not meet their 
parents’ expectations. 

The burden of following a parent’s narrowly defined expecta- 
tions of success has resulted in “mental health problems, 
estranged parent-child relationships, or in socially delinquent 
behaviors** (ibid., p. 243). Penick and Jepsen (1992) note that 
“adolescents from enmeshed families may have difficulty master- 
ing career development tasks because they are unable to distin- 
guish their own from parental goals and expectations’* (p. 220). 
Disengagement of family and adolescents has similarly negative 
effects. “Adolescents from disengaged families may lack famil- 
ial support and interaction, resulting in limits on self-knowledge 
and task orientation that interferes with mastery of career devel- 
opment tasks” (ibid.). 

Implications for Practice 

Structuring or guiding parental involvement in adolescent career 
development is increasingly seen as an important element of a 
school’s career counseling. “Previous research has suggested 
that educational institutions are not the only source of learning 
related to occupational choice and enactments in this society. It 
has been found that the family plays in important role in the 
transmission of values such as independence, ambition, career 
orientation and actual career choice” (Grinstad and Wav 1993 
p. 67). 

DeRidder (1990) suggests that counselors work directly with par- 
ents, collaborating with them and helping them to improve their 
effectiveness in guiding their children. He encourages parents 
not only to communicate about work and careers with their chil- 
dren, but to show faith in their children’s abilities to be success- 
ful, providing them with encouragement and information. “They 
should help their children leam that basic work attitudes of 
promptness, respect, responsibility, and interest in schoolwork 
are expected both at home and at school” (ibid., p. 4). 

Career development professionals can help parents by providing 
them with information and support. Middleton and Loughead 
(1993) recommend that counselors meet with parents “individual- 
ly or collectively to disseminate information on how to facilitate 
their adolescents* career development and familiarize them with 
career resource materials’* (p. 166). 



Within the school setting, Grimstsd and Way (1993) suggest that 
“vocational education at all levels should be placed within a con- 
textual framework where the work of the world and the work of 
the family are integrated and explored simultaneously” (p. 67). 
By increasing communication between home and school regard- 
ing career development, it is possible that the positive aspects of 
family influence can be enhanced and die negative aspects can be 
offset, improving the career development outcomes of the work- 
ers of the future. 
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Forging Partnerships Between Mexican American 
Parents and the Schools 

by Nancy Feyl Chavkin and Dora Lara Gonzalez 



A ccording to the Bureau of the Census (1994), there are 
approximately 13 million Mexican Americans in the 
United States. In her review of die status of education 
for Mexican American students, Sosa (1993) reports alarm- 
ing statistics— a decline in high school completion rates, a 
steady rise in the dropout rate, and' high numbers of stu- 
dents two or more years behind grade level. In light of these 
facts, educators have an educational imperative to look for 
new ways to work with Mexican American families. This 
digest describes research supporting family participation in 
students' education. It then describes barriers to participa- 
tion faced by many Mexican American parents and suc- 
cessful programs and strategies for overcoming those barri- 
ers. Finally, the benefits of two-way communication and 
school-family partnerships are described. 

Research on Parental Involvement and Student 
Achievement 

Research has shown that one of the most promising 
ways to increase students' achievement is to involve their 
families (Chavkin, 1993; Henderson & Berla, 1994). Her- 
bert Walberg (1984) found that family participation in 
education was twice as predictive of academic learning as 
family socioeconomic status. Establishing partnerships 
with families has many benefits for schools and families, 
but Epstein says, "the main reason to create such partner- 
ships is to help all youngsters succeed in school and in later 
life 0 (1995, p. 701). 

Barriers to Parental Involvement 

For many Mexican American parents, lack of involve- 
ment in their children's education is erroneously seen as 
lack of interest, butMonteceletal. (1993) present evidence 
that Mexican American parents do care about their chil- 
dren's educatioa The reasons for limited involvement 
include beliefs that the roles of home and school are 
sharply delineated. Mexican American parents see their 
role as being responsible for providing basic needs as well 
as instilling respect and proper behavior. They see the 
school's role as instilling knowledge (Nicolau & Ramos, 
1993). They believe that one should not interfere with the 
job of the other. Nicolau and Ramos compare Mexican 
Americans' respect for teachers with the awe that most 
Americans have (or used to have) for doctors or priests. 

Other barriers to parental involvement include a nega- 
tive view of the school system, past negative experiences 
with education, and language barriers. Often parents view 
the school as a bureaucracy controlled by non-Hispanics. 
The school often reminds Mexican American parents of 
their own educational experiences including discrimina- 
tion and humiliation for speaking Spanish. Many times 
the lack of bilingual staff can make parents feel powerless 
when they are attempting to resolve problems or advocate 
for their children. 




Opening Hit Doors to More Parental Involvoment 

How then can schools open the doors to more parental 
involvement and build partnerships with Mexican Ameri- 
can families? Begin by making parental involvement easy 
interesting, at a pace that is comfortable for parents. 
Outreach efforts can and will work, but they must be done 
in a culturally sensitive manner and begin with a strengths 
perspective. Mexican American families have many 
strengths and these strengths need to be recognized from 
the beginning. 

Nicolau and Ramos' (1993) examination of 42 projects 
provides helpful insights that can inform practice. Com- 
munication should be a major focus of d it involvement 
effort. Reception areas in schools should include bilingual 
staff; telephone calls and written communication should 
be available in Spanish. For some parents, home visits or 
visits at a neutral site, such as a community center, offer a 
less threatening environment In general, the more person- 
al die approach, the better it works for Mexican American 
parents. Written correspondence is not as effective cs the 
personal conference; in fact, it is wrong to assume that ali 
families are literate. 

If meetings seem appropriate, invitations should be 
extended by parents to parents, preferably neighbor to 
neighbor. A good idea for a first meeting is to ask parents 
who are more familiar with school personnel to bring three 
friends to a meeting at a community center outside the 
school. Meetings should be informal and based on the 
interests of die parents, with transportation and child care 
provided. 

Selecting Programs and Activities 

There are many programs and activities for parents and 
schools to consider. Some focus on family involvement in 
home learning activities and others focus on parents' con- 
tinued education. Each school must select and adapt 
activities that best match die interests and needs of their 
families. The programs described below are only a sample 
of the successful approaches being used across the country 
(Goodson, Swartz, & Millsap, 1°91). 

• Project FIEL (El Paso, Texas) was begun in 1985 and is in 
eight elementary schools in El Paso. This intergeneration- 
al literacy program involves limited-English-proficient* 
parents and their kindergarten children in oral language, 
story writing, reading, discussions, and at-home activi- 
ties. 

• Prestame una Comadre (Springfield, Illinois) means Toan 
me a godmother" in Spanish and works with migrant 
Head Start families. Social workers conduct home visits 
as often as three times weekly and hold small group 
meetings. Families work on increasing self-reliance, learn- 
ing about child development and education, and improv- 
ing family functioning. 




Academia del Pueblo— developed by the National Council of La Raza — 
provides afterechool and summer classes for Hispanic children, monthly 
parent groups, and literacy classes three times a week. The program 
operates at the Guadalupe Center, amuldseivice organization in Kansas 
Qtv, Missouri 



• McAllen Parental Involvement Program (McAllen, Texas) includes three 
core activities: Systematic Training for Effective Parenting (PECZS is the 
Spanish version of this commercially available curriculum), evening 
study centers, and parent meetings on a variety of topics. 

Some effective programs are part of a national or state network or are 
supported by private funds. ASHRA Parents for Educational Excellence 
(APEX) trains Latino parents to become effective advocates for their 
children at home and at school. The Hispanic Policy Development 
' Project has worked with hundreds of parents using an enrichment model 
rather than a deficit approach. Project AVANCE, a privately funded 
program in San Antonio, Texas, uses door-to-door recruitment strategies 
as part of its outreach to develop parenting, skills among low-income 
Mexican American mothers. Mother-daughter programs, developed at 
Texas universities, work to expand the role of Hispanic women by 
exposing them to nontraditional roles, campus field trips, and career 
activities. Empowerment programs such as Comite de Padres Latinos in 
Carpinceria, California (Delgado-Gaitan, 1991), emphasize treating par- 
ents as valued participants and often lead to active participation by 
parents. 

UtInB the Partnership Approach 

Sustaining family involvement requires a commitment to open, con- 
tinuous, two-way communication with Mexican American families. 
Most schools have established methods of one-way communication 
with parents, but the need for more two-way communication cannot be 
stressed enough. It is critically important for educators to take the time to 
listen to parents. The attitudes and practices of teachers and principals 
make a difference in the amount of parental involvement and in the 
achievement of students (Dauber & Epstein, 1993). Sometimes educa- 
tors overlook what they can learn from Mexican American families. 
These families are rich sources of information that can be used in the 
classroom. Parents have interacted with their children, and they know 
many of their learning styles as well as. their strengths and weaknesses. 
Parents also know the community. 

Partnerships with families require all participants to share responsibil- 
ity for educational outcomes. This perspective represents a major shift for 
schools from merely delivering services to students to taking active, 
integrated roles that validate the cultural and social experiences of fami- 
lies. To succeed in this partnership role, staff need to ask parents for their 
ideas, meet with parent and community representatives to define goals, 
and develop a plan for parent and community involvement 

Training can help faculty and family members take on new roles 
needed for effective partnerships. Ongoing partnerships need evaluation 
and frequent checkpoints to see if their goals and objectives are being met 
and if those goals and objectives are still appropriate. Keeping programs 
flexible helps everyone adjust to changes within the student body, 
families, the school staff, and the community. 

Conclusion 

There is a big difference between the rhetoric of partnerships and the 



activity of partnerships. Educators must truly believe and act on the belief 
drat parents axe their children's firu teacher and the only teacher that 
remains with a dtild for a long period of time. Educators must discard the 
old deficit model of working with families and, instead, operate on an 
enrichmentmodel founded on the belief that parents truly want the best 
for their children Not only must educators tell parents that they are 
equally as imponantas the school, theymustteUstudentshowimportant 
their homes and communities are. Having a partnership allows educators 
to tap a rich source of cultural knowledge and personal experiences. 
Mexican American families want their children to succeed in school, and 
educators have an important responsibility to work with these students 
and their families. 
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An underlying assumption of many educational institutions has 
been that linguistically and culturally diverse working-class stu- 
dents do not emerge from households rich in social and intellectual 
resources. This inaccurate perception, that diverse minority students 
have language disadvantages and deficiencies in school-sanctioned 
knowledge that they bring from the home to the classroom, has too 
often led to lowered academic expectations for these students. 

This digest describes a research model that has shown that 
classroom practice can be developed, transformed, and enriched by 
drawing upon the cxisxingfunds of knowledge in minority students 
households. Funds of knowledge refers to those historically devel- 
oped and accumulated strategies (e.g., skills, abilities, ideas, prac- 
tices) or bodies of knowledge that are essential to a household’s 
functioning and well-being (for details, see Greenberg, 1989; Vdlez- 
Ibinez & Greenberg, 1992). Through participant-observer visits to 
minority student households, researchers and teachers became aware 
of these funds of knowledge. 

Although teachers have traditionally made home visits to discuss 
apartic' lar student problem, to pinpoint difficulties with a particular 
subject matter, or to provide suggestions to parents on helping 
children with homework, in this model, teachers entered the homes 
with the purpose of identifying and documenting existing knowl- 
edge. They discovered that funds of knowledge are abundant and 
diverse and may include such areas as fanning and animal hus- 
bandry, construction, trade, business, and finance. Additionally, 
teachers who have visited working-class minority households while 
engaging in collaborative ethnographic reflection have found that 
pivotal and transformative shifts take place in teachers and in 
relations between households and schools and between parents and 
teachers (see Gonzalez & Amanti, 1992; Moll, Amanti, Neff, & 
Gonzalez, 1992). 

Researching Funds of Knowledge 

A research project carried out in Tucson, Arizona brought teach- 
ers and university-based researchers in education and anthropology 
together to enter minority households and discover knowledge and 
other resources therein. The project had three main components: 

•Community: an ethnographic study of the origin, use, and 
distribution of funds of knowledge among households in a predomi- 
nantly Mexican working-class community of Tucson, Arizona; 

•After-school teacher labs: study groups created to enhance the 
collaboration between teacher-researchers and university-based re- 
searchers, to discuss research findings, and to plan, develop, and 
support innovations in instruction; 



•Schools: classroom studies to examine existing methods of 
instruction and to implement innovations based on the household 
study and conceptualized in after-school labs. 

The community component involved researchers and teachers 
entering households for the purpose of discerning the household’s 
sociopolitical and economic context, that is, its origins and develop- 
ment, and social and labor histories. Additionally, researchers and 
teacher-researchers looked at the ways families develop social 
networks with their environments and with other households, focus- 
ing on how these social relationships can facilitate the development 
and exchange of resources, including funds of knowledge. They 
found that these relationships are often reciprocal in that each 
exchange with kinsmen, friends, neighbors, or teachers results in the 
development or reinforcement of mutual trust. This trust was estab- 
lished and reinforced as the participants shared in practical activities 
(e.g., home and auto repair, animal husbandry, music) that con- 
stantly provide contexts in which learning can occur (Moll & 
Greenberg, 1990). 

Specifically, teachers in the Tucson project chose two or three 
students each at their own discretion. They then conducted three 
two-hour interviews with each student and his or her family . After 
each interview, the teachers wrote field notes for discussion in the 
after-school labs. Also, some teachers wrote a personal field journal 
to help monitor the progress of their own reflexive process. 

The after-school labs provided a setting for forming strategic 
connections between household fieldwork and classroom practice. 
Teachers and researchers in the Tucson project met every two weeks 
to analyze a combination of ethnographic field methods and incor- 
porate participant-observation, open-ended interviewing strategies, 
life histories, and case studies into the joint inquiry of household and 
community ethnography. By this means, teachers and researchers 
shared their observations and experiences, taking turns mentoring 
each other with the common goal of refining methodology, interpre- 
tation, and practice (see Gonzilez & Amanti, 1992). 

Classroom applications emerged from these after-school ses- 
sions: ways to weave the knowledge about family and school 
matters exchanged between the teachers and the families into 
academic content and lessons. For example, one teacher utilized her 
awareness of one student’s experiences with selling candy from 
Mexico in the United States by creating a series of interdisciplinary 
lessons centered around the theme of candy production. During this 
time, it was discovered that one parent knew how to make Mexican 
candy, and came to the class to explain the process and help the 
students make their own candy. By the end of a week, the class had 
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studied math concepts (e.g., average number of ingredients in U S. 
candy compared to Mexican candy), science concepts (e.g.. chemi- 
cal content of candy), health concepts (nutrition), consumer educa- 
tion (how to choose which candy is best), cross-cultural practices in 
the production of candy, marketing and advertising (e.g., how to 
price their ov, n candy), and food production. (See Moll et al., 1992 
for more information.) 

Teachers as Learners and Reflexive Practitioners 

Teachers who implement this research model may initially have 
difficulty entering the homes and reporting their observations and 
insights as researchers. First, they must often struggle to cast off the 
notion of educational research as having to be based on quantifiable 
variables that are meticulously controlled. The teachers need to 
recognize that reflexively oriented work needs to begin with “the 
understanding that systematic thinking about one’s own experi- 
ences is a valid source of some knowledge and insight” (Segal, 
1990, p.122). 

Second, they must overcome the discomfort of entering a house- 
hold, as one teacher in the Tucson project explained, "like a private 
investigator,” asking a wide range of questions, from where the 
family members work to what they are cooking for dinner that 
evening. However, researchers have noticed that teachers, by virtue 
of their role in the children’s lives, have more ready entrde to the 
households than anthropologists do. Teachers in the Tucson project 
were welcomed into the households with respect and honor, and the 
families evinced no suspicion of motives or mistrust of how the 
information gathered was to be used. 

Third, teachers may have to overcome the possibility of gaining 
understanding and then falling into the trap of inaction. Realization 
of the formidable social and structural limitations and challenges 
that these families face can lead to a feeling of helpless pessimism. 
However, once the teachers get to know their students and their 
families better and engage in reflective discourse in after-school 
labs this hopelessness can be dispelled. As a result, teachers are 
more likely to view the households as repositories of funds of 
knowledge capable of providing opportunities for learning than to 
see them as hindrances to academic progress. 

A fourth difficulty of becoming a teacher-researcher is that 
significant time and energy outside of the classroom are required. 
This model requires many after-school hours spent conducting 
interviews in the home and writing and discussing observations and 
insights in the labs. Yet, in spite of the strain of the tasks, the teachers 
reported it was a worthwhile process, since they were able to gain 
insights that might have otherwise been missed. Moreover, the 
study groups helped facilitate these insights by offering a safe, non- 
judgmental environment for thinking aloud about classroom prac- 
tice as well as about household functions. 

Funds of Knowledge as Transformative Principle 

Teachers have voiced two underlying transformative potentials in 
viewing the households as repositories of funds of knowledge. The 
first challenges traditional notions of culture as only being repre- 
sented through dances, food, folklore, and the like. As a result of 
these home visits, teachers begin to view culture as a dynamic 
process rather than a static end state . Teachers in the Tucson project 
learned, among other things, how households network in informal 
market exchanges and how cross-border activities enabled their 
students to act as mini-ethnographers. They also recognized that 
students acquire a multi-dimensional depth and breadth from their 



participation in household life (Moll et al„ 1992). 

The second transformative principle of this research debunks the 
pervasive idea that linguistically and culturally diverse working- 
class minority households lack worthwhile knowledge and experi- 
ences. Teachers who have participated in these visits have been 
changed as a result of getting to know families that have survived 
against overwhelming odds or made great sacrifices to gain a better 
education for their children. Consequently, these teachers now 
view their students with more respect and understanding, and are 
better able to tie the academic content to the formerly hidden talents 
and abilities they have discovered in their minority students. 

Conclusion 

As a result of these research activities, teachers have come to 
view their students as competent participants in households rich in 
cognitive resources, and have consequently raised their expecta- 
tions of their students’ abilities. While it is generally advisable to 
tailor the project model to the particular social and historical 
conditions of the site, the following minimal conditions are sug- 
gested for teachers who may want to plan and implement similar 
funds of knowledge research projects: 

•Theoretical teacher preparation — believing that households 
contain abundant social and intellectual resources; 

•Home visits as participant-observers— entering the home as a 
learner, willing to interact, prepared to document what is learned; 

•Teacher labs — acting as a center for discussion, reflection, 
analysis, and a catalyst for ideas about teaching; and 
•Voluntary teacher participation — allowing teachers to have 
maximum control over the project so the work does not become an 
undesirable imposition. 
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An increasing number of American grandparents are finding 
their later years different from what they expected. Instrjd of 
a quiet retirement, sweetened by delights of occasional visits 
with grandchildren, many grandparents have taken on the 
role of surrogate parents to their grandchildren. Reasons 
behind this trend involve a variety of family circumstances, 
including the death of one or both parents, parental 
abandonment, the high incidence of tfivorce, an increase in 
the number of never-married mothers (especially teen 
mothers), parental imprisonment, drug addiction, or mental 
illness The AIDS epidemic also plays a role in this increasing 
shift of responsibility for child rearing. The Orphan Project of 
New York City (1995) estimates that 75,000 to 125,000 
children will be orphaned by the year 2000 because their 
mothers have died of HIV/AIDS. 



Recent legislative activity is also likely to contribute to an 
increase in the number of grandparent-grandchild families in 
the future. The amended September 1 995 Social Security Act 
requires states to specify adult relatives as the first foster 
care option; the Kinship Care Act of 1996 (introduced by 
Senator Wyden of Oregon and recently referred to the Senate 
Committee on Finance) puts grandparents first in line as 
potential foster care parents and adoptive parents for 
grandchildren who, for safety reasons, have been removed 
from their parents’ home. 



Grandparents serving as surrogate parents represent all 
socioeconomic and ethnic groups. Most families headed by 
grandparents live in an urban setting and have less than a 
high school education, and more such families live in the 
south (57 percent) than in all other areas of the United States 
combined (Turner, 1995). 

How Schools Can Help 

Schools can contribute significantly to helping grandparents 
cope with the stresses of parenting a second time around. As 
a basis for understanding and helping, school personnel may 
need to learn to recognize and accept strong feelings experi- 
enced by each member of the grandparent-parent-ehild triad. 
Grandparents (even those who find great satisfaction in 
raising their grandchildren) often feel disappointment mixed 
with anger, blame, guilt, and serious concern about family 
finances. Parents usually have ambivalent feelings of 
gratitude and resentment, as they grieve the loss of their 
child even if fhey recognize that the decision to remove the 
child from their care is in the child’s best interest Often, 
lesentment deepens as estrangement widens. Children 
raised by grandparents may express feelings of 
abandonment, even though they are grateful to their 
grandparents for taking care of them (Saltzman & Pakan, 
1996). Grandparent and grandchild interactions with 
noncustodial parents can be supportive or damaging to all the 



In short, while grandparents have often raised their 
grandchildren in times of family crisis, the proportion of 
families in crisis situations is growing. A 40 percent increase 
in grandchildren living in their grandparents’ homes, many 
without their parents, was reported between 1980 and 1990 
(de Toledo & Brown, 1995). Families made up of grand- 
parents and their grandchildren are just one of the diverse 
family structures with which schools are learning to work. 



The Demographics of Grandparents as Parents 




The National Center for Health Statistics (Saluter, 1996) 
reported that 3.735 million children under the age of 18 
(5 4 percent) live in the home of their grandparent or 
grandparents, and that black children are more likely 
(13 percent) to live with a grandparent than white children 
(3.9 percent) or Hispanic children (5.7 percent). While nearly 
half the grandparent households with a grandchild include the 
child's mother, about a million families in the United States 
are made up of grandparents raising their grandchildren 
without one of the children’s parents (Takas, 1995). Thus, 
about 1 in 20 children under 18 lives in a home headed by a 
grandparent without parents present. 




parties involved. 

School Strategies Intended To Help Grandparents 

Schools can use many strategies to support grandparents who 
are working to raise and educate their grandchildren. Many 
schools may find the following list of suggestions useful. 

Examine school policies on enrollment Existing policies may 
need revision to accommodate the realities of children living 
with their grandparents. For example, in some districts, once 
the grandparent has informal authority from the parent or 
legal authority, he or she is able to enroll the child in school, 
review the child’s records, and make any requests or 
decisions about the child’s education (American Association 
of Retired Persons [AARP], 1993). In other districts, formal 
guardianship is required for anyone other than a parent to 
make school decisions on behalf of the child. 

Have helpful information on hand for grandparents acting as 
parents. School counselors may want to write to the 
organizations in the Resource List accompanying this digest 
for more information on parenting the second time around, 
and they may want to share It with teachers and 
grandparents acting as parents. They may want to check 
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with local social service agencies to find out about support 
groups and "reparenting" or "grandparenting" classes for 
grandparents raising a second family. Such services may 
help reduce the isolation that is commonly cited as a major 
problem for grandparents raising their grandchildren 
(de Toledo & Brown, 1995). 

Keep in mind that short-term "respite care " for young and 
school-age children often tops the "wish list" of grandparent 
caregivers (Turner, 1995). If they do not already routinely do 
so, schools can prepare information in advance on before- and 
after-school programs, on lunch and breakfast programs, and 
on Head Start or other preschool programs for all families. 

Be sure that school policy supports appropriate referrals for 
educational, health, and social services, as needed. 
Grandparents may not be aware of services available to help 
their granooiild academically or to help foe child deal with 
emotional and psychological problems. Eligibility for such 
services may be in question in some situations, yet many 
grandparent-grandchild families are particularly in need of 
this kind of assistance (AARP, 1993). 

Keep in mind that school may be a much different place from 
the schools that grandparents remember. Schools might 
consider scheduling extra time for grandparent-teacher 
conferences, letting grandparents know how to reach foe 
teacher not only when there is a problem but at any time, and 
encouraging grandparents to volunteer at school to gain a 
sense of current school practices. 

Use ’ family-friendly" strategies to encourage surrogate 
parents to take an active role in their children's education. 
These strategies include using inclusive language on 
home— school communications. Schools might want to stress 
to teachers foe importance of understanding how foe child 
views his or her primary caregiver. When foe teacher is 
sending home important notices, foe teacher needs to know 
whether it is "Grandmommy" or "Poppa" who will need to 
read, sign, and return foe forms. The child and his or her 
classmates need to hear foe teacher's accurate acknowl- 
edgment of this important relationship. 

School Strategies Intended To Help Grandchildren 

Schoqls can also help children cope with foe stresses of 
adjusting to their living arrangements. The strategies listed 
here particularly affect the children. 

Anticipate transitional or adjustment difficulties and act to 
mnimize them. If a grandchild has only recently come into 
foe grandparents' home, he or she may need time to adjust 
to a new routine, including expectations that he or she will 
attend school regularly and complete schooiwork. 

Look for children's strengths and build on them. As many 
as twMhirds of children who have grown up in difficult 
circumstances have within them foe resilience to grow up 
to lead healthy, productive lives (Benard, 1991). With 
support and sensitivity, these children can often meet 
teachers' expectations. 

Place children living with grandparents with the most stable 
and experienced teachers. Whether because of long-term 
family instability or recent sudden trauma, children living with 
their grandparents may not only need extra attention during 
the school year but also foe classroom stability that an 
experienced teacher can provide. 



Try not to single out children because of their family status 
in front of peers or other teachers. Shame and foe feeling of 
being afferent from their peers, however unjustified, can 
contribute to a difficult school adjustment for these children. 

Conclusion 

Children from families headed by grandparents constitute a 
growing proportion of students in schools, and their numbers 
can be expected to continue to increase. Schools that 
recognize and support these nontraditional families will be 
able to provide better service to their communities. 



See foe Grandparents as Parents Resource List of related 
publications and organizations. 
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Change is a constant for schools. Many factors contribute to a 
continuous modification of schools’ missions and services: demo- 
graphic shifts: new policy, curricula, and procedures created at the 
district and state levels: internal conditions and decisions by admin- 
istrators, teachers, and students. However, the current reform move- 
ment promises to surpass previous change efforts by far. Encom- 
passing a variety of initiatives for fundamental change in the way 
schools function to promote student success, this movement prom- 
ises to affect everyone — students and teachers, principals and 
superintendents, parents and employers. 

i -iirp. earlier drives for reform, the current one aims to improve 
students’ academic achievement The focus is on rethinking and 
restructuring schools to serve all students well (CPRE Policy Briefs, 
n.<L). Curriculum and instruction are being modified to challenge 
and engage all students and to articulate programs across grade 
levels. Central to this reform is the involvement of staff members in 
decision-making. This entails changing the way practitioners relate 
to each other, toadministrators, to students, and to parents (Lieberman, 
1995). Traditional hierarchical structures are giving way to more 
collaborative structures. The goal is to re-conceptualize and renew 
the school’s total operation from within so that reform is tailored to 
local conditions and teachers are committed to what they have 
helped to craft (Weiss, 1995). 

Can such fundamental change benefit all students, including 
those for whom English is not the primary language? Gandara 
(1994) warns that "while LEP [Limited English Proficient] and 
other ‘at risk’ students are frequently cited as justifications for why 
reforms are needed, they are rarely included in any specific way in 
the reforms themselves” (p. 46). School reform measures hold as 
much promise for English language learners as for other students — 
but not without continuous, explicit attention to how these students’ 
language skills, cultural backgrounds, and experiences uniquely 
shape the school’s work. 

This digest focuses on educators’ collaborations among them- 
selves and with parents in rtfomung schools to serve language 
minority students well. Examples come from the Program in Immi- 
grant Education, a national program funded by the Andrew W. 
Mellon Foundation to improve the education of immigrant students 
in secondary school. 

Leadership in Changing Schools 

While staff collaboration is being emphasized, strong leader- 
ship remains crucial to the change process (Wagner, 1994). As a 
culturally and linguistically diverse school works collaboratively to 
refine a shared vision of excellent schooling and an educational 
program that reflects it, the principal must continually advocate for 
the inclusion of English language learners (Goldenberg & Sullivan, 
1994: Minicucci & Olsen, 1992). By explicitly keeping language 
and culture on the reform agenda and insisting that every teacher 



participate in the school’s continuous improvement process, the 
principal can ensure sustained attention to these students. 

Teacher Inquiry 

Reforming a school usually requires that the whole staff or 
significant groups within it take stock of their practices and devise 
new directions (Wagner, 1994). This may mean modifying tradi- 
tional beliefs and practices to respond more accurately to students’ 
learning needs. One useful mechanism for change is inquiry groups, 
in which teachers raise questions about students’ success in their 
school, gather and analyze data, and plan responses (Joyce & 
Calhoun, 1995). California Tomorrow, a research, advocacy, and 
technical assistance organization, has led several schools through 
this process. Using data from the school districts' databases and 
others, they have identified a group of students that exhibits a high 
failure rate and limited progress in credit accumulation for gradua- 
tion (California Tomtrrow, 1995). These are immigrant students 
who have been in U.S. schools for some time, are orally fluent in 
English, and have exited the sequence of ESL and sheltered content 
courses, but are not doing well in mainstream courses. This finding 
has raised a number of questions for the schools: What language and 
academic needs of these students are not being addressed by the 
existing academ ic program? What does the program need in order to 
serve these students better? Responding has involved interviewing 
the students and their families to find out about their school experi- 
ences, adding additional courses to assure that the transition to 
mainstream courses is smoother, and monitoring this group of 
students closely. The school reform literature suggests other respon- 
sive practices that schools can tailor to their own needs and condi- 
tions (Macias & Ramos, 1995). 

Teachers’ inquiry may also focus on the “puzzlements” that 
teachers may experience when they do not share linguistic and 
cultural backgrounds with their students (Jacob, 1995,p. 451). Jacob 
suggests adding anthropological methods to reflective practice, an 
approach that promotes practitioners’ critical review of their work 
(Schon, 1983). Working as anthropologists do, teachers identify a 
problem in termsof their own cultural knowledge aboutteachingand 
learning, closely observe (and perhaps record) the problematic 
situation over time, talk with students and others, and collect 
relevant documents, such as students’ work. Analyzing data from 
the observations, interviews, and documents involves locating any 
disjunction between the teacher’s expectations and the students’ 
performance, developing an intervenL^i, and monitoring its imple- 
mentation by using these same methods. Teachers taking the class 
“World Englishes and their Speakers,” taught by faculty from the 
University of Maryland Baltimore County, used some of these 
techniques in case studies of students whose first language was a 
variety of English not native to the United States. Analysis of 
recorded interviews allowed them to pinpoint contrasts between the 
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students'Englishandtheirown. These insights, along with studying 
research about the students' language and talking with community 
members from the students' country, helped teachers to understand 
better the relationshipsamong varieties ofEnglish (Crandall, 1995). 
Combining a reflective perspective on school life with an anthropo 
logical focus can inform educators’ collaborative efforts to incorpo- 
rate language minority students into the school's continually evolv- 
ing program (Tmeba, 1989). 

Collaborating Beyond the School 

Current views of reform also emphasize strengthening and 
transforming school relationships with parents and the community 
to make them more collaborative. Regardless of income or level of 
education, parents can support children's education — for example, 
by reading with them and talking about the text in the native 
language or in English. Even when parents’ own level of literacy is 
low, they support theirchildren’seducation when they encourage an 
inquiry approach to learning in the home. Through discussion with 
their children about events at home and in the community, parents 
can help students acquire important verbal skills that will help them 
to engage in instructional discourse and to become critical readers 
and consumers of information (Gandara, personal communication). 
Schools need to develop partnerships with parents that allow them 
to identify and validate such parental contributions to the shared 
task of educating students. 

Thus far, the reform literature has little to say about successful 
collaborations involving schools and parents in linguistically and 
culturally diverse settings, despite well-known guidelines for then- 
design: holding meetings in the community (not just at the school); 
choosing leaders who are at ease in both the school and the 
community; conducting meetings in the parents' primary languages; 
and informing parents about substantive and realistic contributions 
they can make to their children's education (Olsen, et aL, 1994). 

Similarly, the potential benefit of collaboration among cultur- 
allydiversecommunitiesandschoolshasnotyetbeenfullyrealized. 
Social service organizations can be useful to both families and 
schools, offering health services to families of language minority 
students, for example, and organizing meetings where parents and 
educators exchange information. In Houston, where the Intercul- 
tural Development Research Association has a partnership with a 
middle school, a dinner event strengthened relationships among 
families, school staff, and a coalition of local businesses. In Prince 
George's County, MD, a number of community organizations, many 
affiliated with the Coalition for the Foreign Bom, have sponsored 
forums for immigrant students and their parents on immigrants' 
legal rights concerning education and employment At California 
State University Long Beach, The Center for Language Minority 
Education and Research has set upaParent Leadership Institute that 
trains immigrant parents to take a leadership role in their children’s 
schools and work collaboratively with school personnel to enhance 
school services for their children (Ramirez & Douglas, 1988). 

Time to Renew 

Reforming schools to serve all students, including those who 
are learning English, takes time. Change has been characterized as 
a process (Fullan, 1991) that is incremental (Pechman & King, 
1993), chaotic, and ongoing (Fullan, 1993). None of the elements 
that contribute to effective change is easily or quickly achieved. 
Building a collaborative professional community with strong, com- 
mitted leadership; using teacher inquiry and reflection as vehicles 
for improving instruction and professional development; and in- 



venting and preserving connections among the school, the parents, 
and the community — all of these must be seen as long-term, 
challenging processes. 
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A research project that was focused on family and community 
invo'vement in comprehensive districtwide programs, school 
restructuring, and adult and child learning programs in the 
middle grades provided an opportunity to examine nine local 
sites that presented unique challenges for family and 
community involvement Two central questions were explored 
at all sites. First, how do schools and districts involve families 
and the community as partners in education reform? Second, 
how do schools and districts create partnerships that 
acknowledge the roles of the family, school, and community 
in the growth of the child, and how do these systems 
interact? By synthesizing findings across all nine sites, 
researchers developed a set of eight "lessons’ which enrich 
our understanding of the critical and complex nature of 
school-family partnerships in the middle grades. 

Lesson 1: The stakes are high and immediate for everyone 
in the middle grades. In the middle grades, students mpce 
personal and educational decisions with serious conse- 
quences. They wrestle with issues of authority, indepen- 
dence, changing family relationships, and increased visibility 
in the community, all of which require that students practice 
social skills for community participation. These challenges, 
coupled with the perception that the middle-grade years are 
a watershed time for young adolescents, create a compelling 
case for the critical importance of the middle grades. 

Implications. Schools can create programs that respond to 
the unique needs of middle-grade students and their families. 
Communities can publicize positive reports about and provide 
positive interventions for middle-grade students. Farralies can 
engage middle-grade children in active decision making, in 
Fort Worth, for example, the Vital Link program places sixth- 
graders in more than 140 businesses for several hours each 
morning during a one-week internship. The goal is to 
understand career opportunities in a variety of fields through 
hands-on experience. 

Lesson 2: Challenges can become opportunities for parent 
and family involvement In addition to coping with the 
physical and emotional changes of adolescence, middle- 
grade students and their families must also deal with changes 
in the way schools operate. Communication patterns change; 
the student’s day is fragmented, with more teachers, 
subjects, and extracurricular choices. 

Implications. Schools can create structures that decrease the 
fragmentation of the school day; provide parents with 



strategies to support the academic success of their middle- 
grade students; and make available specific educational 
opportunities geared to the special interests of middle-grade 
families. Families can serve as advocates and resources for 
middle-grade children. Restructuring in Shelburne, Vermont, 
has focused on organizing elementary and middle grades into 
a nine-year system, divided into three-year "communities,'' 
making it more likely that students will leam necessary social 
skills and parents will find middle school welcoming. 

Lesson 3: Relationships are the essence of middle-grade 
family and community involvement. Schools and communities 
are ideal contexts for developing and fostering strong 
relationships with the families of middle-grade students. One- 
on-one communication between families and teachers, the 
addition of school personnel to deal with family issues, and 
community contact with students in their roles as consumers 
and workers help to build support for middle-grade schools. 

Implications. Schools can encourage direct contact between 
middle-grade families and teachers and can create staffing 
patterns that support these relationships. Communities can 
take advantage of middle-school students’ relationships with 
local businesses (as workers and consumers) to make 
supportive community connections. Families can be 
encouraged to build personal relationships with school staff. 

Lesson 4: Responsibility and decision making are shared by 
a- broad array of players, including the child. Just as 
adolescents’ roles change during the middle grades, so do 
their responsibilities and decision-making strategies. School, 
home, and community are all places where middle-graders 
leam and are actively involved in positive or negative ways. 
Teachers, counselors, social service personnel, business- 
people, families, and students themselves can and should 
share responsibility and decision making with regards to the 
curriculum and the delivery of instruction. The challenge for 
middle-grade schools comes in coordinating information and 
efforts across a broad range of stakeholders. 

Implications. Schools need to include middle-grade families, 
teachers, and students in decisions about curriculum and 
instruction; involve families and students in conferences 
about course-work and individual progress; and coordinate 
information from the school to ensure smooth communica- 
tions. Families need to understand school policies and 
expectations to act as advocates and supporters of middle- 
grade students. 
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Lesson $: Sustained parent, family, and community 
involvement depend on active advocacy by leaders. 
Leadership in the school and community plays a key role in 
fostering parent, family, and community involvement Leaders 
set the tone for involvement, make it a priority, and provide 
the context that enables school personnel, families, 
community members, and businesspeople to maintain an 
active role in middle-grades education. 

Implications. Schools need to look for a whole array of 
community connections; use creative approaches in defining 
leadership, designing programs, and solving problems; and 
provide a climate for success that includes making available 
fiscal and human resources. Communities should take an 
active role in making connections with schools. Families can 
represent the interests of middle-grade children, and they can 
use community connections to advocate for the school. The 
principal at Barret Traditional Middle School in Louisville, 
Kentucky, for example, views his leadership as going beyond 
the boundaries of the school and into the community. 

Lesson 6: A system of supports for front-line workers is 
critical to parent and family involvement. Frontline workers — 
teachers and other school personnel — are key players in 
family involvement. Through these frontline workers families 
are connected to the services provided by the school or 
community. They need professional development, the ability 
and authority to make decisions about services to address 
family needs, structures that provide the workers themselves 
with social and emotional support, and other resources. 

Implications. Schools can provide professional development 
on promising practices and family involvement programs; 
empower frontline workers to make key decisions that 
connect middle-grade families with needed services; create 
structures that provide social and emotional support for 
frontline workers; and design support systems that outline 
expectations and give frontline workers resources for family 
involvement. The Kentucky Education Reform Act mandates 
"Youth Service Centers" in middle schools serving 
economically disadvantaged students. A wide range of 
services are available through local agencies there. 

Lesson 7: Families need connections to the curriculum. In 
the middle grades, multiple teachers, the increasing 
complexity of course content, and students' growing need for 
autonomy tend to weaken the tie between parents and the 
curriculum that existed in elementary school. Families may 
find that the ways in which they are involved will undergo 
fundamental change during the middle-grade years. 

Implications. Schools need to engage families in meaningful 
home learning tasks; demonstrate ways for families to work 
with middle-grade students; and use the content and 
characteristics of middle-school teaming experiences as 
starting points for family connections. Families need to create 
an environment that values and promotes achievement and 
communicate with the school and teachers about what is 
being taught and their child’s progress. Community District 3 
in New York City provides families with home learning "kits'' 
that reinforce instruction; Parent Center staff in Natchez, 
Mississippi, demonstrate materials and activities that families 
can use to work with their children at home. 

Lesson 8: Schools need connections to the community. The 
geographic areas served by a school broadens in the middle 
grades. Middle school is often located at a greater distance 



from a student's "home" community; school attendance areas 
often draw students from several different communities. In 
defining their own "community," schools must recognize the 
unique strengths of diverse, multiethnic, and multiracial 
school populations in both rural and urban settings. They 
must implement strategies to provide multiple opportunities 
for the larger community to be involved in the middle grades. 

Implications. Schools need to acknowledge the unique 
characteristics of the school community; design programs to 
build on its strengths; seek opportunities to invite the commu- 
nity to participate in school activities; and use a variety of 
strategies to communicate directly with the community. Com- 
munities must take an active role in school decision making. 
And families must find a variety of ways to participate and 
adopt new roles for participation. Project REACH at Beck 
Middle School in Georgetown, South Carolina, uses 
community members as instructional resources. 

Conclusion 

These eight lessons and accompanying examples illustrate 
some of the ways in which districts and middle-grade schools 
engage families and the community. These partnerships go 
beyond information exchange to foster school change and the 
creation of relationships that contribute to student success. 

Adapted from: Rutherford, Barry, and Shelley H. Billig. (1995). Eight 
Lessons of Parent, Family and Community Involvement in the Middle 
Grades. Phi Delta Kappan, 77(1, Sept), 64-68. Adapted with 
permission of Phi Delta Kappan. 
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Parent Participation in 
Middle School Language Arts 



by Nola Kortner Aiex 

In an article entitled “Do Middle Schools Work? In a Word YES!” 
(1993) Peter Scales maintains that research indicates that middle 
schools are very successful at meeting the needs and 
developmental characteristics of young adolescents. One reason for 
their success, he believes, is that middle schools generally use a 
team approach that provides stability and continuity as teachers 
integrate subject areas into broader themes and units. Parents 
should be part of this team approach, and most middle schools 
welcome parents as part of the team. 

This Digest will review some ideas and suggestions about parental 
involvement in middle school education, focusing on the language 
arts. 

Developmental Concerns and the Middle School Student 

Although parental involvement appears to be especially important 
to students during the middle years, these early adolescent years 
are often turbulent and difficult for young people. For example, 
according to a study by Cotton and Mann (1994), concerns are 
sometimes voiced by administrators about the psychology of the 
middle school student and his/her feelings about parents. Many 
middle school adolescents seem to be at an age when they do not 
want to have their parents around. Cotton and Mann quote one 
principal as saying “these kids weren't bom, they were hatched at 
age 13 without any parents at all.” Such comments, although 
amusing, make it difficult to recognize that early adolescents 
should be seen as “real human beings who participate in the larger 
world and have serious concerns about the world and their own 
adolescence (Beane, 1992). For recent information about 
adolescent development, see Wavering (1995); for developmental 
theories, see Jordan (1993); for a resource on adolescent literature 
with life-connecting topics, see Sheppard and Stratton (1993). 

Increasing Parental Involvement 

While educators now recognize that it is imperative for schools to 
find ways to increase parental and family involvement in children's 
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the comments in the preceding section show that they 
are som^mes unsure as to the most effective ways of doing so. 

Nevertheless, Cotton and Mann's study (1994) concluded that there 
is a s ubstantial amount of parent involvement already happening at 
the middle school level. Generally, parents are involved when their 
children are part of the activity — open house, conferences, dances, 
etc. The goal is to involve them on a day-to-day basis. 

Epstein et al. (1992) state that “research shows that parent 
involvement improves student achievement” In the teacher's 
manual developed by Epstein for an interactive homework 
program called TIPS, the team approach cited at the beginning of 

this Digest is put forth as the best approach. She and her group 
also emphasis that “teachers play a critical role in whether 
families are involved, in their children's education.” 

TIPS features homework assignments that require students to talk 
to someone at home about something interesting that they are 
learning in class. However, it makes the homework the students' 
responsibility and does not ask parents to “teach” subjects or skills 
they are not prepared to teach. With TIPS, homework becomes a 
3-way partnership involving students, families, and teachers. 

TIPS provides clear step-by-step explanations as to what is 
expected of the parents and the students. The appendix dealing 
with language arts contains both explanatory and narrative writing 
activities, sections on grammar and on words and meanings, as 
well as material about linking reading and writing. A letter to the 
parents explains the objective of each activity, when it is due, and 
the materials needed to complete it. 

In another program, working together, a language arts teacher and 
a librarian at one middle school adopted a “booktalk" approach to 
improve parental participatkn in their young adolescents' reading 
(Monis & Kaplan, 1994). (Parents received advance notice of the 
program by mail at the start of the school year.) Students were 
given a list of 15 books from which to select one— a class period 
was spent talking about each book and giving the students time to 
examine the books. They then went home and shared the list with 
the adult with whom they were going to read. Students signed up 
for 5 books in order of preference and were prepared for possibly 
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not receiving their first choice. Students were put into groups 
according to book titles — each group was limited to about 10 
students. Books were distributed and students and their parent 
reading partners were given about 3 weeks to read their books. 
Booktalks were planned, and parents were invited to attend these 
discussion groups. 

The booktalk began with coffee, juice, *nd cookies, and students 
and their parents went to an assigned room to meet with others 
who had read the same book. Each group had a facilitator who had 
also read the book. Facilitators have been administrators, parents, 
math teachers, librarians — as the popularity of the program 
increases, so does the number of people who volunteer as 
facilitators. At the talks, where the desks are arranged in a circle, 
the facilitator begins the discussion with general questions about 
the book, but conversation usually flows freely. Morris and Kaplan 
(1994) state that: “given the opportunity, middle school students 
and their parents enjoy discussing topics together.” They also 
report that many adults were surprised that their children could 
discuss literary books so well. After the activity was completed, 
students wrote letters of commentary to their parents — letters 
which allowed for further activities at school and which, in many 
cases, strengthened communication between parents and children. 

Folsom (1994) implemented a similar program with students in a 
rural middle school to improve theirinterest in reading. She 
recruited parents who agreed to enroll their children in a “reading 
club.” These parents agreed to read to their children on a daily 
basis and to turn in simple reading logs each month. For their 
efforts, every month children were rewarded with a free book of 
their choice. Reading interests did, indeed, improve, and parents 
were gratified by their children* success and their own 
involvement in the children* education. 

The Teacher's Role 

Brian White (1992) stresses that cognitive preparation for reading 
enhances understanding of literature, “whether through discussion, 
direct instruction in interpretative strategies, or the sequencing of 
texts.” feels that if the teacher takes the time to prepare students 
for the literary texts they are going to read, it will pay dividends. Jf 
students can be helped to retrieve relevant background knowledge 
and experiences before their reading, they will be “more engaged 
and will read with greater understanding " Such preparation would 
also probably facilitate discussion in a program like Morris and 
Kaplan*. 

A Volunteer Program 

Some of the language arts are in danger of not receiving any notice 
at all, usually because there is no funding in the public schools for 
anything but the “basics.” Jody Rathgeb (1994) tells the story of 
one dedicated volunteer who singlehandedly ran a theater program 
in a Pennsylvania middle school. She was so identified with 
dramatics that she was listed in a newsletter as the drama coach of 
the school district, even though her involvement was entirely 
voluntary — actually, no position for a drama coach existed. 

She began her stint as “drama coach” by joining the school 
district's parent-teacher organization, since her own children were 
students at the time. She then organized a creative dramatics group 
funded through the local parks and recreation district, in the 



process getting the middle schoolers to work as a team. In a 
collaborative effort, teacher and students created a theater piece 
from student-written poems, giving 3 performances, 2 for parents 
and other adults and another for a middle school assembly. 
Although the children seemed to enjoy performing for their peers 
the most, the adult audiences seemed to appreciate the piece more. 
As the volunteer coach/director said: “1 think the piece spoke...to 
the parents.” 

One important outcome of the program for the coach is that some 
of the middle school* staff members are interested in incorporating 
drama into their language arts curriculum. Another factor is that as 
a drama coach aiming eventually for a performance, the coach 
knew early in the process that she had to deal with her players' in- 
between age — "sometimes they are just kids, but at other times 
they want to be taken seriously by adults” (Rathgeb, 1994). For 
parents, helping their children in any one of the language arts 
during this “in-between” age can be a very rewarding experience. 
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Preventing and Resolving Parent-Teacher Differences 



Lilian G. Katz, Amy Aidman, Debbie A. Reese, and Ann-Marie Clark 



Parents and teachers share responsibility for creating a 
working relationship that fosters children's learning. This 
digest examines the cultural context for parent-teacher 
relationships, suggests some general strategies for creating 
a climate in which misunderstandings and disagreements 
between parents and teachers can be minimized through 
communication, and discusses some general principles for 
parents and teachers in dealing with misunderstandings or 
disagreements as they arise. 

The Cultural Context for Parent-Teacher Relationships 

It is important for teachers and parents to remember that they 
know the child in different contexts, and that each may be 
unaware of what the child is like in the other context It 
is also useful to keep in mind generally that different 
people often have distinct but disparate perspectives on 
the same issue. 

For many parents, a fundamental part of the parenting role is 
to be their child's strongest advocate with the teacher and the 
school (Katz, 1995). Other parents, however, may be 
reluctant to express their concerns because of cultural beliefs 
related to the authoritative position of the teacher. Others 
may have difficulty talking with teachers as a result of 
memories of their own school years, or they may be unsure 
of how to express their concerns to teachers. A few parents 
may fear that questions or criticism will put their child at a 
disadvantage in school. 

Many parents may be surprised to learn that teachers, 
especially new teachers, are sometimes equally anxious 
about encounters with parents. Most teachers have received 
very little training in fostering parent-teacher relationships, but 
with the growing understanding of the importance of parent 
involvement, they may worry about doing everything they can 
to encourage parents to feel welcome (Greenwood & 
Hickman, 1991). 

Avoiding Conflicts between Parents and Teachers 
through Open, Ongoing Communication 

The foundation for good parent-teacher relationships is 
frequent and open communication. Both teachers and parents 
share the responsibility for creating such a foundation. There 
are several strategies teachers can use to establish a climate 
conducive to open communication. Teachers can: 

Let parents know how and when they can contact the school 
and the teacher. As early in the school year as possible, 
teachers can explain that: (1) they can be reached at specific 



times or in specific ways; (2) they can be contacted directly 
as questions or concerns arise; and (3) they have given a lot 
of thought to their teaching philosophy, class rules, and 
expectations. In addition to personal interaction, teachers 
often use newsletters or letters home to provide this 
information to parents, perhaps including a phone number 
and, if available, an electronic mail address by which they 
can be contacted (Barnett, 1995). Some teachers encourage 
two-way communication by including in newsletters or letters 
home a short survey about children’s interests or parents' 
hopes or expectations for the school year. . 

Practice an open-door, open-mind policy. Teachers can invite 
parents to visit the class at any time that is convenient to the 
parent When they visit parents can monitor their child's 
perceptions of a situation and see for themselves what the 
teacher is trying to achieve with his or her students. 

Elicit expressions of parents' concerns and interests in 
preparation for parent-teacher conferences. Some schools 
organize parent-teacher meetings to discuss their goals early 
in the school year. On these occasions, teachers can ask 
parents to share their main concerns and goals for their child. 
Brief questionnaires and interest surveys also provide good 
bases for meaningful discussions in parent-teacher 
conferences (Nielsen & Finkelstein, 1993). 

Involve parents in classroom activities. Teachers can let 
parents know how they can be helpful and solicit parents’ 
assistance with specific activities. The more involved parents 
are in what goes on in the classroom, the more likely they 
are to understand the teacher’s goals and practices. 

Parents also have an important role to play in fostering open 
communication between themselves and teachers. They can: 

Introduce themselves. At the beginning of the school year, 
parents can contact teachers and let them know when they 
can be reached most easily, daytime or evening, to discuss 
their child’s classroom experience, and how they would prefer 
to be contacted (telephone, email, letter, etc.). 

Be involved in classroom and school activities at whatever 
level work and family responsibilities allow. If parents cainnot 
volunteer or go on field trips, they can let the teacher know 
that they are interested in helping in other ways— with a 
special display or some activity that can be done on an 
occasional weekend, for example. They can let the teacher 
know that they have skills that they would be willing to share 
even if they are not sure how they can be useful in the 
classroom. Or, they can let the teacher know that special 
circumstances (an extremely ill parent, or an especially 
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demanding job, for example) prevent them from being 
formally involved, but that they are always interested in how 
their child is doing and would welcome communications about 
their child on a regular basis, not just when there's a problem. 

Initiate regular contact. Parents need not wait for the teacher 
to call them; they can contact the teacher at times the 
teacher has indicated are convenient. 

When Parents and Teachers Disagree: 

Strategies for Teachers and Parents 

On those inevitable occasions when parents and teachers 
disagree about curriculum, assignments, peer relationships, 
homework, or teaching approaches, a pattern of open 
communication can be invaluable for resolving differences 
(Willis, 1995). But dealing with direct disagreements also 
requires respect and discretion by both parents and teachers. 

In times of disagreement teachers should: 

Know the school policy for addressing parent-teacher dis- 
agreements. It is a good idea for teachers to check school and 
district policies for Handling conflicts or disagreements with 
parents and to follow the procedures outlined in the policies. 

Use discretion about when and where children and their 
families are discussed. It is important to resist the frequent 
temptations to discuss individual children and their families in 
inappropriate public and social situations or to tfiscuss 
particular children with the parents of other children. 
Confidentiality contributes to maintaining bust between 
parents and teachers. 

Parents’ discussions of disagreements with teachers need to 
be based on knowing the facts. Parents can: 

Talk directly with the teacher about the problem. The best 
approach is to address complaints at first directly to the 
teacher, either in person or by telephone, and then to other 
school personnel in the order specified by school policy. 
Sometimes the teacher is unaware of the child's difficulty or 
perception of a situation. Sometimes a child misunderstands 
a teacher's intentions, or the teacher is unaware of the child’s 
confusion about a rule or an assignment. It is important to 
check the facts directly with the teacher before drawing 
conclusions' or allocating blame. Direct contact is necessary 
to define the problem accurately and to develop an 
agreement about how best to proceed. 

Avoid criticizing teachers in front of children. Criticizing 
teachers and schools in front of children may confuse them. 
Even very young children can pick up disdain or frustration 
that parents express about their children’s school 
experiences. In the case of the youngest children, it is not 
unusual for them to attribute heroic qualities to their teachers. 
Some even think that the teacher lives at school and thinks 
of no one but them! Eventually such naivete is outgrown, but 
overheard criticism is likely to be confusing in the early years 
and may put a child in a bind over divided loyalties. Besides 
causing confusion and conflict, criticizing the teacher in front 
of the child does nothing to address the problem. In the case 
of older children, such criticism may foster arrogance, 
defiance, and rudeness toward teachers. Children's respect 
for authority figures is generally a shared goal in most 
cultures (Katz, 1996). 



Choose an appropriate time and place to discuss the 
disagreement Parents should keep in mind that the end of 
the day, when both teachers and parents are tired, is 
probably not the best time for a discussion involving strong 
feelings. If an extended discussion is needed, make an 
appointment with the teacher. 

As children grow older, they are generally aware when their 
parents are upset about the teacher or a school -related 
problem. As parents discuss these incidents with their 
children, they are modeling ways to express frustration with 
the problems of life in group settings. As children observe 
and then practice these skills, the coping skills become 
"tools" in a child's "psychological pocket' to be used in future 
fife experiences. 

Conclusion 

Teachers and parents share responsibility for the education 
and socialization of children. Preventing and resolving the 
differences that may arise between parents, teachers, and 
children with constructive communication, respect grace, and 
good humor can help make school a pleasant place. 
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